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AN OPPORTUNITY TO HELP YOUR ASSOCIATION 
DO IT TODAY 


Of course you are going to attend the annual meeting of your association in 
January, or when that meeting is to be held, and you expect that when you go to the 
convention you will meet many old friends and get closer into touch with what 
other lumbermen are doing in the way of developing new ideas and plans for ex- 
tending their trade influence and successfully meeting competition both in and out 
of the trade. 


And don’t you suppose the other fellows have the same idea about you—that 


they are going to meet you at the convention and are going to ask you a lot of ques-: 


tions regarding your method of dealing with this problem and that one, in order that 
they may have the benefit of your views and your experience? 


And you will take particular pleasure in telling the other fellow how you 


handle your collections, how you solicit and hold your farm trade, or how you suc- 
ceed in overcoming mail-order competition; how you handle the cement trade; how 
you have arranged your shed so as to reduce cost of handling your lumber, or, per- 
haps, how you have worked out a new plan for dealing with customers who are slow 
pay so as to hold their trade and at the same time get the money—and the other 
fellow will be helped and benefited by your experience and will be thoroly apprecia- 
tive of this opportunity to talk things over with you. 

Really, as a matter of fact, you ought to think up the things you have done this 
year that have helped to.stimulate business, and the things that have been done in 
your town or community that have tended toward the betterment of conditions and 
added to the happiness and prosperity of the people; then put these things in shape 
so you can tell them to the entire convention. Perhaps you may not care to do that: 
if not, you can at least give to the secretary of your association the benefit of your 
suggestions and have those things discussed at the convention, thus giving the en- 
tire association the benefit of your experience. 

No doubt you have in mind some particular subject that you would like to have 
discussed at the annual convention. If so, why not write to the secretary today 
and tell him that you hope he will make a place on the program for that subject and 
get some speakers to lead in a discussion of it? 

Don’t put this off until tomorrow; do it today, because the secretaries are 
already turning over in their minds the possibilities for their programs and they will 
welcome suggestions from their members. They will be delighted to have you sug- 
gest to them something new and original and will be glad to give your suggestions 
serious consideration, realizing that what interests you will be very apt to interest 
others, and thus add interest to the convention program and help the association. 
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An Old Principle With 
A New Meaning 
The simple wooden wedge has been used for years to hold the heads of ham a 
mers, axes and other tools. ‘Today that same old principle is applied to Weed ” 
Doors in the form of a patented wedge dowel. This little dowel means the revo- ss 
lutionizing of your sash and door trade—it means that when you sell * 
Weed Quality D 
the only door on the market possessing the Weed Wedge Weed Quality Wedge Doors have gained unusual favor with 
Dowel (Evans’ Patent) you can safely recommend them to dealers who handle quality products only. ‘These doors offer you = 
withstand all the elements— they positively cannot come apart at value far in excess of any other door you can buy. Insist on the 
the joints. wedge dowel doors and watch your sash and door trade improve. 
If your jobber doesn’t handle them write us direct for further information, Cable 
sample dowel and name of jobber who does handle them in your territory. — 
Weed Lumber Company 
PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE tos 
Weed, California ror 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, eT as i 
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THE CAR shortage in the South is stimulating inventive 
genius. The Nashville, Chattanooga & Louisville Railway 
has introduced hot box coolers to avoid setting cars out 
of a train when this difficulty appears. The cooler con- 
sists of a canvas container that may be attached to the 
side of the car, with a tube enabling a stream of water 
to be directed upon the heated surface. This device 
enables the car to continue its journey and avoid the 
delay of twelve to twenty-four hours that’ has previously 
resulied from the development of hot box trouble. 





The Timber Owner Has Big Interest 
in Wood Promotion 


The potential interest of the investment owner of 


timber in the campaign for the promotion of the use 
of wood is beginning to receive some attention. From 
an economie standpoint his position is much like that 
of the owner of vacant land in or near a growing city. 
He “xpects his possessions to increase in value because 
of the inereasing need of society for the land or, to put 
oA ‘1 another way, on account of the inereasing scarcity 


cused land because of the useful purposes to which 
other people have devoted theirs. 


in a similar way the holder of timber for investment 
expects it to increase in value. It is not sufficient for 
his purpose that its present value will be merely main- 
tained. The carrying cost to him of the timber must 
realized in enhanced values, with something over for 


_ profit, as an impelling motive for his investment. 
This enhanced value must, of course, come from the 
reduction of the country’s available supply of timber, 
and this comes in turn from its manufacture and con- 
sumption. In one viewpoint he is benefiting, there- 


fore, by other people’s activities, altho, in another view- 
point, he is a philanthropist, conserving a reserve timber 
supply for the future. 

At this point, however, the analogy to the investment 
land owner becomes incomplete. The growth of a city 
is a component of many factors and almost as certain 
as industrial progress. The continued and increasing 
use of wood, however, is not so certain as the expected 
progress of industrial activity. Other materials may 
replace it for many old time uses—other materials have 
already largely replaced it in some fields. The timber 
owner, therefore, who expects the price of lumber to 
advance with increasing scarcity of timber may be build- 
ing upon sand. He certainly therefore has a direct and 
immediate interest in whatever may effectively be done 
to promote and conserve the consumption of wood in all 
the corners of the industrial field. 

What part has he had in. this activity? Thus far con- 
tribution for this purpose has been largely based upon 
active lumber production. It is the lumber manufacturer 
who has been called upon to contribute to lumber pro- 
motion work and lumber advertising campaigns. His 
duty in that direction has been emphasized to him, some- 
what regardless of the question of whether he was the 
owner of a large or a small future supply of timber. 
The timber investor, the timber owner who has not en- 
gaged in active lumber manufacture, thus far has been 
largely quiescent in this matter. 

As a matter of actual fact, he is much more vitally 
interested in the future consumption: of wood than is 
the lumber manufacturer of today. His hope is entirely 
in the future. The lumber manufacturer, even tho he be 
the owner of a large future supply of timber, is ac- 
tively engaged in liquidating his assets, and, to a con- 
siderable extent at least, can control the rate of that 
liquidation. Furthermore, the number of sawmills with 
large future supplies of timber is constantly growing 
smaller in proportion to the total number. A substantial 
bit of lumber is being manufactured today by men who 
could easily step out of lumber manufacture and into 
some other line of activity without any great sacrifice 
of investment. The timber owner can not do that, His 
timber has no value except for sale as lumber. If con- 
ditions arise to interfere with’ a progressive increase in 
the value of timber he ean not get out by unloading his 
holdings upon someone else; because they will be no 
more valuable to others than to himself. 

These are some of the reasons behind the present 
movement on the Pacific coast to organize a Forest Pro- 
ducts Federation, and some of the arguments that may 
be coadjustly advanced for similar action in other tim- 
bered sections of the United States. The problems that 
await solution and the burden of effort and expense that 
they involve should not be loaded entirely upon the men 
who happen to be manufacturing the products of wood 
for the present market. It is the markets of the future 
that will be most benefited from the projected ‘plans for 
wood promotion. 





Wood in Cabinet Making Scores 
Against Metal 


The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan some time 
ago published an interesting article on the evolution of 
the display cabinet by Edmund C. Prouty in which the 
competition of metal in this field is interestingly dis- 
eussed as follows: 

‘‘The demand for display cabinets was not long in 
attracting the watchful eye of the metal worker. They 
began making metal cabinets in imitation of the wood 
finishes. Competition between these two similar prod- 
ucts, the wooden and metal cabinets, became keen. Wooden 
cabinetmakers who had thought a few years previously 
that they had reduced their costs and selling prices to 
their lowest limit had to cut them again and again. This 
competition of metal versus wood, while felt in the furni- 
ture trade, was never so sharp as in the cabinet industry. 
It has been on the whole beneficial to the wooden cabinet 
industry. It has brought into more general use 
many distinctive improvements. The lock corner, 
three ply and five ply veneers, simpler designs, trans- 
fers allowing for much artistry in coloring and design 
for the sign instead of stenciling and carving. These all 
help to cheapen the cost of production and to improve 
the construction and finished appearance of the cabinet. 

‘¢The expensively gained knowledge of many cabinet 
users, that metal display cases bend or dent out of shape, 
that a scratch means rust, that the finish does not and 
can not approach that of wood, that repairs are prac- 
tically impossible, that the cabinet as a whole has not 
the rich and attractive qualities of a wooden one, is a 
powerful factor toward a new and stronger growth of the 





wooden display cabinet industry. This knowledge, this 
improved finish, this cheapened manufacturing and sell- 
ing cost are going to make wooden display cabinets more 
steadily the demand of the consumer.’’ 

The same forces are working in the field of office fur- 
niture. It is significant that the metal desk, file or 
whatever it is is always finished to imitate the appear- 
ance of wood—an imitation, however, that is about as 
near like the real natural surface of a wooden piece of 
furniture as the old fashioned graining of the painter 
upon the kitchen door resembles that of natural oak. 
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A Lumber Manufacturer Discusses Re- 
ciprocal Trade Ethics 


The communication from E. H. Van Ostrand, presi- 
dent of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., of Winchester, 
Idaho, published in the Query and Comment Depart- 
ment this week is an interesting and thoughtful dis- 
cussion of a matter that is of very material importance 
to the welfare of the lumber industry and to the prog- 
ress of efficiency in the manufacture and distribution 
of that great product. 

There are, however, certain practical phases of this 
problem that have not yet been solved and with which 
manufacturers in general may, perhaps, not have been 
as yet sufficiently impressed. 

The intimation of this communication is that retail 
lumber dealers, individually, do not seem to be as re- 
gardful of trade ethics in their purchases as are lum- 
ber manufacturers, individually, in their sales; and 
particularly if this statement is restricted to those 
lumber manufacturers who are association members. 

Here, however, some differences in definition arise. 
According to the lumber retailer’s definition, a lumber 
manufacturer may legitimately sell to any legitimate 
lumber dealer and the legitimate retail lumber dealer 
is the man who is really in the retail lumber business 
and earries a stock sufficient to supply his trade. He 
is not necessarily a member of a retail association, nor 
is he necessarily a man who confines his purchases en- 
tirely to legitimate manufacturers. Now, according 


also to the retail standards, what is a legitimate pur- - 


chase by the lumber retailer? Is it a purchase from 
any lumber manufacturer who has the facilities for 
producing the stock that he sells? Obviously not; that 
includes all lumber manufacturers. The retailer has 
limited his definition of legitimate purchases more 
rigidly than that. He has declared it to be his policy 


to favor with his orders those lumber manufacturers, 


who confine their distribution within the legitimate 
retail trade channels already roughly defined. He does 
not, at this stage of retail association progress (what- 
ever may have been done in the ancient past), ask 
the manufacturer as a condition of placing orders with 
him to confine his sales to retail association members, 
or to retail dealers who in their purchases rigidly up- 
hold the principle of legitimate purchase that he has 
set for himself. 

Do these definitions coming from the retail trade ac- 
cord with Mr. Van Ostrand’s own conception? Appar- 
ently they do very closely, altho he appears to go far- 
ther and to contend that the member of a lumber manu- 
facturer’s association has, by reason of that fact, a 
better claim upon the patronage of the retail lumber 
dealer. Where he refers to ‘‘the irresponsible whole- 
saler or non-association manufacturer whose methods 
are always to a greater or less degree opposed to good 
business practices’’ he probably intends the adjective 
‘<irresponsible’’ to apply to the non-association manu- 
facturer of whom he is speaking. It is not likely 
that he would assert that all manufacturers who are 
outside of association membership are, in their methods 
of conducting business or distributing their products, 
unworthy of recognition by the retail lumber dealer. 

However, in this direction the leading voice in the 
retail lumber industry appears to go as far as himself. 
In the declaration of business ethics and business meth- 
ods promulgated by the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and published on the front page of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 23, appears 
as a second paragraph of Section 2 the following state- 
ment: 


‘<The membership of the associations of lumber 
manufacturers affiliated with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is made up of manufac- 
turers of various kinds of woods, who stand for uni- 
form grades, for full and honest count, for fair and 
equitable adjustment of disputes, and the highest busi- 
ness ethics, and who guarantee, so far as possible, the 
character of the lumber they sell; and the members of 
this association declare it to be their experience that 
more satisfactory relations will be brought about by 
confining purchases to such manufacturers, rather than 
dealing with manufacturers and wholesalers who are 
guilty of the foregoing dishonest practices.’’ 


The ‘‘ dishonest practices’’ herein referred to are de- 
fined in the first paragraph of this section as being the 
mixing of grades, giving short measure or misrepre- 
senting the character and quality of lumber, ‘‘which 
is chiefly done by wholesalers and to a lesser degree 
by manufacturers.’’ 

The paragraph quoted above appears to be as elo- 
quent a tribute to the members of manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations as Mr. Van Ostrand or any other manufacturer 
could wish for from the retail trade. 

It should be considered also that in detail it is much 
easier for the manufacturer to live up to his duties in 
keeping trade within ethical channels than it is for the 
retailer. He has at his elbow a reference book which, 
in the main, indicates clearly who are the retail lum- 
ber dealers to whom he may sell with the entire ap- 
proval of the retail trade, as well as those wholesale 
consumers to whom he may also sell directly with this 
approval. If, however, it be conceived to be the duty 


of the lumber retailer (as undoubtedly it is his self 
interest) to confine his purchases to those who follow 
this policy in their sales, and who also follow the 
commonly defined ethics of trade in the character of 
their representations and the standard quality of their 
products, how is he to obtain the information to guide 
him in so limiting his orders? No reference book has 
been thus far compiled, which he can obtain, 
that will enable him to distinguish between these manu- 
facturers and the irresponsible class against which 
Mr. Van Ostrand directs his chaff. He may, of course, 
secure membership lists of the various associations and 
use them as a guide in this matter. This may exclude 
many manufacturers who, as far as their business 
methods and reliability are concerned, are quite worthy 
of his patronage; whose only non-ethical action ap- 
pears to have been their refraining from becoming 
members of the manufacturers’ association while par- 
ticipating in those general benefits to the trade that 
have resulted from its work—such, for example, as the 
standardization and establishment of grades without 
which it would be difficult for him to conduct his busi- 
ness. The same remark, however, holds equally true as 
regards the lumber retailer who has refrained from 
joining a retail association. If one is to be declared 
outside of the channels of legitimate trade, why not 
the other? 

The retail associations are themselves largely finding 
an answer to that question. At one time certain lead- 
ers in retail association work had a vision, a Utopian 
dream, of a time when a retail lumberman would have 
to be a member of his association in order to be on 
an equal footing in the purchasing of his stock. This 
dream, however, materialized only in futile efforts that 
were quickly abandoned. They are now meeting the 
problem by the establishment of service departments 
for the retail associations, hiring legal counsel to fur- 
nish free advice: to members, supplying them with 
superior facilities in the handling and adjusting of 
freight claims, and in other service features that are 
worth far more than the cost of membership. In this 
way they are succeeding, openly and lawfully, in cre- 





Mr. Lumber Manufacturer: 

Did you read the report on pages 1 and 41 of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 21 on 
the income tax decision of Judge Sanborn in the 
Turrish and Hornby cases? This decision is of 
interest to every manufacturer of lumber and 
owner of timberlands. 











ating advantages for members of the retail association 
that do not accrue to the trade in general and that 
the non-association member can not secure the advan- 
tage of as long as he remains upon the outside. The 
manufacturers’ associations have greatly benefited the 
manufacturer but almost entirely in ways that have 
not been limited to their membership. It is for this 
reason, therefore, that they need the help of the re- 
tailer in the upbuilding and support of the manufac- 
turers’ associations. 

Their right to recognition in this way is readily con- 
ceded by every loyal retail association member. From 
this consensus individual action may sometimes diverge, 
but there is no course except moral suasion to prevent 
it. , The manufacturer who sells unethically knows that 
he is in‘danger of alienating other buyers should the 
fact become known. The man who buys unethically 
knows that there is no manufacturer in the country 


who would refuse to take an order from him upon that 


account. 

Upon the lumber retailer, therefore, appears to be 
thrown the chief burden, not only of keeping way- 
wardly inclined manufacturers in the straight and nar- 
row path but of endeavoring to induce his brother re- 
tailer also to remain loyal to those principles that have 
been clearly announced by the retail trade as its 
ethical standards. When it is remembered that under 
the shadow of hanging indictments (whose decision 
has been to all appearances most unreasonably de- 
layed) no two retail lumbermen can agree with each 
other upon any of these matters the difficulty of the 
task set for them may be realized. 





THE BurEAvu of Public Works of the Philippines re- 
cently issued an interesting bulletin discussing the native 
woods and their adaptation to local structural uses. This 
buildings intended to last from ten to twenty-five years; 
tion: (1) permanent buildings; (2) semi-permanent 
buildings intended to last from ten to twenty-five years; 
and (3) temporary structures intended for use for ten 
years or less. The native woods are similarly divided 
into three types, of which vacal, apitong and lauan are 
taken as types, and wherever either of these three woods 
is indicated in specifications engineers are at liberty to 
use any of the alternative woods given in the list where 
it is advantageous to do this. This method gives more 
latitude in the use of wood than the more rigid specifica- 
tions that have been used previously, and will result in 
a better utilization of timber for local construction 
purposes. 


Railroads Urged to Place Equipment 
Orders 


One of the possible factors behind the present car 
shortage is hinted at by the Railway Review in the fol. 
lowing excerpt from a recent editorial: 

‘*The need for new equipment, both motive power ang 
freight cars, was never greater in the history of railways 
The high prices now prevailing make railway managers 
slow to order, except under what may be deenicd most 
pressing conditions. There is also some feeling that 
orders can not now be placed for delivery in 1917 with 
any certainty that deliveries agreed upon will be met, 
In view of the difficulty which the ordinary buyer now 
finds in contracting for materials the question is asked 
“*What reason is there to think that equipment builders 
can get materials?’’ 

The Railway Review does not agree with this opinion, 
It urges the railway people to place their orders for 
equipment; and regarding the possibility of securing 
deliveries in 1917 it says: 

‘“The steel people are evidently standing by their 
large and regular customers, and are impressed by the 
fact that all business will be greatly impeded if’ rail- 
way equipment can not be provided. The demand, pres. 
ent and prospective, for materials is so great and go 
assured that there can be no real recession of prices for 
a long time ahead. The early placing of orders for cars 
and locomotives will help all around. It will give the 
railways the equipment they need, will enable the builders 
to arrange their business ahead to the best advantage so 
as to make deliveries contracted for, and will also enable 
steel manufacturers to provide for transportation needs 
first instead of throwing open their doors to all comers, 
in order of their coming.’’ 





Proposed Rate Readjustment That Will 
Not Be an Unmixed Blessing 


At the reclassification hearing held in Chicago in July 
the first rumors of a proposed downward revision of from 
50 cents to 45 cents a hundred pounds on carload ship- 
ments of lumber from the Pacific coast to Missouri River 
points on the Union Pacific system were circulated. Of- 
ficials of the Union Pacific refused to state officially 
that such a revision would be made, tho it was admitted 
unofficially that a plan to equalize rates on their line to 
Missouri River points with the rates charged by other 
northern trunk lines to Minnesota Transfer and other 
points taking the same rate was being considered. From 
the best information obtainable the other northern trunk 
lines did not cheerfully fall in with this plan and pro- 
tested vigorously. As a result the proposed revision of 
rates was taken under advisement and resulted in a pro- 
posal from the northern trunk lines (according to unof- 
ficial information) that the rates from north Pacific 
coast territory to Minnesota Transfer be raised from 
45 cents to 471%, cents by the northern trunk lines and 
that the rates of the Union Pacific to Missouri River 
points be lowered from 50 cents to 4714 cents a hundred 
pounds. None of the roads interested would state off- 
cially that this agreement will be carried thru, nor that 
any immediate action is to be expected upon it. The 
remark of one official that ‘‘we only wish we knew what 
the Union Pacific is going to do’’ seems to outline the 
situation as clearly as is possible at this time. 

The southern and southwestern lines also are very 
much interested in the proposed revision of rates from 
the Pacific coast to Missouri River points, and unques- 
tionably have been bringing influence to bear upon the 
Union Pacific officials. Southern lumbermen have been 
unofficially informed by the southern roads that in case 
of a lower Union Pacific rate into yellow pine territory 
being put into effect a corresponding reduction in rates 
from southern and southwestern States would be made 
to protect the lumber industry of those sections. Chicago 
officials of southern and southwestern roads refused to 
confirm this statement and apparently the attitude of 
these roads is expressed by the following remark of one 
official who said: ‘‘We are going to wait until the 
Union Pacific does something that requires action, then 
we will act.’? However, it is stated unofficially that in 
all probability any reduction in rates from the Pacific 
coast would ‘‘have to be’’ met by a corresponding redue- 
tion from the southern and southwest territory. Also 
the opinion was expressed that should the tariff be re 
vised downward it would be promptly contested, presum- 
ably by the railroads. 

The territory to which the Missouri River rates of 
the Union Pacific apply has always been a very great lum- 
ber consuming territory and has frequently been referred 
to as the greatest lumber consuming section of the United 
States. Because of its geographical location it has been 
the battle ground between southern pine and west coast 
lumber. Consequently lowering the rates from oue see- 
tion will give the lumber manufacturers in that section 
a considerable advantage over lumber produced in other 
sections not affected by the reduction in rates. Hewever, 
the amount of lumber used is so large that it is almost 
certain that any reduction in rates from one section will 
have to be met by a corresponding reduction from se 
tions in which competing lumber is manufactured. 

The northern trunk lines apparently seized upon the 
opportunity of getting higher rates upon lumber to Min- 
nesota Transfer under the guise of an equalization. Pos: 
sibly this proposition was advanced simply as a meals 
of inducing North Pacific coast lumbermen to protest 
against the lowering of rates from the southern Pacifie 
coast. As the Union Pacific system does not operate 4 
direct line to Minnesota Transfer this possibly is give? 
added significance. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A PLEA FOR PRACTICAL RECIPROCITY 


The writer has been much interested in the discussion of 
ethics in the distribution of lumber and its products that has 
appeared in the various trade papers from time to time. 

he retailer shows his resentment toward the mail order 
house or the manufacturer who ships direct to the consumer, 
and decries such practices with great vehemence, but forgets 
all about ethics on the call of the first ‘‘maverick” from among 
the manufacturers who puts in an appearance with a bait 
of a cut price or a promise of a grade a littie better than that 
established by the grading bureau of the manufacturers’ 
association. : 

It takes a lot of valuable time and considerable money to 
puild and support the manufacturers’ associations, and I be- 
lieve there is a good field for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
quicken the interest of the retailer in our association work. 
The manufacturer has his investment in timber and plant and 


is forced to run to cover carrying charges. He must sell his 
stock thru the retailer, or establish retail yards of his own, 


-as many are Going, to take care of his product. If the retailer 


will not recognize the efforts of the association member who is 
giving his time and money to build standard and responsible 
business methods for the industry, but gives his patronage 
and support to the irresponsible wholesaler or non-association 
manufacturer whose methods are always to a greater or less 
degree opposed to good business practices, the only recourse 
the manufacturer can have is to go direct to the consumer, 
by some method, to dispose of his stock. The great increase in 
the last year in the number of retail yards owned and operated 
by the wanufacturers should, to my mind, be evidence of the 
tendency suggested above and should, it would seem to me, 
awaken the retailer to the realization of breakers ahead for 
him. This, I believe, can be counteracted to a large extent by 
better codperation on the part of the retailer with the ethical 
manufacturer. If the retailer wishes to see more stability 
in prices, which he professes to want and which, it would 
seem to me, would be most desirable for all branches of the 
industry, he must give his support to that class of manufac- 
turers who are working to that end. 

In conclusion I want to ask: has the retailer given the 
manufacturer the ethical support he has asked for and insisted 
was his right, from the manufacturer ?—E, H. VAN OSTRAND, 
President Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Ida. 


[The above is a very interesting letter coming from a 
manufacturer who has always been a loyal supporter of 
the association idea in both the manufacturing and retail- 
ing fields. The criticism that he makes against the indi- 
vidual retail lumberman, that often he is tempted by a 
cut price to place his order with someone who, upon con- 
siderations of trade ethics, is not really entitled to his 
patronage, is not a new one. It has often been made be- 
fore and as often by retail association leaders as by rep- 
resentatives of manu.acturers. 

The letter raises some questions that are considered of 
sufficient interest to treat separately in the editorial 
columns.—EDI1Tor. | 


WHY PITCH PINE EXPORTERS FAVOR PASSAGE 
OF WEBB BILL 


I wish to call your special attention to the situation of the 
American manufacturer and exporter of pitch pine lumber 
pending the passage of the ‘‘Webb bill.” Their situation is 
clearly explained by the fact that their needs at the close of 
the war will be no greater than they are at the present mo- 
ment and no greater than they have been for the past two 
generations, 

Because of lack of Government aid it has always been im- 
possible for us to command prices for our products that are 
our just dues; in other words, we have never been able to 
cope single handed with the organized purchasing operations 
of European buyers and agents. Under these circumstances 
it is impossible (and has been for generations past) for an 
American firm backed by American capital only to do a profit- 
able pitch pine business in Europe or anywhere where Euro- 
— methods prevail—and that is almost to the ends of the 
earth, 

For five years past I have challenged the trade to point out 
a single instance of an American firm, financed solely by 
American capital, that has stayed in the field eighteen montis 


and made a dollar’s profit. There is none. Every firm or 
individual that has made a dollar in the pitch pine export 
trade from the Gulf is dominated by foreign capital, and these 


firms, every one of them, oppose every retorm movement sug- 
gested by truly American manufacturers and exporters, and 
at the instance of their organizations at home and because of 
their activities here, where they exercise every privilege or 
prerogative that our own citizens rightfully enjoy in business, 
they have killed every reform movement proposed, or accepted 
them, apparently, after having shaped a proposed reform, 
With their influence, so as to kill its original intent. The 
net result is that the American manufacturer and exporter 
of pitch pine is limited to the bare cost of production, so we 
American citizens in the pitch pine business are denied the 
Just profit that should follow the legitimate supply and de- 
mand for our products, and with this accomplished the op- 


Dosing element proceeds to deal with competing woods inter- 
ests in other countries as they do with us, and all of this 
in ily subjection because we have legislated against our- 
Selves, 


Foreigners are not to be blamed because we deliberately 


throw our raw materials at them and likewise. tie our own 
nrg Is and feet. We Americans, ourselves, would undoubtedly 
ake ‘vantage of such a situation if the tide were turned, 
eh ‘' is not so much to be wondered at that the two great 
io “ners of the resulting benefits should get to quarreling 
o.. le spoils to the extent of laying down the lives of half 
‘" people. We seem to be dazed by a stupor that is hard 


asaya: off. Surely we should be deliberate and careful, 
'si all the facts and make diligent «investigation before 

enacting any kind of legislation. 

] _“oes seem queer that somie legislation is enacted into 


lay ‘istanter with little or no investigation, even when such 


=. ‘ton can only be looked upon by foreign interests as 
z er one of the stunts that we have perpetrated against 
ursvives. (I refer to the wage law.) 

the ne the most striking example of our predicament is 
il act that since the outbreak of the European war not 5 
fin. ol, the pitch pine business has been done by American 
En: and during this period consumers of pitch pine in 


‘am pe have paid several hundred percent more for their 
“ih pies than ever in the history of the business, yet the 
anufacturers have received no more than in normal times ; 


in fact, when you consider the extra cost of production, they 
have not received as much as in normal times, The facts of 
the case are that the foreign capitalized firms in this country 
that have been doing the business are a part and parcel of the 
foreign buying coéperative agencies. Some one will say that 
several governments have been purchasing; yes, grant it, but 
these same governments are practically the foreign purchas- 
ing combinations and we have simply been victims of lack of 
nen aid, to say the least, and Government codpera- 
tion. 

Even tho there may be (and undoubtedly there are) some 
minor points that are not exactly as they should be, surely 
there is sufficient amount of fact easy to substantiate that 
will justify immediate action, so that the major points can 
be understood and practicable protective measures be adopted 
that will at least enable us to stand on our feet in the open 
fearlessly and with the feeling that our Government is ready 
to back us and protect us in legitimate competitive markets 
of the world, and that the actual demand and supply of our 
products will regulate prices rather than the clever manipu- 
lation of any foreign combine.—E. R HoLMgEs, Gulfport, 
Miss. 


[The above letter was written to a United States sen-- 
ator by Mr. Holmes, of the Holmes & Herrick Lumber 
Co., which is a large exporter of lumber, and a copy was 
sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It should certainly 
dispel the idea that any senator may have that the indi- 
vidual exporters are opposed to legislation such as pro- 
posed by the Webb bill. The letter very clearly sets 
forth the great need of legislation that will aid the 
American lumber industry in meeting foreign competi- 
tion and cultivating markets that are essential to the 
life and well being of that industry.—EDITor. | 


TRANSIT CAR BUSINESS DETRIMENT TO LUM- 
BER INDUSTRY 


Referring to article appearing in your issue of Oct. 14, on 
page 27, from Mr. H. D. Brasher, president of the H. D. 
Brasher Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, regarding my testi- 
mony before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington relative to the effect of-the abuse of the reconsign- 
ment privelege : 

If I recollect correctly, while it is true that I acknowl- 
cdged on the witness stand that I was president of the South- 
ern Pine Association it is also true that I qualified my testi- 
mony on the transit car proposition by stating that same was 
my private opinion and belief. 

I am not foolish enough to say that there are not cases 
where reconsignment privileges are proper and should be exer- 
cised, but when we take the total volume of business handled 
and the total effect upon cur business as manufacturers of 
lumber (we are not jobbers nor are we wholesalers except of 
our own product) our interests lie with the discontinuance 
of the practice of loading lumber and billing same to some 
destination when said lumber has not been sold. 

The mere fact that reconsignment has been permitted of 
recent years at nominal charges has brought about an abuse 
of this privilege on the part of many people in the industry, 
I refer particularly to those people who make a practice of 
handling transit car business. It certainly is not in the 
interest of the industry nor, in my judgment, in the interest 
of the public, that any commodity should be produced and 
sold for less than its cost of production, and yet that situ- 
ation has prevailed in the lumber business for a period of ten 
years past. During these last ten years many practices have 
arisen which are not sound business practices and which have 
had the effect of destroying the value of our product _and of 
creating waste in the woods and all taken together have put 
our business upon an unsound basis, and chief among these 
practices has been. the transit car abuse. 

There is no reason why lumber should not be consigned 
from the point of origin to its destination and direct to the 
consumer, instead of being handled on a reconsignment basis. 
Of course, I appreciate the fact that the argument is fre- 
quently made on the part of the jobber that it discloses to the 
manufacturer who the customer is that is purchasing the ma- 
terial. That is true, and where substitutions of grades are 
frequently made claims are made upon that basis (and which 
the manufacturer pays) and it would seem to me that as a 
manufacturer of lumber I would not accept that order which 
did not disclose to me the name of the consignee to whom I 
might be called upon at some future time to pay claims by 
reason of the fact of substitution of grades. But even if that 
‘were not a reason, certainly the lumber could be billed to the 
jobber purchasing it at point of destination where it is to be 
consumed, bill of lading sent to the consumer and upon arrival 
of the shipment the car could be set upon his tracks or team 
track for his handling without any reconsignment in transit, 
doing away with the practice which we are anxious to see 
done away with, namely, the billing of cars in transit unsold, 
to be sold at any price that can be secured for same. 

Another situation arises from this practice which I think is 
detrimental to a well conducted business, namely : 

Take conditions such as exist today; the lumber market is 
advancing, due to a shortage of cars. Cars are being used as 
warehouses and demurrage of $1 a day is being paid on same 
while the advance in the price of lumber itself is more than 
5 cents a thousand, or $1 a car; in other words, the holding 
of this lumber for speculative purposes and the using of the 
ears for warehouses accentuate the present difficulty of secur- 
ing cars, 

There are a great many arguments that can be advanced on 
each side of this question, but I think the lumber industry as 
a whole and the jobbers themselves as well as the manufac- 
turers would be greatly benefited by the stopping of this prac- 
tice. : 

Now, I am expressing myself again, personally, and not as 
president of the Southern Pine Association. When an attack 
is made on my attitude in this matter I want to give my rea- 
sons for same, and I am not afraid of stating my reasons 
plainly for believing that this most unstablizing influence on 
the value of our product in the market should be done away 
with.—CHARLEs 8. KEITH, Kansas City, Mo. 





SMALL OAK TIES WANTED 


I would like to be quoted a price on 5,000 oak ties 5x6, 5 
feet long from someone who can supply them. I would like to 
be quoted on both No. 1 and No. 2 grades.—INQuiIRY No. 77.’ 


[The above inquiry comes from Indiana.—EprrTor. ] 


MEASUREMENT OF THIN STOCK 


In measuring lumber all thicknesses under one inch are 
measured surface measure. Does this rule apply to thin di- 
mension? If not, what is the rule where no specific agree- 
ment has been made?—BARTHOLOMEW Saw MILL Co., Buck- 





eye, W. Va. 
[The board foot, as a unit of measurement, is and 
always has been 12 inches square and one inch thick and 


the number of board feet in any given material that is 
being measured according to this standard is obtained by 
dividing this standard volume of a board foot into the 
net standard volume of the material to be measured. 
This rule applies whether the material be one inch in 
thickness or some greater or less thickness. 

In contradiction to this, the superficial foot is a square 
foot upon the surface of the material regardless of its 
thickness and this superficial measure or ‘‘face measure’’ 
is now very widely used for the measurement of lumber 
less than one inch in thickness. It is prescribed by the 
inspection rules of a number of associations. The rule 
for the measurement of bay poplar in the official rules 
of the Southern Cypress Association uses language which 
exactly expresses the idea: 

All lumber less than one inch in thickness shall be meas- 
ured face measure. 


That says exactly what it means. Board measure is 
applied only to inch lumber and thicker. Superficial 
measure, an entirely different unit of measurement, is 
applied to thinner lumber. 

The rule of the Southern Pine Association expresses 
the same thought in a less exact manner: 


All sizes one inch or less in thickness shall be counted as 
one inch thick. 


The rule for Douglas fir, spruce, cedar, western cedar 
and western hemlock of the Pacific Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association uses almost identically the same language. 

The rule for cypress published in the same rule book 
as that for tupelo (bay poplar), already referred to, ° 
states the same principle somewhat more ambiguously 
where it says: 

All lumber shall be tallied surface or face measure, the 
tally counted up and the one-quarter or one-half added to the 
total where the lumber is one and one-quarter or one and 
one-half inches thick, and two inches and thicker to be multi- 
plied by the thickness. 


Here the inference is left that lumber less than one 
inch in thickness is to be counted as face measure inas- 
much as there is no instruction for deduction on account 
of the reduction in thickness of the stock. 

The rule book of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States says in its general in- 
structions: 

A careful piece tally must be kept of all lumber showing 
the face measure. This shall be considered the board measure 
in all lumber one inch and thicker. 


The meaning is obvious but the wording is unfortunate. 
This is not ‘‘board measure’’ but face measure. 

The rule of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion says: 

All lumber less than one inch must be counted face meas: 
ure. 

It is probable that some other association rules contain 
similar provisions for the measurement of thin lumber. 
Some, however, do not. 

Some years ago this particular point was at issue in a 
Treasury decision over the tariff to be assessed upon some 
thin lumber brought in from Canada. Here the import- 
ing lumbermen were, of course, desirous to have the thin 
lumber measured at board measure for the assessment 
of the tariff. The original decision applied the face 
measure to the stock, which, of course, increased the 
volume of its measurement, but the final decisions, as it 
is recalled, resulted in applying board measure, under 
which one-half inch lumber, of course, would have only 
one-half as many board feet as inch lumber of the same 
number of superficial feet. As a matter of fact this 
decision is not at all inconsistent with the custom of 
applying face measure to thinner stock in the lumber 
trade, for the simple reasen that the customs tariff is 
based upon ‘‘ board measure’’ and contains no provision 
that thinner lumber shall have face measure applied to it. 

Now, what has all this to do with the measurement 
of dimension stock? 

Dimension stock is not a standard item under any lum- 
ber association rule. Where, however, it is purchased 
as subject to association inspection as to grade it is 
probable that this provision of the contract would also 
carry the association standard of measurement. Where, 
however, dimension stock is purchased in terms of board 
measure—that is, where the order states so many ‘‘ feet 
B. M.’’— it is extremely probable that the court would 
hold that the board measure unit is invariably a unit of 
144 square inches, cubic measurement, and so apply it. 

Why, however, should dimension or any other stock be 
purchased without a specific agreement as to the unit 
of measurement which is being used in the transactions? 
—EDITOoR. | 





FORESTERS appear somewhat to have revised their 
theory that the bald cypress is a wood that does not lend 
itself to reforestation and which is, therefore, limited 
to the present supply. It is true that cypress is a very 
slow growing wood after it reaches one and two hundred 
years of age, but it has been found that cypress trees 
under suitable situation will grow to twenty or thirty 
inches in diameter in fifty years of growth. Trees 
planted for ornamental purposes in the District of Co- 
lumbia have excelled all other species in the rapidity 
of their growth. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


If prosperity were the theme of this review one 
could fill columns with stories of record-breaking prices 
for all classes of farm products, the greatest export 
business the country has ever known, tremendous de- 
mands upon steel mills for their products, unprece- 
dented bank clearances, movements of freight un- 
equaled in the history of the country, labor fully em- 
ployed at the highest prices ever known, the entire 
country pulsating and throbbing with a prosperity and 
an industrial activity the like of which has never be- 
fore been seen, but the average lumberman today has 
little patience with these stories of prosperity when 
he sees his product lying on his yards or in his sheds 
and his machinery idle while wouldbe purchasers 
clamor for the lumber that he can not move because 
of the inability of the railroads to supply him with 
the necessary rolling stock. With a bigger demand 
for their product than they have enjoyed for years, 
with buyers not only willing but eager to pay prices 
far in advance of those that have prevailed for the 
last year or more, the lumber manufacturers find them- 
selves practically impotent, their hands tied and no possi- 
bility of profiting by the long hoped for condition in 
the lumber trade, a good demand at fair prices. 


* * * 


The burden of this review for several weeks has 
been the car shortage. If the outstanding feature in 
the lumber trade is to be prominently recounted in 
these columns that subject will probably be the theme 
of this review for weeks, for certainly there has been 
no improvement in transportation conditions and even 
the most sanguine traffic official is loath to make prom- 
ises that will afford the lumber shipper any definite 
hope of being permitted to move a normal amount of 
his product at any time within the very near future. 
Conditions generally thruout the country are entirely 
favorable for a big fall and winter business, a demand 
in fact that is calculated to continue well along into 
the spring of 1917, but unfortunately lumber manu- 
facturers are unable to avail themselves of these fa- 
vorable conditions and the lumber trade is held back 
and compelled virtually to mark time while some 
plan is being evolved that will make possible deliv- 
ery of the lumber that buyers so urgently need and 
that shippers are so eager to dispose of. Some ray of 
hope was held out by the committee on car service 
of the American Railway Association, which has ad- 
vised the Southern Pine Association that ‘‘the Amer- 
ican Railway Association is planning a modification 
of the rules relating to car handling in an attempt 
to secure relief. It is much to be hoped that this 
effort will prove successful and will bring results.’’ 
Just what modification of the rules the railway asso- 
ciation has in mind has not been stated, but it is pre- 
sumed that an attempt will be made for a change in 
the per diem charge of gars that will put this charge 
on a sliding scale increasing with each day over a 
certain number of days that a car of one road is 
held by another road to which it has been consigned 
in being routed to its final destination. The whole 
trouble of the car situation seems to be that eastern 
roads are holding either at terminal points or in serv- 
ice on their lines cars belonging to roads in other 
sections of the country, the demand for transportation 
facilities being so great as to make it more profitable 
for the roads to pay the small per diem charge and 
use the cars than to return them to the roads to which 
they belong and where they are so urgently needed. 


* * * 


Serious car shortages are reported to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week from practically every lumber- 
producing section of the United States, the shortage 
being less serious in the North and in the Southeast 
than in any other section. The South and West are 
hard driven and the movement of southern yellow 
pine and of the west Coast lumber products is very 
seriously hampered because of the inability of the 
railroads to supply the much needed equipment. The 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the South Pine Asso- 
ciation and the cooperage industries are codperating 
in an effort to secure relief from the car shortage and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
been requested to appoint a committee to communicate 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the va- 
rious railway associations with a view to formulating 
plans looking to the prevention of any future car 
shortage similar to that now existing. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States also has been asked 
to throw its powerful influence into the fight for bet- 
ter transportation facilities, and the movement has 
even gone so far as to take the shape of a petition 
to Congress to pass legislation making it compulsory 
for railways promptly to transport to destination 
freight delivered to them, with severe penalties for 
failure to do so. In the meantime, while  ship- 
pers are using every means within their power to se- 
cure relief from this intolerable situation the railroads 
are overwhelmed with an unprecedented volume of 
business and, finding their facilities totally inadequate 
to care for it, are placing large orders for additional 
equipment, as a result of which all of the car-building 
companies thruout the country are busy and have or- 
ders booked months ahead. This demand for cars is 
creating a more active demand for lumber for ecar- 
building, as many of the orders placed are for all- 
wood cars while many others are for composite wood 
and steel cars. This is the only redeeming feature of 
this situation so far as the lumber industry is con- 
cerned. - 


While the movement of southern yellow pine is 
limited because of the acute ear shortage in all sec- 
tions of that territory, the material that is shipped 
is bringing much better prices than have prevailed 
for a long time, the market tendency being constantly 
upward. Average prices on southern yellow pine as 
reported to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week from 
some of the important producing centers include 1x3 
A edge grain flooring, $33.75; B and better edge grain, 
$32; B and better flat grain, $22; No. 1 flat grain, 
$19; 5<-inch ceiling B and better, $20; No. 1, $17.50; 
3%4-inch partition B and better, $22.50; No. 1, $20; 
B and better bevel siding, $15.50; No. 1, $13; B and 
better drop siding, $22; No. 1, $19.50; 1x4 _B and bet- 
ter finish, $22.50; fencing 1x4-16, $16; shiplap, 1x8, 
14 to 16, $17.50; No. 1 boards %4x8, 14 to 16 feet, 
$15.50, other lengths, $16.50; No. 1 boards, 4x10, 
14 to 16 feet, $17, others lengths, $17.50; No. 2 
fencing 1x4, 10 to 20 feet, $11.50; 1x6, 10 to 20 feet, 
$13.50; 2x6 No. 1 ear decking, $17; 7x16, 28-foot string- 
ers, $30; 12x12-14 rough heart caps, $21.50; 6x8-8 
rough heart ties, $18; rough heart paving block stock, 
$16; 16-foot dimension, $4.50 off 1912 list, other 
lengths up to 20 feet $5 off, and 22 and 24 feet $8.50 
off, the same concession applying to No. 1 and No. 2 
dimension. While rail shipments of southern yellow 
pine are retarded by the lack of cars, a heavy move- 
ment of export material is in progress, one concern 
alone now being engaged in moving 30,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine from Gulf ports, all of which will be 
despatched before the end of the year. All of this 
material is for foreign Government account, vessels 
being supplied by the purchaser. Other shipments of 
yellow pine are going by water to Cuba; some to 
Mexico and other shipments are being sent to the 
Panama Canal Zone for Government account. There is 
a demand now for practically all of the lumber in ship- 
ping condition on the yards of the southern pine mills, 
this demand coming from all classes of buyers, but 
practically the only shipments that are moving are 
those that can be made on flat cars, and at many 
points even flat cars are not to be had. In view of 
present and prospective conditions thruout yellow pine 
consuming territory lumber bought on the present mar- 
ket will reach the purchaser at a lower price than any 
that will be bought during the balance of this year. 


* * * 


Reports from 113 mills to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association indicate that manufacturers in the 
Pacific Northwest also feel keenly the effects of the 
ear shortage, shipments for the last week having 
dropped to 18.04 percent below orders and 22.15 per- 
cent below actual production. Mills included in this 
report now have requirements on their books for 7,114 
cars, with stock already conditioned for transcontinen- 
tal delivery and to take care of orders that have been 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENT 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine 
Association compiled from reports from 157 mills for 
the week ended Friday, Oct. 20, shows orders on hand 
26,624 cars, or 562,032,640 feet; 
orders received during the week 
3,902 cars, or 82,371,220 feet, 
making a total of 30,526 cars, or 
644,403,860 feet. Shipments dur- 
ing the week amounted to 3,548 
cars, or 74,898,280 feet, leaving a 
balance of orders on hand of 
26,978 cars, or 569,505,580 feet. 
Production during the week at 
the 157 mills included in this re- 
port was 86,909,266 feet, or an 
average per mill of 553,562 feet. 
Normal production for the same 
period at these mills is 105,989,- 
754 feet, or an average per mill 
of 675,094 feet. This shows that 
actual production for the week 
at the mills reporting was below 
normal 19,080,488 feet, or 18 per- 
cent. The effect of the car short- 
age is reflected directly in the 
report of shipments, shipments 
for the week being below pro- 
duction 12,010,986 feet, or 13.82 
percent, while they were less than 
normal production 31,091,474 feet, 
or 29.33 percent. The result of 
the car shortage is indirectly: re- 
flected in the report of orders, 
which, while showing an increase, 
are much below what they would 
have been had a normal car sup- 
ply been available. Orders were 
less than production for the week 
4,538,046 feet, or 5.22. percent, 
but were in excess of shipments 
7,472,940 feet, or 9.98 percent. 
The increase in orders compared 
with last report was 7,472,940 
feet, or 1.33 percent. The total 
unfilled orders on hand of 26,978 
ears form the largest unfilled 
order report that has been made 
for several months. In this report 21,110 feet is used 
as the basis for carload, this being the average sized 
ear shipped in September. 
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accepted. In the face of an increasing car shortage 
the order files show a gain, and prices in thai terri. 
tory are reported as steady with a slight upward 
tendency. LKastern buyers of Pacific coast woods are 
offering manufacturers in that territory blanket con. 
tracts to cover future specifications on present values 
but manufacturers are not keen for this kind of busi. 
ness, as they do not care to tie themselves up on long 
time contracts at the present low level of values when 
they have every reason to believe that prices within 
a comparatively short time will be much more satis. 
factory than they are today. The report of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association shows that production 
last week at the 113 mills was 69,921,096 feet, this 
being 8.94 percent below normal. The balance of un- 
shipped orders on hand for transcontinental deliy- 
ery amount to 177,850,462 feet, for  coastwise 
delivery 49,998,693 feet and for offshore delivery 
46,698,797 feet, making the total unshipped orders on 
hand 274,547,952 feet. In both the Pacific Northwest 
and the Inland Empire mills are experiencing a good 
demand for their product and stocks in the Inland 
Empire are reported as being very much below normal. 
California sugar and white pine mills have much the 
same report to make as those in other sections, there 
being a good demand, but transportation facilities are 
lacking. One concern reports a shortage of over 200 
cars, with no relief in sight. With the demand con- 
stantly increasing there is no doubt that when cars 
are available and manufacturers who have withdrawn 
from the market again put their salesmen in the field 
buyers will have to pay prices considerably in advance 
of those now prevailing for all classes of lumber. 
* * * 


Conditions in the hardwood market continue to be 
favorable in practically every respect, with the ex- 
ception of course of the universal cry of car short- 
age. In southern hardwoods a decided improvement 
in the oaks, particularly in the higher grades, than in 
construction timber and dimension is reported. In 
the Cincinnati market common grades of oak are re- 
ported to be more active and some lines are said to 
be 50 cents and $1 higher. In that market No. 1 
common has been selling well at $37.50 to $38.75 for 
8/4, $44.50 to $46 for 10/4 and $47 for 12/4. Red 
oak, first and seconds, 6/4, is quoted at $59.50 and 8/4 
at $61. Construction white oak is exceedingly strong, 
with FAS selling at $84.75 and $85 for 5/4 and 6/4 
thicknesses; some thicknesses of No. 1 common sell 
at about $55. Memphis reports an unusually large 
demand for gum, for which higher prices are now be- 
ing received than at any other time since this wood 
came into prominence. This market also reports an 
especially good demand for ash, with hickory moving 
as freely as limited offerings will allow. Cottonwood 
is firm, box factories taking the lower grades freely. 
Eastern distributing centers report good demand for 
practically all the hardwoods, the greatest call being 
for hardwood flooring of all kinds, thick ash, maple 
and basswood. Birch, beech and gum are selling well 
and there is a better demand for poplar as well as 
for No. 1 and 2 chestnut; stocks of sound wormy chest- 
nut are reported as being scarce. In the northern 
hardwoods, while there is a demand for practically 
all classes, birch, maple, elm and basswood in 4/4 
and thicker seem to be in most active call. Vehicle 
manufacturing plants are actively in the market for 
material, as all of them have heavy orders booked, 
this demand making the position of hickory especially 
strong. Altogether the hardwood market situation 
both north and south is satisfactory; manufacturers 
are getting better prices for their product than have 
prevailed the greater part of this year. 

* * * 

North Carolina pine manufacturers are experiencing 
an active demand for their product, but, as in other 
sections, they are so hampered by lack of cars that 
in no ease can they promise prompt shipment. As 
practically 90 percent of the business offered is for 
prompt shipment it is impossible for them to book 
anything like all of the orders that are available. 
Considerable business has been placed for future de- 
livery, but manufacturers are not inclined to book 
orders further than sixty days ahead at the outside. 
Roofers are reported to be in most active demand, 
while in dressed stocks Nos. 3 and 4 13/16-inch floor- 
ing have been selling briskly, with the market tend- 
ency upward. The northern pine situation is exceed- 
ingly strong. Stocks in the North are reported to be 
very badly broken and abnormally low, approximately 
300,000,000 feet less being on stick at the mills than 
at this date last year. Northern stocks are in such 
condition that many manufacturers will not take or 
ders to exceed 25 percent of dimension in any Cat. 
Hemlock is reported to be in about the same condi- 
tion, with stocks badly broken, an active demand and 
prices strong. Because of the unusually heavy de 
mand for pulp wood, paper mills are buying hemlock 
logs at fancy prices. Southern yellow pine mills being 
unable to secure cars in which to make delivery, 
many buyers in the North of this material are filling 
their requirements with hemlock, altho they find con 
siderable difficulty in getting this material also. Lit- 
tle change has been noticed in the cypress situation, 
which continues exceedingly strong. In the Chicage 
market there is a good demand for shop, while pecky 
‘eypress moves fairly well. Kansas City reports 4 
normal demand, with yard stocks the main feature of 
cypress buying. Other consuming markets report a? 
active movement in cypress, trade being limited only 
by the few cars available at producing points. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 
Southern Alabama, western Florida, parts of Georgia and 
ther southern States were swept by a hurricane Oct. 19 that 
pencil heavy property damage, ‘especially to shipping. The 
wind attained a velocity of 114 miles an hour. Four persons 
are known to have been killed by the hurricane. 


Delegates estimated at 350, from the International Irriga- 

tion Congress and the International Farming Congress, at- 
tended the dedication at Elephant Butte, N. M., of the Ele- 
hant Butte dam, It is intended to impound the largest 
Prtificially retained body of water in the world, and cost 
5,000,000. 
' In the New York City cotton market Oct. 19 that staple 
reached the highest price in forty-four years, being quoted 
for the highest grades at 19 cents a pound. Wheat sold at 
Minneapolis at $1.86%, the highest since 1898. Provision 
prices were higher in sympathy. Corn reached $1, the high- 
est since 1892. Fancy grades of flour were sold at $10.20 a 
barrel in Chicago Oct. 26, The International Agricultural In- 
stitute, at Rome, Italy, Oct. 21, estimated the world’s wheat 
harvest at 7 percent below the average and 25 percent less 
than that of last year. The Russian wheat crop is given as 
90 percent below that of last year. Bituminous coal reached 
$4.25 a ton at Pittsburgh (Pa.) mines Oct. 23, the highest 
figure it ever attained. 

Nearly $700,000 was pledged for the new year’s work by 
delegates to the national convention of the Methodist Women’s 
Home Missionary Society, held in Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 20. 
A million dollars is expected to be raised by the end of the 
year. 

At a banquet given in Chicago Oct. 20 its Young Men's 
Christian Association was reported to have a membership of 
93,707, making it the largest Y. M. C. A. branch in the world. 

As a result of a storm that swept Lake Erie late last week 
four steamers are known to have been lost and fifty persons 
were drowned. Eighteen men lost their lives in a mine explo- 
sion at Marvel, Ala., Oct. 22 

Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission issued Oct. 
23 showed 400 percent increase in the operating income of the 
nine principal express companies of the United States for the 
fiscal year ended last June. Their total operating income was 
$10,560,650, against $2,556,212 the previous year. 


Washington 


From fifty to 100 special agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice are investigating for the Government alleged election 
conspiracies in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Colorado. Prosecutions under the Federal 
laws are expected to follow. 


Official authorization for training in military science of 
students of sixteen of the country’s leading universities and 
colleges was given by the War Department last week to execu- 
tive officers of the institutions at a conference between them 
and ranking department officials. A curriculum for them is 
being arranged, to become effective, when completed, by an 
order issued by the secretary of war. 

Leaving Washington Oct. 22, the Federal Farm Board will 
visit and hold hearings in November as follows: At St. Louis, 
Mo., 13th; Little Rock, Ark., 14th; Ft. Worth, Tex., 15th; 


Houston, Tex., 16th; Phoenix, Ariz., 18th; Albuquerque, 
N. M., 20th; Ararillo, N. M., 21st; Oklahoma City, Okla., 
22nd; Memphis, Tenn., 23rd; Louisville, Ky., 24th; Charles- 
ton, W. Va., 25th. 

Advice from a “trustworthy source” says that Japan recog- 
nizes that America entertains no idea of territorial aggrandize- 
ment or political influence in China and is willing to co- 
operate with this country in the development of China, 


In a preliminary apportionment of the fund of $3,000,000 
made available by the new army appropriation act for the 
national guard the>War Department has directed that the 
allotment of funds be based ‘‘on the enlisted strength in- 
cluded in the service of the United States at the date of 
allotment, Sept. 13,’”’ and that only enlisted men who have 
taken the new dual oath be considered. The allotment will 
be made on the basis of the national guard in Federal service 
on Mexican border duty. 


Gold in the United States has increased from $1,887,270,604 
on Aug. 1, 1914, to $2,636,009,564 Oct. 1 of this year. The 
gold in this country is now double that of 1904 and 40 percent 
more than at the beginning of the European War. 


Orders for more than 200 aeroplanes have been placed by 
the War Department. They are of the school, reconnaissance, 
pursuit and battle types. Some of them will be distributed 
to the national guard, many of whose members will be in- 
structed in flying by regular army officers, 

Under the law passed by the last session of Congress the 
Pension Bureau has received 66,000 applications for increase 
of widows’ pensions. Of these 25,000 have been allowed, and 
allowances are made at the rate of 2,000 a day. 


Field artillery camps will soon be established on the Pacific 
coast and on the south Atlantic coast by the War Department. 
In — they will be devoted to instruction of the national 
guard. 


Two of the largest munitions plants of the country are to 
transform their auxiliary plants into dye works at the end 
of the European War, according to arrangements of the 
Department of Commerce. An expected result is to make this 
country independent of the German dye monopoly. 


Foreign 


French drive reaches a point within one mile of Peronne, 
in the Somme region, Oct. 19; Serbs take village in the 
Monastir; Roumanians push back foe in Transylvania; 
Italians and Austrians claim advantage in heavy Trentino 
battle; Belgians defeat Teutons in British East Africa. Vio- 
lent Italian-Austrian battle in the Trentino continues Oct. 
20; Roumanians drive back Teutons to Transylvania frontier 
but lose in Dobrudja; Serbs capture two Macedonian towns; 
Beriin reports recapture of trenches captured by British north 
of the Somme Oct. 18, storming of Russian positions in 
Galicia and taking of 2,000 prisoners; Russians claim re- 
pulse of Teuton attacks. British capture trenches and sev- 
eral hundred prisoners on a 5,000-yard drive on the Somme 
front, Oct. 21; Russians successfully attack three Teuton 
positions near Lemberg; Teutons drive Roumanians back on 
the entire 43-mile Dobrudja front. Route of Roumanians in 
Dobrudja continues Oct. 22; Germans inflict defeat on Rus- 
sians southeast of Lemberg: Allies. repulse German attempts 
to recover lost ground on the Somme front. Teuton forces 
route Roumanians and capture Constanza, principal Rou- 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


manian seaport, Oct. 23; British and French extend their 
gains on the Somme front; Allies forced to retreat in 
Dobrudja. French troops gained two miles at Verdun and 
captured the village and fort of Douaumont, Oct. 24; British 
and French lose heavily in attack on the Somme; Serbs ac- 
vance in Macedonia ; violent artillery duels rage on the whole 
Italian front ; Teutons increase successes against Roumanians. 
Central Powers continue their successful advance in Dobrudja 
and Transylvania Oct. 25; French troops widen their victory 
north of Verdun. 


Oct. 24 J. P. Morgan was reported to have completed ar- 
rangements for the next British loan in America for $300,- 
000,000. New York financiers are negotiating with the French 
Government for a French credit of between fifty and one hun- 
dred million dollars, to run eighteen months and be used 
solely for exports to France. 

Near Talern, S'pain, across the Noguera Pallaresa River, 
American engineers have just completed the largest dam in 
the world, 330 feet high and 700 feet in length. Its water 
power will be used to develop electrical power and to irri- 
gate 100 square miles of territory. 

At a recent meeting of the British Imperial Council of 
Commerce a resolution was passed urging the Government to 
adopt a uniform system of weights, measures and currency. 
Requests for the Government to take control of prices of food 
and other necessities were made Oct. 20 by mayors and alder- 
men of Quebec and Ontario cities and representatives of labor 
and other organizations. The Italian Government is conduct- 
ing a campaign against speculators in wearing apparel and 
foods. 

Loss of the German submarine merchantman Bremen, more 
than a month overdue at an American port, is conceded by 
Teuton diplomats. The submarine merchantman service is 
to be continued, according to Berlin advices. 


At Vienna, Austria, Count Karl Stuergkh, Austrian prime 
minister, was shot and killed Oct. 21 by Ludwig Adler, a pub- 
lisher, “for political reasons.” 


French troops seized a square mile of territory adjoining 
the French concession at Tien Tsin Oct. 20. The French 
legation answered the Chinese foreign office protest by say- 
ing that it assumed full responsibility for the act. 

Governmental candidates were reported overwhelmingly 
victorious at the election held Oct. 22 thruout Mexico for 
deputies and alternates to the ratification congress called by 
Carranza to be held at Queretaro Dec. 1. Two hundred dele- 
gates will attend the congress, will ratify all decrees issued 
by Carranza and provide the country with a new constitu- 
tion. 

Dublin, Ireland, is largely to be rebuilt under the auspices 
of the Housing & Town Planning Association of Ireland. The 
city has recommended acceptance of a loan of $2,000,000, to 
bes devoted to that purpose, offered by financiers of Boston, 

ass. 

In a collision between freight and passenger trains at 
Ramos Arispe, Mexico, Oct. 20, fifty persons were killed and 
many were injured. 

Opening it to all manufacturers except those of enemy 
countries, Lyons, France, will hold a fair from March 1 to 
March 15, 1917. It will accept manufactured articles only 
one is frankly designed to supplant the yearly fair at Leipsic, 
yermany. 





SOUTHERNERS ATTEMPT TO REMEDY CAR SHORTAGE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 23.—Fully fifty representatives 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Pine 
Association and the Cooperage Industries took part in 
the conference held here Oct. 20 to discuss the serious 
car shortage and to take steps looking to early relief. 
John W. McClure, president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, occupied the chair. 

It developed, from the information supplied by those 
participating, that the railroads are not supplying more 
than an average of 40 percent of the cars required for 
the handling of shipments of lumber and lumber products 
and it- was agreed by all that the present remarkable 
scarcity of cars is due to the fact that most roads in 
the South do not own sufficient cars to take care of the 
traffic offered them. 

A resolution was adopted providing for higher demur- 
Tage charges, as follows: 

Resolved, That this conference recommend an increased 
demurrage scale in congested districts on the following basis : 
£1 for the first three days, $3 for the second three days and $5 
for all time after the first six days. 

A resolution was then offered by J. B. Robertson, of 
pel Pelican Cooperage & Lumber Co., Mounds, La., as 
OlOWS: 


Resolved, That it is the consensus of this meeting that the 
present scarcity of cars is occasioned largely by the fact that 
most southern roads do not own sufficient cars for the mileage 
they control and that legislation be promoted to require them 
to operate sufficient cars. 


This was adopted by unanimous vote. 
A resolution was also presented by H. H. Snell, of the 
Lathrop Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., as follows: 


Resolved, That this conference request R. H. Downman, 
President of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
to ort a committee which shall communicate with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and the various railway associa- 
tions with reference to formulating plans looking to the pre- 


— of any future car shortage similar to that now 





or 


This was likewise unanitnously adopted. 
On motion of Walker L. Wellford, president of Coop- 


erage ‘ndustries and vice president and general manager 
ot ‘ho Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, President Me- 
_ “ppointed a committee of four to draw up suitable 


olutions for presentation to the conference. Those 
peg were George C. Ehemann, W. H. Dick, W. L. 
Vellford and H. H. Snell and the resolutions presented 
are us follows: 


solved, That this meeting, composed of shippers of forest 
“ucts, believes that the difficulties confronting shippers 
great cunt of car shortage, which in many instances involves 
at inancial loss, could be remedied by the enactment of 
prompted by Congress making it compulsory for railroads 
with - ly to transport to destination freight delivered to them, 
they } dequate penalties for failure to do so; and further, that 
within « required, under penalty, to furnish cars for loading 
— & reasonable time after orders are placed. 
to ({olved, further, That the secretary is hereby instructed 
Unite municate with other shippers’ associations in the 
in ti web tates to the end that all shippers will be concerted 
‘elr efforts and that this resolution be brought to the 








attention of the Newland’s resolution committee, which com- 
mittee has authority to look into the question of railroad 
regulation, and that witnesses appear before that committee 
to present the views of shippers. 


Mr, Wellford read and offered the following resolution 
to be adopted by the meeting and to be presented by 
S. B. Anderson to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at its next meeting, and ask that that 
organization assist in this matter: 


WHEREAS, The car shortage now confronting the forest 
products industry of the South has assumed serious propor- 
tions, necessitating closing of plants, throwing laborers out 
of employment and rendering investments in the industry 
absolutely unremunerative ; and, 

WHEREAS, Our business is so organized and conducted that 
our operations extend thruout the year, thus giving the rail- 
roads steady and regular traffic ; and, 

WHEREAS, From published reports the railroads’ dividends 
appear today to be sufficient to warrant the expense of new 
equipment and upkeep of old equipment; and, 

WHEREAS, It appears that the lines serving the lumber cen- 
ters of the South have a large number of cars on northern 
roads which they are unable to have returned ; and, 

WHEREAS, It appears that in this section other commodities 
are given the preference in the furnishing of cars, to the 
detriment of lumbermen ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the lumber industry as represented by this 
joint meeting of associations urgently petitions the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to take such action as will 
relieve the car shortage situation. 


This resolution was unanimously adopted. 
A resolution endorsing the suggestion of C. I. Millard, 
president and general manager of the John L. Roper 
Co. of Norfolk, Va., as follows, was unanimously adopted: 


To be oy all receivers of carload freight of the embargoed 
commodity to obtain a certificate from the local officials of the 
delivering railroads that carload freight will be promptly un- 
loaded, when placed upon private sidings, or assigned space for 
team track deliveries ; that such certificate be attached to the 
billing at the point of loading; and that the embargo be con- 
tinued on all carload freight destined to those receivers who 
can not satisfy the delivering line that they—the receivers— 
are able to discharge the cars upon delivery. 





CAR SHORTAGE HEARING TO BE HELD AT 
LOUISVILLE 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 27.—Following the receipt of a 
wire from J. H. Townshend, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, at 
Memphis, R. R. May, manager of the Louisville branch 
of the organization, announced thru the local press that’ 
Commissioner McChord, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, had arranged for a hearing in Louisville on 
Nov. 6 relative to the car shortage in the South, which 
was fully discussed at a meeting of the traffic associa- 
tion in Memphis last week, attended by leading lumber- 
men of the South. . 

Following the meeting at Memphis, John McClure, 
president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
and J. V. Norman, representing the Louisville lumber 
interests, thru the local branch traffic organization and 
the Louisville Hardwood Club, went to Washington, and 
on Monday of this week laid the conclusions reached at 


the Memphis meeting before the commission, with the 
result that Commissioner McChord arranged for the meet- 
ing at Louisville, as being a central point, easily reached 
from all sections. It is expected that every lumber or- 
ganization in the South will be represented and that 
a large number of the large operators will also be present. 

R. R. May stated that the principal proposals to be 
made to the commission were those discussed at Memphis, 
including a new scale of demurrage; a higher per diem 
charge for cars as between roads; requirement of local 
agents to receive certification of shippers and receivers 
of ability to load or unload before cars were placed in 
their hands ete. The question of requiring railroads to 
provide sufficient equipment to take care of shipping 
along their lines will not be referred to the commission, 
except in a suggestive way. j 

It is said that facts will be placed before the commis- 
sion showing that upward of-100,000 freight cars are now 
being used at seaport points for storage purposes where 
freight is being held awaiting ocean shipping, the cars 
being withheld at a rate of $1 a day, which is found 
cheaper than securing storage space and rehandling under 
present congested conditions, and high, scarce labor. It 
is proposed to have regulations formulated similar to 
those governing refrigerator cars, and have these regula- 
tions applied to all forms of shipping in order to raise 
the demurrage charge to a point where it will be com- 
pulsory to load and unload cars promptly. 


Arrangements have been made locally whereby Edward 
L. Davis, of Louisville, and Allen McLean, of New Al- 
bany, Ind., have been chosen to represent the Louisville 
Hardwood Club and the Louisville branch of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association at the hearing of the 
Federal Trade Commissioner in Memphis on Monday, 
relative to conditions existing in the hardwood industry 
of the South. 





LUMBERMEN ‘‘HOT AFTER’’ ANTI- 
SHINGLEITES 

New York, Oct. 24.—The Material Men’s Association 
of Passaic and. Bergen counties is at work with com- 
mittees appointed by local boards for revising building 
ordinances and much activity has developed owing to the 
fact that it is reported that wooden shingles will be 
barred in the revised rulings.. -H. Danielson, secretary 
of the Material Men’s Association, is in touch with lum- 
ber associations for the purpose of getting lumbermen to 
appear before the committee to convince those bodies that 
wooden shingles do not constitute a menace in the out- 
lying districts. The non-combustible shingle manufac- 
turers appear to be exerting every effort to have wooden 
shingles barred from the new building shingle ordinances 
but the local lumbermen believe that with some help 
they should have no difficulty in overcoming this move 
by the non-combustible shingle people. 
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GIVES HISTORY OF UPPER PENINSULA FORESTS 


Tells of the First Sawmill Built—Gives Figures Show- 
ing Present Virgin Forests 


EscanaBaA, Micu., Oct. 21.—At a recent meeting of the 
Michigan State Historical Association, A. L. Sawyer, of 
Menominee, delivered an address on ‘‘Forests of the 
Upper Peninsula and Their Place in History.’’ After 
telling of the early forests and the part played in the 
life of the Indians he said the first sawmill was built on 
the Menominee River in 1832, another in 1841, while one 
was built at the same time in Escanaba. In 1852 another 
was built at Ontonagon that had a capacity of 5,000 feet 
a day, and was considered a large mill in those times. 
From this small beginning the lumber industry grew 
until it reached its zenith at Menominee in 1889, when 
642,000,000 feet of logs, valued at almost $12,000,000, 
passed thru the river booms. 

He stated that while actual figures of the amount of 
timber handled are extremely hard and in some eases 
impossible to get, the Menominee River Boom Co.’s 
records show that from 1868 to the present time there has 
passed thru its booms 10,808,749,178 feet of logs. Mr. 
Sawyer remarked that despite the fact that so much of 
the standing timber has been cut away, there are now 140 
lumber operators within the limits of the upper peninsula, 
and that from all indications the lumber industry will 
be a great business for many years. He stated that, 
according to the State Tax Commission, Dickinson County 
possesses 175,000 acres, Iron County 366,000 acres, Go- 
gebic County nearly 600,000 acres of virgin timberland, 
and it is estimated that in Schoolcraft County there still 
remains 1,000,000,000 feet of timber tributary to the 
Manistique mills. 

In concluding he spoke of the wonderful farms into 
which the cleared lands are being converted and drew a 
beautiful picture of the future of the upper peninsula 
or ‘‘clover land,’’ as it is often termed. 





NEGOTIATE FOR BIG TIMBERLAND DEAL 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 21.—Negotiations are under way 
here for the purchase from the Dubois Lumber Co. of 
about 1,000,000,000 feet of fir timber by the Oregon 
Lumber Co., a Utah corporation, operating quite exten- 
sively in this State: John E. Dubois, of Dubois, Pa., 
head of the Dubois interests, and W. H. Eccles, of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., are both in the city, and it is ex- 
pected that definite anouncement of the transfer will 
be made within a few days. The timber is on the Ne- 
halem River, and includes some of the finest stands in the 
Northwest. The investment in timber will involve ap- 
proximately $1,500,000, and the intention is, if the deal 
is closed, to build 40 miles of railroad to give an outlet 
to tidewater for the logs. David C. Eccles, of Ogden, 
Utah, is president of the Oregon Lumber Co. The Eccles 
are now operating in eastern Oregon and at Hood River 
and also have properties near Banks, in Washington 
County, but where the mill was recently destroyed by 
fire. The Dubois Lumber Co. has a large new mill in 
the Nehalem country, but it is not in operation at 
present. 


DECISION FAVORABLE TO LUMBERMEN 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 25——W. H. Stark and Dr. E. W. 
Brown, president and vice president respectively of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., with large cypress inter- 
ests in Louisiana, will benefit substantially from the de- 
cree of the United States Supreme Court confirming a 
judgment of the lower court in favor of the Vinton Pe- 
troleum Co. against the Sun Co., involving about $400,000. 
Messrs. Stark and Brown are principal stockholders in 
the Vinton company. The case has been bitterly con- 
tested and was based on differing interpretations of a 
contract for the sale of Vinton crude oil. 








SOUTHERN MILLS’ CUT AND SHIPMENT REPORT 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 23.—Reports from sixteen mills 
operating in this district for the week ended Oct. 20, 
shows orders on hand Oct. 13, 1,738 cars less orders can- 
celled thirteen cars, leaving a total of 1,725 cars, or 32,- 
247,500 feet. Orders accepted for the week amounted to 
339 ears, or 6,339,300 feet, leaving a total of orders on 
hand of 2,064 cars, or 38,596,800 feet. Shipments for 
the week amounted to 314 cars, or 5,871,800 feet, leav- 
ing a balance of orders on hand Oct. 20 of 1,750 cars, 
or 32,725,000 feet. Actual production at the sixteen mills 
included in this report for the week was 6,556,875 feet 
against a normal production of 8,325,537 feet, making 
a total curtailment at these mills for the week of 1,768,- 
662 feet. Eight of these mills report car supply 25 per- 
cent of normal, six report the supply 50 percent of nor- 
mal and two 75 percent. 


DISCARDS CANNED GOODS FROM COMMISSARY STOCK 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 25.—Hereafter the commissary 
department of the Kirby Lumber Co. will discard the 
handling of canned goods and will use only fresh veg- 
etables and garden truck for distribution at its numerous 
stores. The company hopes in this way to aid in the de- 
velopment of the agricultural products of eastern Texas. 

Announcement of the above move was made by B. F. 
Bonner, vice president and general manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. The reason assigned is the rapidly increasing 
cost of canned goods. As the commissary of the company 
expends considerably over $1,000,000 annually for the 
necessaries of life it will mean a big thing to the farm- 
ers, who are called upon to furnish the supplies. 





To carry out its purpose, the Kirby company will . 


place advertising with the country newspapers in the ter- 
ritory where its mills are located calling. upon the farm- 
ers and the truck growers to get busy and plant more 
vegetables. A special representative will also be sent 
to the Brownsville district to urge the farmers to make 
similar preparations and to arrange for the purchase of 
fresh vegetables. They will be handled on a close mar- 
gin, with no idea on the part of the company of making 
a profit. 

The commissary department of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany is a miniature commercial world in itself. It em- 
ploys about eighty men with a stere manager at each of 
its mills in eastern Texas and an inspector of stores in 
general charge. 


LESS RESTRAINT IN PURCHASES OF ROLLING STOCK 


Large Car Orders Will Be Placed Soon—Expected 
Foreign Contracts a Market Feature 





Long deferred deliveries and the prevailing high 
prices of material are putting less restraint on the 
railroads in the purchase of new rolling stock than they 
did two or three months ago, when better deliveries 
could be obtained and prices were lower. The rail- 
roads appear to be accustomed to present price levels. 
Wood plays a large part in the case of most of the 
new inquiries for freight cars. Prospective business 
aggregates close to 15,000 cars and includes some of 
the biggest buyers. The total of orders already placed 
this month is approximately 20,000 cars. 

The Union Pacific Railroad is in the market for an 
indefinite number of cars, probably about 3,000, and 
has issued inquiries for 1,000 automobile cars. The 
Illinois Central’s inquiry for 1,000 general service cars 
is still pending and prices have been asked on an- 
other lot for this company, 2,000 composite wood and 
steel gondolas. Bids will also be received on all-steel 
ears. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


— 


BIG FOREIGN MOVEMENT OF YELLOW PINE B:::UN 


First Cargo Goes Forward—No Destination N:>,eqd— 
Order to Be Filled by January 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 24.—With the clearan © from 

Gulfport last week of the steamship Lorca, with °:,0,009 

feet of pitch pine for unnamed transatlantic dest ( 


‘2 tio 
the Standard Export Lumber Co., of this city, booan po 
export movement that will lift upward of 30,000,1i.9 fees 
of yellow pine from Gulf ports before the yeur’s end. 
It has now loading at Gulfport the steamship Dov Diego, 


to take 3,000,000 feet; the ship Port Patrick, 2,100,000 
and the ship Gunda, 2,000,000. In addition it has now 
due to arrive at Beaumont, Tex., three windjanmergs— 
the Alexandre, Bardell and August—to load 1,500,000 
feet apiece. These are said to be the first sailing vessels 
ever entered at Beaumont for offshore cargoes. Algo 
the company has seven other vessels, steamers and wind- 
jammers together, booked to arrive at Gulf ports within 
the next thirty or sixty days, whose total capacity ap. 
proximates 20,000,000 feet. All will load solid pine 
cargo and will be cleared ‘‘for orders,’’ destinations 
being withheld for usual war reasons presumably. This 
represents, it is understood, a movement booked on orders 
placed months ago, probably for account of belligerent 
governments, and to be shipped as vessels were supplied, 


COUNTY FAIR ADVERTISING PRODUCES GOOD BUSINESS 


PaLousE, WASH., Oct. 21.—The retail department of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co. last spring decided to try out 
the county fairs held thruout the Inland Empire during 
this summer and fall as a means of increasing business, 
The Potlatch Lumber Co. has a reputation of doing a 
thing thoroly, so the campaign was prepared far in 
advance, and a number of small models of houses and 
barns were built for display, typical examples of which 
are shown in the accompanying illustration. These are 
really more than ordinary models, because they are built 

: to scale to agree with blue- 
prints that are furnished 
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free to all customers who 
care to take advantage of 
the company’s building de- 
partment. 

At each fair the company 
had its own booth, and in 
addition to the other models 
it displayed a small model 
silo and native woods fin- 
ished in different colors. 
Along with the models were 
placards telling how much 
the bill for the building lum- 
ber would amount to. As 
county fairs in this section 
generally have parades, the 
company found these pa- 
rades an excellent means of 
displaying their model 
houses. The picture of one 
of the floats is shown below 
with a farm house, model 
barn and windmill in place. 
The esthetic side is not ne- 











MODEL BUILDINGS SHOWN IN PARADE BY POTLATCH] LUMBER CO. 


wants 1,500 steel frame box cars. Alternate bids will 
be received on wooden cars with steel center sills. 
The Great Northern Railway is inquiring for 1,000 
refrigerator cars and is expected to enter the market 
also for 2,000 wooden box ears. Swift & Co., Chicago, 
are in the market for 400 steel underframes for cars 
to be built in the packing firm’s own shops. Morris & 
Co. have an inquiry out for 200 to 400 refrigerator 
ears. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway has 
asked for bids on 1,000 stock cars. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad wants 1,000 or more box ears and the 
Atlantic Coast Line 1,000. The Russian Government 
is expected to close contracts soon with the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., American Car & Foundry Co. and other 
builders in this country for 20,000 or more freight 
ears. The business will be placed as soon as financing 
is arranged and, according to reports from banking 
circles, a large Russian loan is under negotiation to 
provide for these and other railway purchases. 

The Chicago & North Western Railway has ordered 
1,500 box cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
and 1,000 gondolas from the Pullman Co. Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, have awarded contract for 200 refrig- 
erator cars to the Haskell & Barker Car Co. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway let contracts for 2,000 
additional steel hopper cars, awarding 1,000 to the 
Standard Steel Car Co., 500 to the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. and 500 to the Ralston Steel Car Co. 





TO COMBINE WOOD AND STEEL IN CONSTRUCTION 


Fauu River, Mass., Oct. 24.—A combination of wood 
and steel construction has been decided upon by the man- 
agement of the Fall River Iron Works Mills Co. here 
for two new storehouses to increase the capacity of the 
present plant. The buildings will be used for storing 
baled cotton, which means that the interior of the struc- 
tures will be exposed to very different conditions of mois- 
ture than will the exterior walls and foundations, hence 
it seems likely that in years to come there will be af- 
forded a very interesting comparison of the relative dura- 
bility of wood and steel. The storehouses will be one 
story in height and will measure, respectively, 75 by 
204 feet, and 80 by 122 feet. 


glected for several pine trees 
are shown in just the right 
place to add beauty and 
coolness to the buildings. 
Regarding the success of these exhibits, Manager F. C. 
Kendell says: ‘‘At the fairs where we have made these 
exhibits we have drawn a larger crowd than any other 
exhibit on the fair grounds, and we feel quite successful 
in our first attempt of advertising our service at gather- 
ings of this kind.’? Neat advertisements were also pre- 
pared showing plans and elevations of school houses, 
bungalows, farm buildings, machinery sheds, and in all 
cases the prices of the lumber bill was given. 

A special booklet describing the Potlatch silo was dis- 
tributed, which shows in an excellent manner its novel 
construction. The outer wall is octagonal while the 
inner wall is circular. In ereeting, the frame work is 
first completed and sheathed outside with either shiplap or 
rustic. The sheathing is then placed upon the inner 
wall, and a layer of special waterproof paper is at- 
tached to it, after which a finishing layer of flooring is 
nailed in place. Another special feature is that each silo 
is erected by the Potlatch company’s own construction 
crew, under the supervision of an expert in silos and 
silage. The company has found this an extremely good 
way to develop silo trade and reports that returns from 
this department have been unusually good. 


NORTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., Oct. 25.—September shipments 
by twenty-eight northern pine mills show a good increase 
over figures for September, 1915, reported by thirty-two 
mills. Shipments last month were 87,168,881 feet, com- 
pared with 70,269,744 feet last year, and for nine months 
of 1916 they were 750,989,907 feet, compared with 547,- 
591,422 feet for the same months last year, an increase 
of 37.1 percent. Lath shipments were 14,123,775, com- 
pared with 16,485,966 for September, 1915, and 137,498,- 
075 for the nine months, compared with 143,314,976 for 
the same months last year. ¥ 

Production reported by the same mills was 103,866,373 
feet for September, compared with 91,603,607 feet last 
year, and 648,049,844 feet for nine months of the pres- 
ent year, compared with 589,585,081 feet for the same 
months last year, an increase of 9.9 percent. Lath p*0- 
duction was 25,116,750 for September, compared with 
28,994,440 last year, and 166,970,800 for the nine mont's, 
compared with 167,587,388 last year. 
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Dis ¥SS DEVELOPMENT OF LOGGED-OFF LAND 


Wester: ors See Big Possibilities in By-products From 
Stum:ps—Are Considering a Comprehensive Plan 





Spor <r, WASH., Oct. 21.—Fifty percent of the timber 
cut 11 . Inland Empire, which now is a virtual waste 
in the monufacture of lumber, might be utilized to make 
aleohol, sugar, tar oils, rosin and producer gas, with a 
value nearly as great as that of the lumber, which now is 


the sole product, according to Prof. H. K. Benson, head 
of the department of industrial chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, who was here this week meeting 
with lumbermen of Spokane and local manufacturers. 

““The tamarack log if treated by destructive distilla- 
tion and converted into the various possible byproducts 
would be worth more than the lumber that is now made 
from it,’’ said Professor Benson at a meeting of lumber- 
men last evening. ‘‘The question always is, however, to 
find a market. With a great many of the lumber by- 
products the industry would have to be gone into -on a 
small scale, to satisfy merely the home demand, or in a 
very large way to bid for the national market.’’ 

Professor Benson met at noon today with the members 
of the logged-off land committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co., of this city, is chairman of the committee. 
Ira D. Cardiff, of the Washington State College, and 
Professor Benson both discussed the logged-off land situa- 
tion as it appealed to lumber companies’ and outlined 
a program for consideration by lumbermen for this State, 
which provides for: 

1. The creation of a State forest reserve thru the with- 
drawal from sale of logged-off lands of a non-agricultural 
character now owned by the State and by the gradual ac- 
quisition of similar lands now owned by private individuals, 
corporations or counties ; 

2, The adoption by the legislature of the county unit plan 
for furnishing powder and land clearing equipment to set- 
tlers ; 

8. The adoption by the people of the State of a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the classification of property 
for purposes of taxation as pow in operation in Minnesota ; 

4. An educational campaign urging the formation of wood- 
lots or small forested areas by 


It will be understood that any particular grade consists of 
a piece coming within the description comprehended between 
the specifications: describing the coarse pieces and those defin- 
ing the coarse pieces in the next higher grade. This means a 
higher average quality than indicated by the minimum quality 
as described in the rules. It is easy to understand how a 
misunderstanding of this fact may lead to the impression that 
manufacturers are shipping higher grade material than the 
specifications call for. 

The. Southern Pine Association has taken great pains to 
make clear to the retail dealers as to what the grades of lum- 
ber, as defined by it, consist of and with the proper under- 
standing on the part of buyers that the rules make it possible 
to actually distinguish one grade from another there will be 
less cause for the feeling that manufacturers ship a better 
grade of material than the specifications permit, or that the 
association inspector reduces the grade to a lesser basis than 
he should. 


GROUND IS BROKEN FOR A BIG PAPER MILL 


Ceremony Interests a Whole Section—Plant to Be a 
Heavy Producer From Waste 





Boeauusa, La., Oct. 21.—G. H. Wood, general manager 
of the Bogalusa Paper Co., on Friday, Oct. 13—which he 
says is his ‘‘lucky day’’—removed the first’ dirt for the 
foundation of the $1,000,000 paper mill to be erected 
in this city. A holiday was declared in celebration of the 
occasion. Promptly at 10:20 o’clock every whistle in ‘the 
city was blown for five minutes and at 10:30 o’clock the 
sawmill of the Great Southern Lumber Co. was shut down 
to allow the employees to attend the exercises, and all the 
principal business houses of the city closed their doors. In 
the presence of more than 5,000 people, including 1,900 
school children, who marched thru the city in a body to 
the site, impressive ceremonies, ending with the breaking 
of the dirt, were conducted. 

A number of prominent men from other sections of the 
country were present, including Joseph L. Skeldon, of 
Toledo, Ohio; L. H. Breyfogle, who will be general super- 
intendent of the plant; James Gilmore, engineer in 
charge of building construction, and F. Delin, who will be 


tions of the Great Southern Lumber Co. The pulp mill 
will produce from seventy-five to ninety tons, and the con- 
tainer liner boards mill will produce over 100 tons daily. 
It is predicted that the new mill will be ready to operate 
in ten months, and when completed will employ 400 men. 





AWARD CONTRACT FOR MUNICIPAL WHARE UNIT 


To Be Built of Creosoted Timber, and Will Include 
Bulkhead and a Thirty-five Foot Apron 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 25.—City commissioners of Orange 
today awarded the contract for the first unit in the 
system of municipal wharves and bulkheads to William 
Moore, of Texas City, for $40,703.46, the contractor to 
furnish all materials and labor for the construction of 
a creosoted timber wharf and bulkhead alongside the 
municipal slip now being.dredged. The wharf will be 
twelve feet above mean low Gulf level, have a thirty- 
five foot apron and will be served by two railroad 
tracks. 

The contract stipulates that work is to begin within 
forty days and to be completed within four months 
from beginning. 

Work will also begin shortly on the municipal rail- 
road connecting the trunk lines with the wharf. Bids 
are to be asked soon for the construction of warehouses 
that are to form a part of the municipal wharf system. 

Mr. Moore, the successful contractor comes highly 
recommended and is expected to. give Orange a high 
class wharf system. 


MILL TO BE COMPLETED FOR SPRING WORK 


WAUSAU, WIs., Oct. 23.—W. H. Bissell, of the Yawkey- 
Bissel Lumber Co., of this city, today said that the mod- 
ern band mill which his company is building at the new 
town of White Lake, Wis., is expected to be complete 
and ready for operation by the opening of the next 
spring season. This new 








farmers; the opening of large 
tracts of logged land now in 
vrivate ownership for settie- 
ment at the lowest prices and 
reasonable terms. 

In carrying out this plan 
a tentative draft of the so- 
ealled ‘‘Powder Bill’’ has 
been prepared and will be 
submitted to the legislature 
next winter. This provides 
for the creation of agrieul- 
tural development districts, 
the limits of the district to 
be coextensive with the limits 
of the counties; these dis- 
triets to acquire land by pur- 
chase; to manufacture or 
purchase powder, caps and 
fuses and land clearing 
equipment; to sell them to 
any owner; to borrow money 
and issue bonds not to ex- 
ceed $250,000 outstanding 
at any one time; to raise 
revenue by taxation not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of one 





town of White Lake, which 
is being built by this lum- 
ber company, is twenty 
miles due east of Antigo, 
Langlade County, Wis., 
and it is the intention of 
the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 
Co. to make it a thoroly 
modern lumber town. This 
company has one of the 
very finest remaining large 
tracts of virgin hemlock 
and hardwood in Wiscon- 
sin and has a timber sup- 
ply sufficient to keep the 
plant it is building in op- 
eration from twenty to 
twenty-five years. 

Altho Messrs. Yawkey 
and Bissell have extensive 
interests in other sections 
of the country they have 
felt lonesome for another 
operating plant close home 
since they cut out at Hazel- 
hurst and Arbor Vitae, 





mill annually; the district to 
purchase land for improve- 
ments at not to exceed $5 an 
acre and to enter into contract to sell back to the vendor 
such land on long time paymepts, the price to be equal to 
the purchase price plus the cost of improvements ete. 

_ Washington, owing to the extensive lumber operations, 
is developing large areas of stump land, most of which 
makes fine agricultural land when once cleared. The 
lumbermen have been codperating actively with State 
authorities and commercial bodies in placing these lands 
upon the market at such low prices with long time pay- 
ments as to interest home seekers. 





WOULD CHECK RULE MISINTERPRETATIONS 


New Ortgans, La., Oet. 23.—Recent conferences be- 
tween ‘oanufaeturers of yellow pine who are members of 
the Southern Pine Association, and representatives of 
retailers in various parts of the country having brought 


out to faet that there exists a misunderstanding in the 
ga of many dealers as to the proper interpretation 
of son 


of the association’s grading rules, Secretary J. 


E. Rhodes has issued the following statement that should 
clear.) this misunderstanding: 

Du 5 8 conference between members of the grading com- 
mit ‘this association and representatives of the associa- 
tion retail lumber dealers held in Chicago, Oct. 10, it 
deve! pe! that a very general misunderstanding exists in the 
min many dealers to the effect that the specifications for 
Souler yellow pine, as promulgated by this association, are 
Mten: to describe the average for each grade. Reference 
es sods to the charge which has frequently been made that 
1 0» afacturers of yellow pine ship a better grade of 
in ‘an called for by the specifications and that in case of 
“isin vhich may be referred to the association for adjust- 
men’ \ © shippers fall back upon the grading rules which it is 
aes call for a lower grade than has been sold. 

m. noe desire of this association that the trade very gen- 
‘ie ‘hh understand that a description of the grades as 


ts “1 in our book of rules covers the coarse pieces which 
“py, (le may contain. Paragraph 28 of the rules reads: 
2 ‘Je of all regular stock shall be determined by the 






ga racter, position and location of the defects visib)2 
aN ‘ece, The enumerated defects herein described ad- 
conn... 2nY grade are intended to be descriptive of the 


pieces such grades may contain.” 





G. H. WOOD BREAKING GROUND FOR BOGALUSA’S $1,000,000 PAPER MILL 


superintendent of the pulp department. Five minute 
talks were made by a number of prominent men, among 
them being Mayor W. H, Sullivan, who is also general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co.; former Gov- 
ernor J. Y. Sanders, and others. 

In his address Mayor Sullivan stated that the occasion 
was one of the happiest moments of his life, as it had 
taken five years’ work on his part among the officials and 
stockholders of the Great Southern Lumber Co. to per- 
suade them to build the paper mill in Bogalusa. He told 
of the difficulties overcome in getting the enterprise 
started, and he said that the great buildings which are 
to be erected on this site will go to make up the greatest 
paper mills south of New York State. He continued that 
the paper mills will surely bring other industries to Boga- 
lusa, and as an example stated that as soon as the mills 
were operating, a box factory to manufacture all kinds 
of paper boxes will be added. He spoke of the necessity 
of building additional houses to take care of the workers 
that were certain to come to Bogalusa. Mayor Sullivan 
then presented Mr. Wood, who made a few appropriate 
remarks, and then dug the first shovelful of dirt for the 
foundation of the mammoth mill. Stockholders of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. are furnishing the funds to 
build the paper mills. 

After the completion of the new mill Bogalusa will 
have two big paper mills manufacturing pulp and con- 
tainer liner boards from the waste developed in’ opera- 





If people in the United States had used lum- 
ber during 1915 at the same per capita rate as 
in 1906 the total consumption would have been 
14,000,000,000 feet more than the amount of 
lumber actually used. Our investigations appear 
to account for not less than 8,000,000,000 feet 
of this amount as having been replaced by sub- 
stitute material—W. B. GREELEY, of the 
United States Forest Service. See page 38. 











Wis., several years ago. 
The new White Lake plant 
no doubt will entirely sat- 
isfy this longing as this plant is located on a good 
automobile road two and a half hours’ drive from Wau- 
sau. Discussing the yellow pine situation Mr. Bissell, 
who has large interests at Laurel, Miss., said: 

If it was not for the lack of cars in which to ship their 
product, the yellow pine manufacturers would be enjoying a 
good trade at about $2 a thousand advance over present 
prices, but as it is now they are getting less than 50 percent 
of the required number of cars. 

It is now quite evident that northern roads are getting hold 
of foreign cars and keeping them, paying the insignificant sum 
of 45 cents a day for each car that is required by the law, 
rather than build the cars they need. 

Confirming this statement Mr. Bissell directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the car shortage in the North is not 
nearly so serious as it is in the South and said that the 
salesmen of the Laurel (Miss.) mills have been taken 
off the road as have also those of practically all the large 
concerns in the South, due entirely to the car shortage. 





BUYS LARGE TRACT OF VIRGINIA TIMBER 


GOSHEN, VA., Oct. 23.—The Agusta Wood Products 
Co., a Virginia corporation and a subsidiary of the Sun 
Oil Co., has purchased about 50,000 acres of hardwood 
timber north of this city and will begin operations to 
develop the tract immediately. The company was led 
to enter the lumber manufacturing field by the receipt 
of several large orders for barrel staves from the Hard- 
wood Package Co. and others and will devote the first 
timber cut to filling these orders. The company con- 
templates building thirty miles of standard gage railroad 
north from Goshen up the Big Calf Pasture River valley 
to the timber tracts. Connections will be made with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad at Goshen. Temporary 
offices have been established in this city. J. F. Zimmer- 
man is in complete charge of all the operations of the 
new company. At present he is making arrangements for 
the installation of several small sawmills in the separate 
tracts of the timber so that immediate operations on the 
filling of the orders may. be begun. The timber is said 
to be of excellent quality. 
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CAR SHORTAGE SHOWS NO SIGNS OF RELIEF 


Situation Is Aggravated in Some Sections—Mills Refuse Many Orders — Log Supply South Is Materially Affected— Fall 
Coal Movement Adds a Complication—Shortage 20 to 50 Percent 


NO RELIEF IN SIGHT 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—A telegram to one of the 
big manufacturing concerns from President Scott, of the 
Southern Pacific, says that there is no relief in sight so 
far as the car shortage is concerned, and dealers say that 
that is the general sentiment. Meantime, with corn and 
wheat selling at the highest prices since the Civil War, 
and all products bringing in money unusually fast to the 
farmers, there is a strong demand in the rural districts 
and country retailers are using the telephone and tele- 
graph in frantic efforts to get their orders hurried 
thru. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. is taking a few orders this 
week for stock that can be shipped in open cars. The 
company is not yet caught up entirely with its shipments, 
and the new business will be very limited. M. B. Nelson, 
general sales manager, says no orders for shipment in 
closed cars will be accepted. The Central Coal & Coke 
Co. also will accept a few more orders this week. Other 
firms that did not shut down so closely on orders will 
continue to take what business they feel it is safe to take. 





NO HOPE FOR SPEEDY RELIEF 

NorFoLk, Va., Oct. 23.—The North Carolina pine de- 
mand has been more or less affected by the car situation 
and as the railroads hold out no hope of speedy relief to 
the manufacturers this condition is apt to become ag- 
gravated as time passes. The operators are hammering 
hard at the railroad executives for equipment to forward 
stock wanted badly by their customers but are meeting 
with little or no success. Some of the planing mills have 
been forced either to reduce their production or shut 
down entirely because of lack of shipping facilities. 
While it is natural for the buyers under these conditions 
to look to other woods for their needs, yet they are con- 
fronted by the same situation. 





SUPPLY OF CARS GROWING SCARCER 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Oct. 21.—Southeastern mills are 
still enjoying the fruits of a situation caused by the 
fact that cars, altho growing scarcer all the time, are 
still more plentiful in this particular section than they 
appear to be elsewhere. For this reason buyers are flood- 
ing this section with business which the shippers are ac- 
cepting with the utmost caution, being careful not to load 
up on orders upon which delivery must be guaranteed. 
The mills have more business than they can handle under 
existing conditions. 

Farther to the West the car shortage is said to be so 
severe that the mills have stopped taking orders alto- 
gether, and in a few instances it is reported that the mills 
face a shut-down because of a car shortage. The rail- 
roads announce that the car situation is going to become 
worse before it gets better, and the lumbermen at pres- 
ent are allowing themselves to drift with the tide and 
await developments, rather than make specific plans for 
the future. 


CRISIS IN CAR SHORTAGE THREATENED 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 23.—The freight and trans- 
portation committee of the New Orleans Board of Trade 
issued a circular on the car shortage situation last week 
announcing, on the strength of information received, that 
this country ‘‘within the next thirty or sixty days will 
be confronted by the most serious car shortage in its 
history.’’ The circular continued: 

It seems to our committee, therefore, that it is perhaps 
timely to suggest to the receivers of freight in New Orleans 
that they extend to the railroads a most active codperation 
in this emergency, an:] that they make an earnest endeavor to 
unload all cars received by them within twenty-four hours, or 
at least within forty-eight hours. Let us suggest that as far 
as possible they refrain from using these cars for storage pur- 
poses, and by unloading them promptly, release them for 
general service. Such concerted action on the part of our 
merchants and manufacturers probably would result in the 
releasing daily of hundreds of empty cars and would, to a 
certain extent, serve to relieve the situation locally. 

This appeal doubtless was inspired by the carriers’ 
traffic officers, who have launched a well organized drive 
to persuade shippers to load and unload cars promptly 
and to load to.capacity. Some of the railway literature 
on this subject would make it appear that the car short- 
age is largely due to the delinquencies of shippers— 
which, how near the truth it may be in the East, is said 
to be rather wide of the mark in this territory. One of 
the latest of the railway deliverances is from General 
Manager T. J. Foley, of the Illinois Central. ‘‘At the 
present time,’’ he declared in a recent statement, ‘‘we 
are short 1,000 cars a day on orders, which can be over- 
come by shippers and consignees releasing cars on the 
day received, or not holding them beyond the next, or 
first free day. Our patrons release only 25 percent of 
the cars on the day placed and the first free day; 38 per- 
cent on the second free day, and hold 37 percent for 
three days or more. If all the cars were unloaded and 
released within 24 hours from the first morning after 
placed for loading or unloading it would enable us to 
put in 1,000 additional cars a day for loading, or more 
than sufficient to relieve the present car shortage.’’ 

This is excellent in theory and the appeal for co-opera- 
tion of shippers is sound. But experienced folks suggest 
that the car shortage is not to be solved by the most effi- 
cient cooperation of shippers in the South alone. The 
undue detention of cars, they insist, occurs in the East, 
where the carriers seem to be making the least headway. 

However, the shippers in this territory with compara- 











tively few exceptions seem to be co-operating up to the 
hilt. Some mills which have been in the habit of ‘‘rout- 
ing’’ their shipments have agreed to discontinue such 
routings at the carriers’ request on the latter’s repre- 
sentation that by controlling such routings they prob- 
ably would be able to secure fairer consideration from 
connecting lines. Thus far this concession does not ap- 
pear to have helped the situation any more than prompt 
loading and unloading, and loading to capacity have done. 
The belief is growing that the car shortage problem must 
be tackled and solved at its souree—the tremendous con- 
gestion and confusion of terminals along the North At- 
lantic seaboard. 


NO CHANGE IN SITUATION 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 24.—Delivery of 1,500 cars, 
which were ordered by the Louisville & Nashville when the 
car shortage became apparent in the South, will not start 
for several months probably and unless there is relief 
before these cars are ready for delivery lumber mills and 
all other forms of industry will suffer in Alabama, ac- 
cording to the local manufacturers and dealers. Officials 
of the Louisville & Nashville announce that this order for 
cars already has been made, but they have not been in- 
formed as to the ability of the car shops to turn them 
out. 

Local lumbermen say there is no change in the car 
shortage situation and that large and profitable orders 
have been refused the last week because of the scarcity 
of cars. Many of these orders, they say, came from the 
North and East, while many were for immediate delivery 
to points in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. 











FEW GETTING OVER 50 PERCENT OF REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 23.—With the cotton movement 
pronounced and thousands of cars tied up at ports with 
grain and other products, the car situation is exceedingly 
perplexing to the yellow pine millmen, very few of whom 
are getting over 50 percent of requirements. Many are 
not getting more than 20 to 25 percent of the cars needed, 
and this includes open cars. At Fullerton the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. did not receive a car last Saturday, 
and Monday morning none was reported in sight, tho 
twenty-five cars a day are needed there. Only about 
fifteen a month have been furnished by the Santa Fe, 
though 150 are needed. Not over 20 to 25 percent of 
the requirement, according to advices here, have been 
furnished, and what has happened there is similar to 
what is happening thruout the yellow pine mill territory. 
One big concern hereabouts shipped over 300 cars dur- 
ing August but the September shipments were more than 
100 cars less due to the increasing shortage of equip- 
ment. 

The shortage has caused a few mills to close down 
and others to curtail,.and if the situation grows much 
worse there is no telling what will be the effect upon pro- 
duction. No doubt the inability of many mills to ship 
promptly is having much effect upon the market, for 
buyers are very anxious to get hold of supplies and are 
willing to pay for prompt shipments. 





INTERFERES WITH LOG SUPPLY 
Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 24.—The car situation has 
shown no change for the better and lumber shippers 
are seriously handicapped in obtaining cars for the ship- 
ment of their products. During the course of the con- 


ference held here last Friday, it was stated that the rail-. 


roads were not furnishing more than 40 percent of the 
number of cars required, and it also was said that the 
fault lay with the failure of the railroads to own suffi- 
cient equipment to handle the business offered them. In 
addition to this, it transpires that the Valley Log Load- 
ing Co. is having difficulty in securing cars for loading 
logs and that it is not able to operate more than 50 per- 
cent of its machinery on this account. As the result of 
this condition some of the mills at Memphis already are 
finding it necessary to close down their machinery while 
reports from many outside points indicate that curtail- 
ment is being forced from sheer lack of logs. It is sug- 
gested that the ear situation may become somewhat 
brighter after Nov. 1, when the maximum movement of 
the cotton crop has passed, but lumber interests are by 
no means optimistic on this score. On the contrary they 
are disposed to take quite a pessimistic view of the out- 
look. They are unable to put thru anything like the vol- 
ume of business justified by current demand and they 
are likewise unable to manufacture lumber on anything 
like a normal scale because they can not get the necessary 
logs from their timberlands. 





PREDICT A WORSE CONDITION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 24.—The car shortage is now 
admitted by local railroads to be serious. During the 
last week Milwaukee road officials announced that they 
were 400 cars short of the usual number and offered 
no hope to manufacturers and dealers, predicting that 
the situation would grow worse. They declare that the 
cars are tied up in the East and that they have no idea 
when they may be returned to Milwaukee. The North 
Western road officials admit the same difficulties. Ac- 
cording to reports from cities outside of ' Milwaukee, 
building operations are being delayed by the non-arrival 
of building materials. 


SHIPPING ONLY 25 PERCENT OF ORDERS 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 23.—Marinette and Menominee 
companies are shipping only about 25 percent of their 
orders, due to the fact that they are unable to obtain 
‘empties’’ and there is no relief in sight. With de. 
mand for every kind of lumber at a point unknown at 
this season of the year, the lumber companies are coping 
with a situation for which there is little remedy, unless 
cars can be procured. Conditions are such that few if 
any of the lumber companies on the Menominee River 
are making quotations, because of their inability to 
ship orders. The situation has been acute for two weeks, 





DIFFICULT TO TRACE CAUSE OF SHORTAGE 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 24.—That there is a great short. 
age of railroad cars all over the country and just what is 
causing the situation appear to be mysteries even to 
officials of the railways who are closely in touch with busi- 
ness conditions, was the conclusion given in a survey of 
the situation in Wisconsin by J. H. Judge, traveling pas- 
senger and freight agent for the St. Paul railway while 
here on official business last week. Mr. Judge said it 
was difficult to trace the cause of the car shortage, 
While the fall moving of western crops usually meant a 
heavy demand for cars, he said, this demand was not so 
large this year as usual as some crops were greatly re- 
duced and the crop movement was not responsible for the 
shortage, except to a limited extent. The railroads are 
making it a point to urge greater codperation between 
the consigners and consignees of freight and the rail- 
roads, in an effort to relieve shortage of cars. The 
shippers and receivers of freight are being asked to act 
promptly in sending out and unloading freight so that 
the cars can be returned to service without loss of time. 
Such a program means money in the pockets of those 
who otherwise are compelled to pay demurrage. The 
railroads have been holding down on improvements lately, 
Mr. Judge said, because of unsettled conditions affecting 
the railroads and the uncertainty of the future in that 
respect. For example, the St. Paul road is now building 
only about twelve cars a day whereas formerly at least 
twice that many were turned out daily from the shops. 





NO IMMEDIATE RELIEF SEEN 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 25——-No immediate relief of the 
present car shortage is seen by Harold L. Geisse, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Railway Rate Commission. In- 
deed, Mr. Geisse believes that conditions will be accen- 
tuated during November, when a greater demand for 
coal is sure to come. Informal complaints of car shortage 
are being received daily at the office of the secretary. 

The Krone Lumber Co., wholesale dealer, with line 
yards in various parts of the State, has been seriously 
hampered by inability to get sufficient cars. Only twelve 
shipments of lumber were made during the month, while 
the normal amount is from sixty to seventy-five carloads. 





NO CURTAILMENT AS YET 

MosiLe£, ALA., Oct. 23.—There seems to be no curtail- 
ment yet by any of the mills of this district of their 
output because of the car shortage. One of the mills 
on the line of the Alabama, Tennessee & Great North- 
ern, whose yard capacity ig claimed to be but 5,000,000 
feet, now has 13,000,000 feet stored on its yards and is 
still cutting lumber. General Superintendent Cazieval, 
of the Alabama, Tennessee & Great Northern, says that 
the mills all along his line are as busy as if there were 
an abundance of cars, and there is as yet no sign of any 
of them getting ready to shut down. He said that in 
spite of the car shortage they have been able to move a 
number of cars destined to interior points—ninety-nine of 
every hundred cars manufactured on his road going to 
interior points. 


NEVER SO INADEQUATE BEFORE 


BALtTIMoRE, Mp., Oct. 24.—The chief trouble of local 
lumber trade, manufacturers as well as distributers, is 
the shortage of railroad cars and of vessels. Never 
fore have existing transportation facilities proved them- 
selves so inadequate, at least as far as lumber is con- 
cerned, and the natural result is that the movement of 
stocks is greatly interfered with and the volume of 
business extensively lessened. S. Robb Eccles, a whole- 
saler here, for example, is in receipt of a letter from one 
of his mills in Mississippi to the effect that it can not 
supply the lumber he could readily place hecause it is im- 
possible to get cars. This particular mill has been get- 
ting less than 20 percent of the cars it requires and 
is advised by railroad officials that the situation may be 
expected to grow worse for the next forty days, after 
which time an easier state of affairs is looked for. 
‘«But,’’ writes the mill, ‘‘in forty days we will be out of 
it,’’? the opportunity to place stocks having passed. 

A similar story is told by Frank A. Edwards, of Wehr 
& Edwards (Inec.), wholesale North Carolina pine men. 
Mr. Edwards has just come back from a trip to mills im 
Virginia, during which he covered considerable ground 
and got in touch also with millmen from North Caro- 
lina. Almost without exception they told him that owing 
to a scarcity of vessels and of railroad cars they were 
unable to meet the wants of customers, while stocks at 
the mills were accumulating at such a rate as to hold 
out prospects of a necessary shut-down before long: 
Freight rates by water have gone up decidedly, but this 
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advance has not resulted in attracting tonnage in such 
yolume os even to meet approximately the needs of the 
lumber wills. : 





RELIEF NOT EXPECTED BEFORE HOLIDAYS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 21.—It is the belief of a 
Northers Pacific official in this city that there will be no 
materia! relief from the car shortage before Jan. 1, 1917, 
despite the fact that his line is building 750 new cars. A 
Great Northern agent says there is little possibility of 
relief for five or six weeks, The superintendent of the 
Bellingham & Northern, a part of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, says he is able to meet the orders of 
that system’s own patrons, approximately, but admits 
that tle conditions are still grave and are likely to con- 
tinue so for some time. The Great Northern has on sev- 
eral days been unable to get a single empty here and has 
even gone four or five days at a stretch without receiv- 
ing one ear. Millmen are piling stock to their ware- 
houses’ roofs and hope to stave off curtailment or a shut- 
down until the Christmas holidays arrive. 

The effect of the car famine upon British Columbia 
imports is shown in figures in the hands of the Great 
Northern offices in this city. These reveal that in Sep- 
tember only sixty-three cars of Canadian forest products 
—forty-nine of them shingles—entered the United States 
at Blaine. This is a smaller number than at any other 
time during the last two years except in certain winter 
months where there were none or practically no imports. 





PROPOSED CONFERENCE WOULD NOT BE 
EFFECTUAL 


New OrtEANS, La., Oct. 24.—In a circular issued to- 
day, the Southern Pine Association presents the reply 
of the committee on car service of the American Railway 
Association to the pine association’s request for a con- 
ference with its transportation committee on car short- 
age. The circular contains also some very interesting 
comment on that reply. 

The American Railway Association’s communication 
reviews the car situation at length along the usual lines 
and presents the following conclusion: 

In view of these conditions it is probable that a conference 
between your transportation committee and the committee 
on car service would be ineffectual at the present time, but 
the American Railway Association is planning a modification 
of the rules relating to car handling in an attempt to secure 
relief. It is much to be hoped that this effort will prove suc- 
cessful and will bring results. No means exists for forcing 
cars out of any specific territory into another, were such a 
course wholly desirable. What can be done by appeal and 
suggestion is being done, but it is idle to avoid the fact that 
to handle all the traffic which is currently demanding trans- 
portation is impossible with the existing facilities. 

There is no definite statement regarding the proposed 
‘‘modification of car handling rules,’’ and the Southern 
Pine Association states that it has wired a request for an 
explanation thereof. As for the generalities regarding 
car shortage, it explains that the purpose of the con- 
ference sought was to get away from generalities and 


devise if possible some better means of codperation. The 
carriers, it points out, are ‘‘desiring increased demurrage 
rates and placing the blame on shippers and receivers of 
freight. Before we support such an increase we should 
know what: is being done by them to eliminate their 
shortcomings.’’ 

Of the congestion in eastern terminals, from which, 
the railway association reports, no material relief can be 
afforded until a reduction of accumulations in the East 
provides space for the shipments from primary mar- 
kets, the pine association circular suggests: 

When the carriers know they are already congested at the 
ports and that it is impossible to get bottoms for material 
already under load, they continue to accept shipments of the 
same kind, thus gradually increasing the congestion and de- 
laying the equipment’s return to its original channels of 
service. The result is that some industries are suffering in 
unreasonable degree and are not receiving their proportion 
of equipment, cars being diverted from the lumber trade, to 
take care of grain and cotton, and from the coal trade to take 
care of other material; these industries are not securing in 
proportion the amount of equipment they should have and as 
a result thereof they are discriminated against in favor of 
other commodities. There is such a thing as discrimination 
other than the discrimination between shippers in the making 
of rates and distribution of cars as between shippers of the 
same commodity, and that is the discrimination among indus- 
tries in the distribution of cars between them. Our industry 
is being discriminated against, inasmuch as cars are being 
taken from our service and applied to other lines of industry 
in larger proportion ‘than we are receiving of our require- 
ments; and said cars are being taken from our initial lines 
and detained to the detriment of our industry. 


To the American Railway Association’s suggestion 
that upwards of 16 percent of all cars unloaded are held 
more than forty-eight hours before they are released, the 
pine association circular expresses the belief that ‘‘if 
the cars now tied up on the Atlantic coast were eliminated 
from the total, the percentage of cars held more than 
forty-eight hours would be materially reduced. It would 
appear that the carriers are begging the question.’’ 





PLANT OPERATION IS HAMPERED 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 21—Car shortage continues 
very acute at all mills at all interior points. California 
pine mills report serious trouble. For example, the Weed 
Lumber Co. reports having suffered severely for the last 
ninety days, and at present is nearly 200 cars short, and 
operation of its big plant at Weed is being seriously 
hampered by reason of the shortage. 





NO BETTERMENT IN SIGHT FOR LUMBERMEN 

WARREN, ARK., Oct. 24.—Manufacturers in this section 
are experiencing the most severe car shortage in the his- 
tory of their business. A thoro canvass of the situation 
indicates, with the possible exception of two or three 
mills, none are receiving to exceed 25 percent of their 
requirements in empty cars, and some around 5 to 10 
percent. There is no relief in sight, and railroad officials 
predict the empty car supply will be even worse. Manu- 
facturers in Warren are at a loss to know how it could 


be any worse as the. only equipment available now for 
lumber loading is what is made empty at the mills. 

The shortage does not apply simply to box ears, but 
all classes of cars are equally as scarce. The situation 
is so acute that dealers and factories are willing to 
accept loading on any kind of a car, assuming all respon- 
sibility for damage in transit. This applies not only to 
common lumber but finish lumber as well. 





CAR, SHORTAGE APPROACHES A CRISIS 

The freight car shortage also looms threateningly and 
is now approaching a crisis. The car shortage is the usual 
condition that grows out of the efforts of shippers to 
move the greatest quantity of their goods at one time. 
There are not enough cars to take all the grain offering 
from the elevators in the West nor to handle all the 
cotton, naval stores and lumber offering for transporta- 
tion from centers of production to the primary markets. 
But the crop movement will be over within the next few 
weeks, and railroad officials believe the situation will by 
then have been adjusted. 

Prices on lumber continue to be satisfactory, and de- 
mand is increasing rapidly. Many mills have increased 
their output to meet the new conditions, and operate 
night shifts in the belief that means will be found to 
move the product in spite of the car shortage and the 
high water rates. 





PROMISES RELIEF TO CINCINNATI 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 26.— While there has been 
no improvement in the transportation situation during 
the last week, it can not be said that it is any worse, 
so far as Cincinnati is concerned. It is explained that 
this city and vicinity is favored, not deliberately on the 
part of the carriers, but by its gateway position, and 
therefore has not felt the stress of the car scarcity 
as much as other points. 

And now shippers here, and lumbermen among them, 
have received assurance from the Southern Pacific that 
it will be in a better position soon, as it has had re- 
leased from Mexican border embargo, three thousand 
cars which at once will be put into service between the 
Southwest and the East, and shippers here are hoping 
that some of them can be secured for the relief of the 
lumber trade, and the delivery here of much cypress, 
yellow pine and some of the southern hardwoods of 
which there is need in this market to fill in stocks. 

Today the Queen & Crescent Route issued a circular 
to its patrons in explanation of the shortage of cars on 
its lines. It is recited that of 14,167 cars owned by the 
lines making up the system but 1,530 of them were on 
its tracks Oct. 1, the others being on other lines. It is 
claimed that this is due to the fact that more freight 
originates on the lines of the Queen & Crescent for 
other roads than originates elsewhere for its lines, which 
results in the delivery by the Queen & Crescent to other 
roads of more cars than it receives. These other roads 
themselves being short of equipment are slow in return- 
ing cars, hence the shortage on the Queen & Crescent. 





FORM COMPANY TO HANDLE OUTPUT OF KIRBY MILLS 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 23—The Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., with a paid up capital of $1,000,000, has been organ- 
ized in Houston to meet the problems arising by the in- 
creased production of lumber. It will be a separate cor- 
poration, handling the sales of the Kirby Lumber Co. 
One of the special purposes of this move at the present 
time is to prepare for the opening of the foreign mar- 
kets and to meet the anticipated heavy demand for 
lumber, 

B. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of 
the Kirby Lumber Co. and who will hold the same office 
with the new company, gave out the following statement 
last Saturday: 

Following the lead of other large industries and to meet the 
growing demands of new markets, the Kirby Lumber Co. has 
decided to place the distribution and sale of its product in the 
hands of a separate corporation. The new company will be 
known as the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., and has a paid-up 
capital of $1,000,000. The Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. will 





JOHN H, KIRBY, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
President of New Company 


B. F. BONNER, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Vice President of New Company 


be exclusive sales agent for the Kirby Lumber Co. and the 
other mills formerly handled hy the sales department of the 
Kirby Lumber Co. This will give the sales company an annual 
output of 500,000,000 feet, or more than 25,000 cars of lumber 
a year. 

Marketing necessities have forced the manufacturer to go 
far afield and the former simple problems of distribution have 
been displaced by more difficult ones brought about by in- 
creased production of lumber. It is believed that this new 
situation can be better studied and handled by a company 
devoted strictly to selling. 

During the last few years the sales department of the 
Kirby Lumber Co. has been spreading out over the domestic 
and foreign markets. It now maintains branch offices in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Indian- 
apolis, New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Hattiesburg and 
Havana, Cuba, and has sales representatives in varicus parts 
of the West Indies, South America, Central America and 
Mexico. ? 

The plans of the old company respecting the European 
markets held up by the war in the summer of 1914 will be 





HARRY T. KENDALL, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
General Sales Agent 


carried forward by the sales company. In addition to branch 
offices and foreign representatives, a large corps of traveling 
salesmen work out of the branch offices or report direct to the 
Houston office. ‘The entire sales organization of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. will be taken over by the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co. and an aggressive sales campaign for yellow pine will be 
carried on not only in the territories now covered, but new 
territories will be opened up at once. 

The officers of the new company will be John H. Kirby, 
president; B, F. Bonner, vice president and general man- 
ager; C. P. Myer, assistant general manager; Harry T. 
Kendall, general sales agent; W. E. Farnan, assistant 
general sales agent. The names of John H. Kirby and 
B. F. Bonner have long been prominently associated with 
the lumber industry and the combination of these two 
names in the new company will give it an enviable stand- 
ing and make it at once a factor in the lumber world. 
The directors are John H. Kirby, B. F. Bonner, C. P. 
Myer, W. C. Hogg and Frank Andrews. 


W. E. FARNAN, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Assistant General Sales Agent 


OFFICIALS WHO WILL DIRECT ACTIVITIES OF COMPANY TO HANDLE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SALES OF YELLOW PINE 
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NEW VOLUME IS HELPFUL TO RETAILERS 


Book Describes Making of Many Necessities that 
Consume Much Lumber 


A recent publication which the lumbermen, espec- 
ially retailers, will find of considerable interest and 
value is ‘‘ Agricultural Woodworking’’ by Louis M. 
Roehl, Director of Farm Mechanics, Milwaukee County 
School of Agriculture, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Altho the book was primarily designed for man- 
ual training school purposes in rural schools, graded 
schools and agricultural high schools, it contains much 
that will benefit the country lumber dealer, especially 
from the standpoint of interesting his own town and 
farm customers in home made utilities. 

The book is well illustrated and thru werd and illus- 
tration describes the making of many useful articles 
and small structures. In the volume is described the 
method of manufacturing the following: Bread board, 
bench hook, feeding trough for chicks, fly trap, 
folding bench, nail and staple box, bird house, window 
sereen, tool sharpening, saw filing, milking stool,. iron- 
ing board, wagon jack, community bird house, chicken 
feed hopper, chicken brooder coop and run, eveners 
and singletrees, bench, rabbit trap, seed corn tree, 
fence and gate, clothes line reel and kitchen stool, 
step ladder, swinging farm gate, trap nest, hive set 
and tool box, ladders, carpenter’s tool box, two-man 
weight carrier, saw horse, lawn or porch seat, daily 
milk record sheet case, oats sprouter, fruit ladder, 
wagon box, flat hay rack, carpenter’s work bench, a 
farm work shop, ensilage rack, roughage feed rack for 
swine, roughage feed rack for cattle, hay rack, King 
road drag, grain bed, garden wheelbarrow, land lev- 
eler, planker, wagon bed, wagon box, top wagon box, 
stock rack, silo form, farm buildings, portable hog 
house, colony poultry house, poultry house, pigeon 
house, hog house, implement house, corn crib, eom- 
bination dairy and horse barn, combination horse and 
cow barn, and plan for a farmstead. 

The object of the book is well told in the words of 
the author, who says: ‘‘Manual training work of this 
kind has a tendency to keep the boys in school for 
a longer period of time. It creates a 
desire to use tools in making farm ne- 


ST. LOUISANS PROVE VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


Show by Results that Wood Can Hold Its Own Against 
' Competitive Materials 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—‘‘ Pushing Poles Eastward’’ 
might be taken on as one title for the great epic of busi- 
ness that will be part of the literature of the future. 
There are substitutes for the wooden telegraph and tele- 
phone pole, but no real substitutes as yet, because in 
neither price or quality has the competition of the 
wooden pole been met. Every year has the territory of 
the ‘‘Inland Empire’’ and western coast pole been ex- 
tended eastward. In contests with the ‘‘woven steel’’ 
pole it has met it on its own ground and beaten it in 
tests of strength. The extension eastward is a matter 
of freight rates. From the Coast eastward to St. Louis 
the freight rate is about 50 cents a hundred. With that 
rate to contend with, the western cedar pole has met the 
steel and concrete pole on its own ground and defeated 
it. Tests a few months ago at Elkhart, Ind., showed that 
a woven steel pole which would stand a side pressure of 
1,600 pounds was defeated by an Idaho red cedar pole 
which broke at 4,800. The cedar pole agency from St. 
Louis got the contract. The price was $8.50 a pole 
against $27.25 for the steel. 

It pays to educate the public as to what it needs in 
lumber, concludes a St. Louis firm which recently tried 
out a plan along that line relative to oak flooring. This 
firm recently ran a street car advertisment announcing 
that it would put down oak flooring in three rooms for 
approximately $67.50. It was surprised at the number 
of orders it received. It had about thirty-two varieties 
of oak flooring that was virtually stagnant. It soon 
moved it all and had to hustle to find carpenters to place 
it. The explanation of the matter, according to the be- 
lief of this concern, is to be found in the fact that the 
public does not know and needs to be advised. Most 
people think that a finished oak floor is an expensive 
luxury. When they find that it costs little more than 
the ordinary floor to which they are accustomed, they are 
willing to spend the money for the hardwood floor. The 
firm regards it as significant that most of the customers 
it secured in this way are women. It believes that if the 





cessities and improving the farm build- 
ings and equipment. It develops a closer 
relationship between the school and the 
home. It trains the eye and hand, and 
develops patience, perseverance, judg- 
ment and accuracy. It creates a desire 
to equip and use a shop at home. It has 
a bearing on making boys stay on the 
farm. It is intended that it be used by 
the boys both at school and at home in 
the farm workshop as an aid to efficient 
farming.’’ 

One of the most valuable features of 
the book is the description of the farm 
workshop, giving not only a plan, but also 
exterior and interior illustrations of a 
model shop. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows one of the interior views. 

The author reminds the reader that 
the individual must use good judgment in 
selecting standard tools for the work- 
shop, tools the size and weight that suit 
his particular needs, and to meet the 
couditions which his particular farm 
presents. A description of the model 
farm work shop is as follows: ‘‘The 
building is 16 feet by 20 feet with 12- 
foot posts. The joists for the attic are 
placed for a 9-foot ceiling. The roof 
is half pitch, providing a large attic for 
storage purposes. The door is 8 feet by 
8 feet which is a convenient size for 
admitting all kinds of farm machinery 
and equipment. Two large windows have 
been placed at each end of the shop and 
one small one in ‘each gable for the attic. A door 
2 feet 6 inches by 3 feet has been built above the main 
door, to admit lumber into the attic. A stock of lum- 
ber should always be kept on hand.in the attic shelves. 


‘On one side, between the windows, a work bench 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 10 feet long and 2 feet 10 inches 
high is built. The front end of the bench is equipped 
with a homemade wooden vise which has an iron bench 
screw. At the other end is fastened a metal vise. 
The top of the bench is made of three 2-inch by 10- 
inch planks, the front one of which is maple, the other 
pine. The woodworking tools are arranged on the 
wall over the work bench, within easy reach of the 
workman at the bench. 

‘On the other side, at the rear corner, stand the forge 
and anvil. The forging tools hang on either the anvil 
block, or on the wall near the forge. The smoke pipes 
from the stove and forge lead to the chimney, which is 
constructed of sewer tile and stands on a bracket. The 
chimney extends higher than the ridge of the building 
and is braced by rods. The drill press is fastened to the 
wall near the forge, and next to this is the grinder.’’ 

The book also contains a woodworking equipment list 
for country schools and illustrations of most’ of the prac- 
tical tools necessary for the different work described in 
the book, and with each description of an article or 
structure to be made there is a list of the material re- 
quired, stock bill and the direction for making. 

The book is published by the Bruce Publishing Co., of 


Milwaukee, Wis., and may be had thru the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for $1. 








WORK BENCH AND TOOLS IN A FARMER’S MODEL WORK SHOP 


women are educated as to the uses to which lumber can 
be put a big and constant market can be found for much 
dead stock. 

A leading dealer in the sash and door business of St. 
Louis concludes that this is an age of femininity and 
that it has had a marked influence on his industry. It 
is not so easy for the trade as it once was, but’ he de- 
cides that the change will be beneficial as it will greatly 
widen the demand in that particular line. It has always 
been so. Whatever has increased the needs of the human 
family has adjusted itself in the shape of corresponding 
benefits to the seller of products. The day was when the 
farmer teok the village carpenter’s word for what he 
needed in sash and doors. The house that he built, the 
carpenter told him, needed a certain number of openings. 
The windows were of standard size, containing a number 
of panes,of glass of standard size. The doors were of 
standard size. Why should the carpenter invent new 
dimensions to be figured out—a process that might make 
his head ache? But all that is changed now. It is the 
woman who builds the new house. She has been reading 
the magazine with its house plans. She wants closets 
and other doors of different sizes. She wants cross pan- 
els in the doors and windows with a variety of sizes in 
glass. The result is.a lot of special orders, and the 
dealer in sash and doors has to abandon the comfortable 
old policy of standard sizes and give the women what 
they want. This is considerable trouble, of course, but 
the dealer thinks it will be beneficial to the trade, for a 
widening and increasing variety of wants must inevitably 
result in,a widening of demand and that is confidently 
expected thru the new factor. 
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HOW ONE PROGRESSIVE DEALER ADVERTIS\'s 


Adapts Community Development to Profitah!: Pub. 
licity—-Ways of a Shrewd Coast Retaile;: 


H. A. Lake, manager of the Garden Grove Linaher & 
Cement Co., of Garden Grove, Cal., believes in ¢ommy.- 
nity development as a means of increasing the } usiness 
of his company, and naturally in following out tiis plan 
finds it advisable to do much advertising. Garde» Grove 
is comparatively a new but is a very progressive little city 
that as yet has not been incorporated. Therefo:s there 
are some advantages which an incorporated city receives 
that are not enjoyed by Garden Grove, and this fact 
was seized upon by the Garden Grove Lumber & “ement 
Co. to be used in advertising in the local paper. The 
company uses a quarter page, extending across the top 
in each issue. In the center of the advertisement a cut 
of the office and yard of the lumber company is shown, 
and on each side advertising is run, which is changed 
in each issue. 

Frequently, this advertising is in the nature of com. 
munity development work. For instance, in urging the 
value of incorporating Garden Grove, the following ap. 
pears: 

There are lots of sunflowers growing along some of the 
streets and on most of the vacant lots in Garden Grove, 
and this does not appeal to a home seeker. One vacant 
lot covered with sunflowers can spoil the looks of a whole 
block no matter how nice the lawns in the block are kept, 
and one lot without a sidewalk spoils the walks for the 
rest of the block. It is pretty hard to get a man who 
doesn’t live here to take care of his vacant property. It 
requires organization thru a local ordinance. In fact, it is 
pretty hard to make the town care unless it is incorpo- 
rated. 

In another advertisement the statement is made that 
‘‘if we were incorporated we would have the weeds cut.’’ 
In an editorial comment on this advertising, the Zve- 
ning Blade of Santa Ana says: ‘‘The Garden Grove 
Lumber & Cement Co. is publishing a series of note- 
worthy advertisement in the News which demonstrates 
just how community building and the promotion of pri- 
vate business go hand in hand.’’ 

The following gives a sample of the suggestive and 
extremely pulling type of advertisement in which the 
company specializes: 

Say, but that was some hot spell! Sort 
o’ reminded us of the days back East. It 
sure made the beans and chilis grow, tho, 
and it put about $1 worth of sugar in every 
ton of beets. Things sure do look prosper- 
ous about Garden Grove. But is was pretty 
hard to find a cool place about the house 
—-unless you had a great big cool porch or 
big shade trees in your yard. Have you 
ever noticed how cool a vinecovered per- 
gola looks, and how much _it adds to the 
appearance of any home? It does not cost 
very much to build a pergola. Notice the 
ones built by W. D. Junkin and Dr. Violett. 
We have the material here to build them. 

Another type of advertising that the 
company finds is very good in securing 
business is to mention news items in con- 
nection with building. |For examples the 
following news items were selected from 
one advertisement: ‘‘Do you know that 
things are on the up grade in Garden 
Grove?’’ ‘‘C. E. Emerson is building a 
nice addition to his home.’’ ‘‘H. C. Me- 
Voy’s new house is completed and his 
neighbors warmed it up for him last 
week.’’? No attempt is made in the ad- 
vertisement to say where the building ma- 
terial was obtained or anything else relat- 
ing to the sale of lumber,,as it is evidently 
the idea of the company that prospective 
builders have sufficient intelligence to pick 
out the right place in which to buy their 
material. The name of the lumber com- 
pany of course appears at the bottom of 
the advertisement. 

Mr. Lake, the manager, does not con- 
fine his efforts to community development 
by any means. The company distributes 
calendars every year and also gives away carpenter 
aprons and other souvenirs to impress upon the minds 
of the public the fact that the company is serving the 
interests of the home builder. 








DEPARTMENT STORE METHODS PUT TO GOOD USE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—Probably every retailer has 
said at some time or other ‘‘I wish that I knew whether 
the wholesale company has the stock on hand that I 
want. I do not like to wait for several days before 
finding out.’? The Julius Seidel Lumber Co., of this 
city, thought of just this possibility and instead of issu- 
ing a price list sends out a complete stock list to the 
trade. Dimension, timbers, boards and all lumber that 
can be shown by a piece tally are shown in that manner, 
the remainder of the stock being listed in board feet. 
Thus the retailer that is in a hurry for certain stock 
can pick up the list, look it over and tell in a minute 
just how the Julius Seidel company can fill the order. 
It goes almost without saying that the company special- 
izes in service and in this connection it shows on the front 
page of the stock list a list of all the railroads over 
which direct shipments may be made. Mention is 2!s0 
made that the company traces all car shipments t)rU 
to destination. The company has applied the department 
store idea in a broad sense to its operations, it being im- 
pressed upon the customer by means of advertising liter- 
ature that the company is in a position to act as a 1g 
lumber department store, shipping all kinds and gra:es 
of lumber on short notice. 
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LUM BERMAN LEADS MOVEME 


A striking fact regarding community building is the enthusiasm 
that bursts out like a flame when once a movement for development 
is started. A community may to all appearances be going along in 
an old rut, nobody thinking or caring whether it is on the road to 
progress or the road to perdition; when lo, somebody says, “Let us 
organize a commercial club and boost the old home town,” and 
evervbody answers, “Let us do it.” At a distance from the scene 
of action it is not easy to discover the secret of this enthusiasm, but 
a closer examination likely would disclose the fact that for months, 
or it may be years, an undercurrent of dissatisfaction with things as 
they are has prevailed and the community was but awaiting the word 
“Go” to be pronounced by someone in whom everybody had confi- 
dence in order to start the work of regeneration. 

We have before us several copies of the Elwood (Ind.) Leader, one 
copy of which bears this head line: “Young Men Boosters: Public 
Shows Enthusiasm for Chamber of Commerce at Open Meeting, Are 
Going After Members.” Then follows a report in military style, 
“Bulletin: Headquarters in the Field, Somewhere in France, Sept. 13. 
—The battle for the defense of Elwood began early today. The troops 
mobilized at Chamber of Commerce headquarters at 9 o’clock and 
marched determinedly to battle. When the smoke cleared away it 
was found that the army of General Wylie had been victorious, 
having captured 49 members to 45 members captured by the forces of 
General Harris. The Sharpshooters under the leadership of the two 
generals captured twenty-four members, which made the total mem- 
bership of the day 98, which is going some.” 

From the foregoing it appears that a campaign was on for member- 
ship in the new chamber of commerce to be organized in Elwood, and 
two teams were in the field, each striving to outdo the other. The 
“General” Wylie mentioned in the dispatches from the front is Arthur 
Wylie, manager of the Elwood Lumber Company, who, it will be 
noted, in the first day’s skirmish was victorious. The Record for the 
next day, however, tells a different story, for “The Army of the Left 
Wing, General Harris commanding, smarting under the reverse of 
yesterday ...... rallied today and put the forces of General Wylie 
to rout. Forty-seven prisoners were captured and they will become 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. During the hot fighting 
which lasted all morning charges were made by Captains Clark and 
Maines and Lieutenant Palmer. Troops are confident and expect to 
make the victory decisive tomorrow.” But there was glory in defeat, 
for in this second day’s contest General Wylie’s army gathered in 
thirty-two, General Harris’s, forty-seven, and the special committee, 
thirty-three; so that the captures in the second day’s fighting were 
112, bringing the total membership up to 210. 

The report issued during the evening of the second day was “Battle 
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to be Renewed Tomorrow,” and the outcome of the third day’s 
struggle is indicated in the big head line, “Three Hundred Mark Is 
Passed.” Commenting on this stage of the campaign, the editor says: 
“The Chamber of Commerce campaign passed the 300 membership 
mark today and it is still growing. The workers added ninety-three 
members during the morning. campaign, making a grand total of 303. 
The returns were received with cheers at the noonday luncheon at 
the Elks club rooms and the workers pledged themselves to keep 
going untit the membership is 400. 

“The enthusiasm today was the greatest. it has been any day. since 
the Chamber of Commerce campaign began. The teams were early 
in the field and automobiles were going in all directions. Evidently 
the citizens have caught the spirit of the campaign and all are getting 
together in the movement for Elwood betterment and development. 
The citizen who is able to join and refuses to do so is a lonesome 
minority.” 

A few days later the Record bears this head line, “Organization Is 
Launched: Chamber of Commerce Elects Officers and Accepts Con- 
stitution and Bylaws; Meeting of Enthusiasm; Arthur Wylie, presi- 
dent,” and the names of the other officers follow. The bylaws pro- 
vide that all persons, firms and corporations interested in the pros- 
perity of Elwood are eligible to membership in the organization, and 
the membership dues are fixed at $12.50 per annum, except for those 
living on farms near by, who are admitted on yearly payment of $5. 

The purpose of the organization is declared to be “to promote the 
commercial, industrial, moral and civic welfare of the city and the 
farming interests of the territory adjacent to Elwood.” 

Regarding the selection of officers of the new organization, the 
editor of the Record says: “The general feeling thruout the city today 
is that a better selection of officers could not have been made and 
every man present last night showed himself to be heartily in sym- 
pathy with the work that has been undertaken and, with one accord, 
all are going forward to work for a better and bigger Elwood, a more 
permanent prosperity and a city in which private likes and dislikes, 
discords and dissensions shall be forgotten and in which the people 
as a whole will work towards the one great aim of the greatest good 
to the greatest number of people.” 

One feature of this organization is especially to be commended and 
emphasized. It is that provision of the bylaws that admits to mem- 
bership the farmers of the community, and at a lower membership 
fee than that fixed for the town members. This provision of the 
bylaws and the election of a local retail lumberman to the presidency 
of the organization, together with the facts that he was active in pro- 
moting the movement and has always been interested in the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN’s Community Builder, are subjects for congratulation. 








At GLENNS Fatts, N. Y., a ‘‘safety zone’’ was estab- 


lished in ‘‘Bank Square’’ by painting crosswalks as 
lines for pedestrians to follow in order to prevent’ them 
from going diagonally across. In many cities the police 
enforce this practice, and the pedestrian who persists 
in going diagonally is ‘‘pinched.’’ 

* * * 


‘THe Basy Welfare Committee,’’ of Youngstown, 
Ohio, set about raising by public subscription funds to 
establish a baby dispensary and a baby welfare league. 
Contributions in amounts from $1 to $200 brought the 
total up to more than sixteen hundred dollars on the 
first call. In expressing her thanks to contributors, the 
chairman of the committee said: ‘‘We have found a 
great’ deal of sickness among babies and the more we 
go into the work the more we see the great need of 
money to meet conditions. The equipment we have 
bought cost a great deal, but it is money well spent, as 
the equipment is permanent and if a permanent baby 
dispensary is maintained and a Baby Welfare League 
estallished we shall feel that our efforts have not been 
in vain,?? 

J * * ° * 

Record, of Park City, Utah, runs a few columns 
each week of ‘‘Home Paragraphs.’’ In that depart- 
men: vecently appeared the following questions for 


m 


Wide:wake boys: ‘‘You can. any day see a white 
hors; why do you never see a white colt? How many 
difient kinds of trees grow in your neighborhood, and 
Wha! sve they good for? Why does a horse eat grass 
backward and a cow forward? Why does a hop vine 
alway. wind one way, and a bean vine another? Where 
shoul the inside of a chimney be the bigger, at the 
top «: bottom, and why? Can you tell why a horse, when 
= d with a rope, always unravels it, while a cow 
alw 


» twists it into kinky knots? Why do leaves turn 
dow just before a rain? What is the length of a 
hor ‘s head—is it as long as a flour barrel? What 
anivsis have no upper teeth in front, and why?’’ One 
of ‘ese questions reminds us of an observation made 


by one of our neighbors who was brought up on a farm, 
Spers many years in the city and then returned to the 
couiry, In telling about his fine Holstein calf he 
Sail, ‘*He is six weeks old and hasn’t any teeth yet.’’ 


We suggested that he look into his cow’s mouth; per- 
haps he would find that the calf inherited that peculiarity. 





LUMBERMEN SHOULD LEAD 


The loca! lumberman comes in most intimate 
contact with every movement, whether it be of an 
individual or of the community, that betokens 
Progress and prosperity. When a citizen has 
reached a stage in his career where he feels able 
to build a new house or improve his old he goes 
to the lumberman for material, and he should go 
to him for advice and counsel. Nearly every im- 
provement made by the community as a munici- 
pality makes demands upon the stocks of the local 
lumberman. 

These are facts known to all men, and are recog- 
nized especially by lumbermen. But there is an- 
other side to the picture: There are many things 
that citizens as individuals and in organized groups 
can do to promote the prosperity of one another 
and of their community as a whole, thus becoming, 
as it were, animate links in an endless chain that 
shall bind all together by mutual obligation and 
benefit. 

Do all lumbermen see and recognize these truths? 
Not all of them are working as they should to 
“get the business,’’ and some are working in ways 
that do not produce nearly as satisfactory results 
as could be produced by methods more in harmony 
with modern conditions and needs. The lumber- 
man “with his little pile of boards down by the 
tracks” is not the same sort of person in his 
community as the modern lumber-business-man 
who is in intimate touch with all civic, moral, 
educational and religious movements; and it is this 
latter kind of lumberman that has little cause to 
fear either outside competition or inside prejudice 
and suspicion. His fellow men know him as a 
man—a citizen—who interests himself in all mat- 
ters affecting the public welfare, as well as a busi- 
ness man who zealously seeks their patronage. 

There should be enough in every man to make 
a good citizen as well as a good merchant; and 
his activities in behalf of the community welfare 
should be at least as conspicuots as his activities 
in promoting his own selfish interests. His face 
should be as familiar at public gatherings where 
matters of civic moment are debated as at private 
meetings when the relation is that of seller and 
buyer; and his opinion should be rated as highly 
when It is expressed upon a question of public 
policy as when it is expressed upon a grade of 
lumber or a method of construction. 











From Noy. 15 to 25 Detroit is to hold what the De- 
troiter declares to be ‘‘one of the most pretentious 
charity affairs in the history of Detroit,’’ a bazaar for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of the allied 


nations. 
- * * 


AT A recent meeting of the city council of Bradford, 
Pa., the mayor urged the purchase of a residence property 
for a playground. The ground about the residence, he 
said, could be utilized for a playground and the residenee 
itself could be converted into a sort of ‘‘clubhouse for 
many men who now find their only clubhouse facilities 


in saloons.’’ 
* a. 7. 


UnpER the heading ‘‘Don’t Say ‘Burg’ ’’ the North 
Lewisburg, (Ohio,) Reporter preaches a little sermon 
on community selfrespect that has other applications 
than that made in this case. All of us have occasion 
to refer to our ‘‘old home’’ towns, and we can not do 
less than speak respectfully of them, for they unques- 
tionably have left their impress upon us. If they were 
small, provincial and narrow, we perhaps have some- 
thing of the same character to our discredit; we can 
not therefore discredit the ‘‘old home town’’ without 
in some way discrediting ourselves. The sermon re- 
ferred to follows: ‘‘If a man loves a place he will have 
a pet name for it. ‘The old home place,’ is what some 
call the home of their childhood days. Others refer to 
their particular section of the globe as ‘God’s country’ 
and dare the rest of the world to surpass it. But no 
man who loves his home town will call it by that most 
odious, most despicable and most senseless of all epi- 
thets, ‘A burg.’ The man who uses that word as a 
description of his home town shows two things very 
plainly to his fellows: First, that he is not a man who 
knows the meaning of the term civie pride; and, second, 
that he does not regard the rules of common politeness. 
That word expresses all that is disagreeable, little, un- 
desirable, contemptible and vicious in a town. It is a 
term to be used in derision, in hate and in moments of 
extreme irritation and ire. Only the man swayed by 
these emotions, or one lacking any sense of civie pride, 
will use this term in connection with the town in which 
he lives. So when you speak of North Lewisburg, say 
town, say village, say home, say last of creation, say 
anything; but don’t say ‘burg.’ ’’ 
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One effect the war is having upon America is the 
shocking of the great majority of us into soberness and 
reflection about the business future of our country. 
Presumably this majority does not include the maker of 
war munitions; for at least one conception of this person 
is a man wallowing in huge dividends, intoxicated with 
success and having no more foresight than, enough to 
get out the orders already on the books and to hope the 
war may last long enough to furnish a few encores. But 
even this conception, we believe, is more often than not 
a slander on American business acumen. We don’t 
intend to argue the ethics of making engines of destruc- 
tion, for that lies outside our province; but an engineer- 
ing friend tells me that most of the munitions factories 
and practically all the machinery in them can be adapted 
rather easily to the production of the implements of 
peace. And it seems quite likely that with our increased 
business and the stimulus of the demand for goods and 
machines to repair the destruction done by the war and 
with the natural growth of our share of world commerce 
a use may be found for all this equipment. 

But American thought of what is coming after the 
war and what ought to be done to prepare for it goes 
further than plans for utilizing munitions factories, 
That is so small a part of the problem that if it were all, 
the rest of us would look on in cold blood and watch 
the makers get out of their difficulties by their own 
efforts. We are not by nature cruel and unusual, but 
we’re human enough to feel no more than a detached and 
impersonal interest when some fellow who has been mak- 
ing a hundred or a thousand times as much as we have 
begins to feel his tide of profits ebbing and then yells 
for sympathy and aid. The munitions barons them- 
selves are the least of our worries; tho to be sure their 
fortunes are tied up with the fortunes of American labor, 
and the ramifications of business tie us all rather closely 
together. A thing that worries us more is the fact that 
the wise ones guess we are to be brought into an acute 
contest with a poor but energetic Europe that has been 
training down to ring weight for some time. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that we are a little fat to last 
well in a rough house with no referee standing by. 

The things the economists and efficiency experts and 
financial advisers are urging upon us at this time as 
means for meeting unknown future conditions are in the 
main only those precautions we ought to use all the 
time. But we humans are constituted so that the rain 
has to pour thru the roof a good many times before we 
remember to fix the leak during some dry spell. It 
took countless railroad wrecks to convince railroad ex- 
ecutives of the value of block signals, and we had some 
bad money panies before we got the Federal reserve act 
passed. Maybe the fear of what will happen to us after 
the war is over will jar us into being as good business 
men as we know how to be; and if so that will be 
something of value to chalk up against the ruin of a 
civilization with a big hole blown in it. 

Business is getting less provincial in the United 
States. We’re not so ready to thumb our noses at the 
rest of the world and to say that Pumpkin Corners’ 
ways are good enough for us. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers are taking more interest in the men who hand 
out their stuff to the final buyer. The makers are more 
ready to help the retailers who deal with them to the 
right ways of keeping store. The retailers also are 
learning that it is of value to them to know a good deal 
about the manufacturing of the stuff they sell and about 
the troubles and profits and losses of the manufacturers. 
The world is getting smaller because of the ease of 
carrying news about. We are not saying that the up-to- 
date business man of the present is wiser in his genera- 
tion than the business man of a former time was in his, 
But we are saying that the up-to-date business man does 
not try to run in 1916 according to the methods that were 
accepted in 1876. 

As retail lumbermen it may not seem that we have 
much of a chance to contribute actively to the bringing 
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“The rain has to pour thru the roof a good many times’ 


OF THE RETAILER | 


of American commerce up to fighting trim. We don’t 
seem to have much of a hold on the springs and sources 
of prosperity. We deal with a manufactured product 
that we sell over a small area. We seem to be at the 


wrong end of the line to get in any very good licks. It” 


is doubtful if any one man or group of men have a 
whole lot to say about the way commerce is shaped. It 
is getting too big to be under any one thumb. It is a 
resultant of a lot of people working together along the 
same or parallel lines. It used to be thought that some 
of the big financiers by the dead weight of their financial 
holdings were able to mold the commercial destiny of 
the country. No doubt the financial power of certain 
men is tremendous, but we don’t any more believe it is 
supreme. These men Know the commercial machine is 
rather delicately adjusted, so they don’t throw many 
monkey wrenches into, it just for the fun of the thing. 
The elder Morgan was cited as a money king; but since 
his death it has developed that his investments in the 
corporations he molded and controlled were compara- 
tively small. His power was due to his genius; and to 
be felt in so profound a way that genius had to be con- 
structive. Had it been destructive or entirely selfish it 
would soon have destroyed itself; and we have nothing 
to fear from a constructive, genius. The financial ex- 
perts are urging people to save money in order that 
there may be greater surpluses to meet the greater 
demands that will be made on this country in its new 
role as the world’s banker. Saving is being urged as 
a patriotic duty. And if a $15-a-week typist can help 
train down Uncle Samuel to fighting weight by saving an 
extra $100 a year it seems certain that a retailer can 
also help by cutting out the lost motions and the leaks 
in his business. He’ll also get himself more firmly 
established in his neighborhood. Commerce not only 
needs to have its great destinies molded rightly, it also 
needs to have the smaller spaces developed. 


THE BENEFITS AND DETRIMENTS OF 
EFFICIENCY SYSTEMS 


Some of us can take seriously this advice to save 
money. It is a canny man who knows how to steer a 
straight course up the channel of productive expenditure. 
Some of us plainly spend more than we can justify upon 
stocks, sheds and yard equipment. Others pride our- 
selves on being economical because we ‘‘make things 
do,’’ when an exact cost sheet would show a loss of 
time more costly than the thing done without. This 
matter of investment is one that every man must decide 
for himself from a thoro knowledge of the business. It 
reduces to a personal question. Some of us think we 
know our business when we don’t. We’ve never kept 
cases on it. I think the efficiency fool is as big a fool 
as any. He runs to figures like a boy going to a fire, 
and on the way he runs down and kills common sense. 
Not everything can be determined by statistics, for some- 
times a person has to guess at the right answer and try 
it out. Neither do I like to see a business with too 
elaborate a system of records. It reminds me of a boy 
with his father’s hat down over his eyes and ears. He 
has the hat, but he can’t see anything. This matter of 
efficiency ought to be taken seriously but not with sobs. 
It isn’t an end in itself. It isn’t business. It is merely 
a help to business. A man of ordinary intelligence and 
education can fix up his own system of statistics that 
will do pretty well. The only reason in the world for 
using a system that an expert has worked out is that the 
expert has already made all the mistakes an inexperienced 
person will make and has gotten them over with, like 
the measles. He has his system worked out to be simple, 
easily kept and yielding the most valuable information. 
And the only reason in the world for using any kind of 
system is that thereby the useless leaks and the lost 
motion are likely to be discovered and cut out. 

Some retailers need to make big changes in their ways 
of handling stocks and customers, but a great majority 
will not be off in any big and bad way. They need 
merely to make a number of minor changes. The prac- 
tice of business for generations has developed the lines 
of procedure that it must follow in the main. When a 
girl is graduated from college and begins teaching in a 
high school she may not know a thing about pedagogics 
except for her experience at’ the receiving end of the bat- 
tery. But she goes into the educational box, as it were, 
and pitches pretty well right from the start. The school 
where she works is a going concern. She has an ex- 
perienced principal, and the students are used to disci- 
pline. It is easy to fit in. But if she were to go to 
China and tried to found a school, discipline the students, 
decide what they should study, teach them how to study 
and to recite she’d be in as bad a fix as I would be if 
I tried to teach General Jéffre to speak French. So 
when a young fellow goes into business in these days he 
finds a business technique ready worked out for him. 
He has merely to adapt it to his own needs and to 
refine it in a number of spots to make it well suited to 
his needs. This is a large order given in one casual 
sentence, to be sure,-but it is much simpler than if he 
had to make all the mistakes necessary to teach him 
business wisdom from the ground up. He will find, 
once he gets going, that the refinements he must make 
are usually in little things. As one business writer puts 
it, ‘‘ Distinctive success is the cumulative effect of small 
differentials.’’ He might have found more familiar 
words for his idea if he’d tried hard, but the idea is 
there. A man has to do better than his competitor in 


a number of little ways, and the sum of all these little 
differences will make him successful. 


It Is the Little Things That Count 


This seems a hard thing for some men to learn, par- 
ticularly for young men. Some young men aie eon. 
scious of superior brain power and financial brillianey, 
You know how it is; you felt that way yourself once, 
Maybe you still do. It’s not a bad thing unless it gets 
your feet off the ground and makes you do foolish. 
things. It is a bad thing when it makes a man scornful 
of details and small savings and leads him to expect to 
make his fortune at one dazzling stroke. It doesn’t do 
any good to put bigger and bigger amounts of money 
in at the top of a pocket if there is a large hole in the 
bottom. And while the man is waiting for his big fight 
if he lets the little ones go by default he will find one 
day to his dismay that there isn’t any wallop in his mitt 
any more. I suppose every person has heard fun made 
of wealthy men because of their care to save small sums, 
Of course, the nickel saved on the purchase of a pair of 
socks isn’t going to make or break a man. But it in- 
dicates more than appears in that one transaction; it 
indicates a habit of not letting money go unless it brings 
in a return. It may also explain why a man is worth go 
much more money than the men who make fun of him, 

I have talked to a good many men who were proprietors 
of large plants and who seemed to be busy to the point 
of being swamped; so when they suggested that we go 
thru the plant I felt it was imposing on their good 
nature to take their time. But while we were going thru 
they would take pains to inform themselves of everything 
that was going on. They’d pick up a ball of twine, 
straighten a pile where the sticks were getting warped, 
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“The bourd proved to be interesting” 


move an odd piece of molding back to the bin where it 
belonged, show a driver how to load a wagon, notice a 
mud hole in the approach to a shed and direct the fore- 
man to fill it up, and the like. The quarter or half hour 
spent in showing me around yielded them good amounts 
of information about the state of the premises, kept them 
in touch with the men and saved material of appreciable 
value. These were the men who had filing cases stand- 
ing near their desks; but they took pains to supplement 
the detailed and statistical information in the cases with 
practical information picked up at first hand. They 
were the men who knew their yards and who had their 
knowledge in usable shape. : 

I suppose everybody who runs a yard has a fair 
knowledge of the amount of stock on hand. They may 
wait for the yearly invoice for exact’ knowledge, but at 
the same time they have a fair estimate of the amount 
of stuff in the bins, especially of the items that are get- 
ting low. Some time ago I met a busy manager who 
handled a large amount of business. He did some con- 
tracting as well as retailing and had to be away from 
the yard a good deal. He kept a perpetual invoice 
with a card system, and it was important for him to 
know exactly how much stuff of each item he had, for 
he kept his investment in stock as low as possible. One 
day in going thru a big steel mill he noticed a series of 
big boards with grooves running horizontally in them, 
and in the grooves were blocks of different colors. The 
engineer in charge told him it was a visible record of the 
different jobs under way. By means of the different 
colors of the blocks and their location the whole history 
of the job was visible at a glance. The lumberman went 
home and fixed up a stock keeping board much simpler 
than the foundry board. It had horizontal grooves and 
a button in each groove that could easily be moved back 
and forth. The groove was measured off and marked at 
regular intervals, each mark representing a thousand 
feet’ of the items carried in large amounts. At the bot- 
tom was a section for the small items, and this was 
marked with hundred-foot indications. He had already 
determined the minimum amount of each item that could 
be carried with safety and also the maximum, These 
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points were indicated on the board by red marks. Then 
when the bookkeeper checked up the cards in the per- 
petual inventory she moved the buttons to show the 
exact amount in stock. When the manager came down 
in the morning he could tell at a glance how much of 
every item there was on hand. If he got an unusual or 
unexpected order over the telephone he could tell in- 
stantly whether or not he could fill it. The board proved 
to be too interesting to some of his friends, however, 
and they not only asked about it but slid the buttons 
back and forth to be sure they’d move. To remedy this 
the manager found a place on this office wall where the 
light wouldn ’t reflect from glass and there built a shal- 
low cabinet with a glass door equipped with a serviceable 
lock. The bookkeeper carried one key, and the other 
was left in the safe as a reserve. Now the buttons rest 
where they are set. The board if it was to be of any 
value at all had to be accurate, and the locked door is a 
good guaranty of accuracy. 


The Use of Perpetual Inventory Systems 


Some inquiries have come to the Realm during the 
summer and autumn about perpetual inventory systems, 
so it may be well briefly to describe the system in use in 
the office of the Hartford Lumber Co., of Hartford, Conn. 
I have not visited this yard for more than two years 
nor have I been in correspondence with the executives; 
so the system as I know it is the one in use during the 
spring of 1914. It may have been changed radically 


since then. William J. Riley, treasurer of the company, . 


explained it to me. The chief office gear of the system 
is a card file. Each bin in the yard is numbered, and 
there is a card in the file on which the record of that 
bin is kept. A small block with the bin number painted 
on it is nailed to the end of the pile. When the system 
is inaugurated a careful count of the amount of stock 
in each bin is made and entered on the card. The yard 
men in loading the wagons enter the number of the bin 
from which the stock is taken on the duplicate wagon 
slip that goes back into the office. At the end of the 
day a clerk goes over these slips and enters the amounts 
on the cards. When new stock comes in the yard fore- 
man reports into what bins it has been piled. If stuff 
of the same size and grade has been divided between two 
or more bins he must report the amount put into each; 
if not, the clerk can take the amount from the car in- 
voice. When all the stock has been removed from a bin 
the block number is brought in, and the clerk records 
the deviation of stock from the card record. An inven- 
tory is taken at the end of the year, largely for the pur- 
pose of verifying the cards by an actual count; but for 
all business purposes the card record is accepted as ac- 
eurate. It has proved to be uniformly more accurate 
than the casual count usually made when the yearly in- 
voice is taken. The cards are kept in order in the files 
and have metal tabs at regular intervals to assist in 
finding the number desired. There is a plot of the 
sheds and yards showing the locations of the piles ac- 
cording to number, and a separate card system shows the 
totals of each kind, grade and size of lumber kept. 

The objection is made to such a system that it involves 
too much bookkeeping. Certainly it will take more 
bookkeeping than the old-fashioned way of keeping no 
records at all. But Mr. Riley told me that the clerical 
work involved was not especially hard nor costly, once 
the system is started and the bookkeeper becomes ex- 
perienced. There are yard owners who keep few records 
except the amounts owed by customers who bought on 
time, and yet these owners seem to make money and to 
be as prosperous and thrifty as their more statistical 
neighbors. Mostly they are men who have been in busi- 
ness a great while, who have a genius for remembering 
details and who began when the yard was small and let 
their capacity for remembering develop with the yard. 
Younger men who take over a full-grown yard don’t do 
so well. They are like an inexperienced young lady 
drafted into taking care of seven children; it’s all too 
sudden. 

It is the Realm’s guess that in the future the yard 
office will present an appearance much different from its 
past make-up. This is already coming to pass, and it 
represents, of course, only the changes that are being 
made in general in retail methods. The office used to 
be a place where the account books were stored and 
where much alfalfa and ragweed was burned in cob 
Pipes. In these days there are three new features in 
the office, either actually present or in prospect. The 
first of these is an exposition of wood finishes, which 
indicates that the customer has greater ambitions and a 
more healthy curiosity about what his completed house 
will look like. The second is a house planning and plan- 
drafting department, which shows that the retailer recog- 
nizes and respects his customer’s desire to have a house 
expertly planned to meet his own desires. The third is 
a more or less extensive group of filing cases that contain 
a large amount of carefully tabulated information, which 
indicates that the retailer recognizes his obligation to 
know a good many things about his business and about 
the people in his community if he is going to make a 
Success of extending and holding his trade. Advertising, 
the thing that a few years ago, in so far as lumber 
retailing was concerned, was in its infancy if indeed it 
could be said to have been born, indicates that the retail- 
ing cf lumber has gone over from the passive to the 
active ranks of business. The change in the office tackle 
shows that the retailer is thru with the old policy of 
sitting back and waiting until trade comes in. He goes 
out after it, and when he can’t find trade ready made 
he casts about for ways of making it. 


The Circular Letter as an Advertising Tool 


A few years ago lumber retailers discovered the cir- 
cular letter. They didn’t invent it. Some other line of 
business invented it and reaped the reward of its early 

















“Fooled into thinking that they had received a personal 
letter” 


efficacy. A new commercial device may develop into an 
accepted and a continuously effective business method, 
or it may be effective for a time and then fall into dis- 
repute. As a general rule any advertising device, no 
matter how good it may be, is likely to wear out with 
use. The retailer climbs a tread mill in his advertising; 
he steps on a new slat of publicity and rises, but pretty 
soon the slat slides slowly back. Then he has to find 
a new slat and step on that unless he wishes to lose all 
that he has already gained. The circular letter at first 
proved to be popular and effective. People were in 
some cases fooled into thinking that they had received a 
personal letter, but later when they found this was not 
true they were inclined to be hot. But presently the 
circular or form letter took its true place as a special 
means for informing certain groups of people of com- 
mercial opportunities; and for this purpose it was and 
still is effective. 

When lumber retailers discovered the circular letter 
they knew it would have to be used in a selective way. 
Manifestly it was impossible to tell the public every- 
thing about a yard in one letter, so the retailers picked 
out certain seasonable articles and wrote about them. 
But usually they let their selective work stop at that 
point. In one way or another they got big mailing lists 
and sent the letters to every person on the list. But 
this was not very effective. The circular letter had be- 
come too common to be impressive.’ No man was so 
isolated that he had not gotten batches of these ‘‘per- 
sonal’’ letters telling him how merchants were yearning 
over his welfare and were aching to be of service to 
him. The thrill was all gone. The letter had to stand 
for what it was, a piece of general advertising. This 
kind of advertising has its logical place in the columns 
of the local paper. There is nothing personal or selec- 
tive about it. It is designed for the whole neighborhood, 
fer the same form is sent to farmer, lawyer, miner and 
school teacher... The same information can be conveyed 
in a display ad in the local papers for less money, and 
the chances are better for it to get results. So common 
sense is against the use of costly letters to. do badly 
what cheaper newspaper space would do well. 

Last summer the Realm carried a story of a retailer 
in a small town where there was no newspaper. He 
began editing a little advertising sheet and sending it 
out to everybody within reach of his yard. He had to 
put a one-cent stamp on each copy, but he preferred a 
sheet that was frankly an advertising medium to cir- 
cular letters. He could put more into the paper, and 
he soon learned that people waited eagerly for the 
monthly appearance of the little paper. 


THE RIGHT WAY OF RECORDING PROSPECTS 


But this does not mean that form letters have outlived 
their usefulness. The Realm guesses that they will be 
used more in the future, perhaps, than they have been 
in the past; but they will be used with more discrimina- 
tion. They will be more nearly personal, and they will 
be supplemented by some real, honest-to-goodness per- 
sonal letters. Retailers will not only select the things 
they want to write about; they will also select the 
people to be written to. Suppose that a dealer in talk- 
ing to a man finds out in a casual way what he has in 
mind in a building way. It is'rather useless to write to a 
man asking him what he expects to build within the next 
year or so, for the average person when confronted by 
such a request gets cautious. He feels as tho if he 
confesses to a desire for an automobile and a garage 
that he will be committed to these things beyond the 
possibility of changing his mind. Sometimes he will 
honestly reply that he does not intend to build anything, 
when at the same time a conversation might bring out a 
few building desires that seem to him to be out of reach 
but that with the right kind of culture might sprout into 
business. A visit to a farm may disclose the fact that 
the farmer is getting along without some common con- 
venience. Hay stacked out suggests a hay barn; 
machinery under the trees a machine shed, and so on. If 
this information about the building hopes and the real 
tho perhans uneonfessed needs of customers is ‘tvped on 
ecards and filed away it will be available at all times. 
If left to memory it is soon lost. 

Then it is comparatively easy to go thru this mass 


. 


of information and to pick out the men who need hog 
houses. A form letter or a series of personal letters 
could be sent to these men with practical information 
about the value of modern hog houses, suggestions about 
building them and a request that the farmer come in 
and look over plans and estimates in the yard office. 
Other letters could be sent to the men needing silos or 
stock barns or ice houses. By hitting at the. men 
actually interested in the things mentioned the letters 
should be made much more effective. They should be 
backed up with a practical and valuable service in the 
way of plans adaptable to specific needs. This is where 
the little plan and drafting department will be valuable, 
even if it is nothing more than a clean place on the 
top of a desk, a souvenir ruler, a couple of sheets of 
paper and a drawer full of the catalogs and plan books 
to be had from the national associations for the asking. 

This line of service that develops naturally out of 
our business is a definite result of a change of commer- 
cial heart on the part of wholesalers and retailers alike. 
Time was when the wholesaler remarked, sotto voce, to 
his fellow wholesaler that the retailer could go to blazes 
if he wanted to, for some other sucker would take his 
place; and the retailer would hit a customer with a gold 
brick if it came handy on the theory that two bits in 
the pocket was worth two dollars in the uncertain future. 
Nowadays both are well aware that this was an unwise 
course. Wholesaler is helping retailer to better ways 
of keeping store, and retailer is taking pains to see that 
the customer’s best interests are served. Possibly the 
wholesaler has been a little quicker to see it than the 
retailer has. 

A short time ago at a county fair I saw a model 
house and grounds that had been designed and built for 
the Southern Cypress Association. It was loaned to a 
local retailer for the occasion, and an expert had come 
along to set it up and to pack it for shipment again 
when the fair was over. The grounds had been arranged 
by a famous landscape architect, and they were deco- 
rated with various lawn seats and rose arbors and other 
outdoor arrangements for which cypress is especially 
suitable. A crowd hung around the exhibit all day. 
There is small doubt but that a great many people were 
fired with the desire to put some such things on their 
own grounds. There is a chance for the retailer to follow 
up the display with some special advertising during the 
winter and to offer plans and other helps. Probably 
this is what he intends to do, if he received enough en- 
couragement from the people he talked to at the fair. 
But the exhibition of the little house and grounds is a 
striking evidence of the change of heart we have been 
talking about. 

It seems to settle down to the proposition that the re- 
tailer has to carry his service into the community, and 
in order that it may be real service and that it may really 
get into the community the retailer has to know quite a 
lot. He has to see that his-establishment is efficient in 
every department; and the chances are that he will be less 
efficient in carrying on an active trade extension cam- 
paign because of the fact that this is a comparatively 
new thing. Keeping abreast of the times will keep a re- 
tailing establishment from getting stagnant, just as fresh 
currents keep a body of water from sprouting green 
scum, 

The retailer who makes no personal contribution to his 
business, who does nothing that couldn’t be intrusted to 
a hired man, is likely to get a hired man’s income. It is 
a significant fact that the merchants who have large in- 
comes are the men who are alive to the possibilities of 
the business and who are steadily enlarging and refining 
the service they offer. A manager who can organize his 
work in such a way as to get it done by one less man 
thereby adds that man’s wages to the profits. If he stops 
a leak he adds the leakage to the profits. If he is the 
first to offer a new and popular service he reaps the bene- 
fits of its popularity while his competitors are learning 
to offer the same service. Students of business say that 
the income that results from the work the manager does 
may be divided for classification into two parts. The re- 
turn for the work that anybody in the same line of busi- 
ness could do as well as he is wages; the return for the 
personal contributions he makes, the schemes he has to 
fix up without the help of any other person and the like, 
is profits. In business it is profits and not the wages 
that makes a man rich. 





ANNOUNCES BUILDING PLAN COMPETITION 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 23.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation has announced a competition in which the archi- 
tects and draughtsmen of this and other cities are, in- 
vited to compete, to develop the best plan for a pavilion 
type school building—the building to be a one story 
wooden frame structure containing one to three rooms 
each to accommodate thirty-five pupils, to be well lighted 
and ventilated, equipped with cloak closets ete., and 
adaptable to grouping in units around a court. It is 
stipulated that the buildings must be built entirely of 
yellow pine save the foundations, which may be brick 
or concrete. The association has issued a neat eight- 
page pamphlet explaining the purpose of the competition 
and the conditions. For the design judged best, a prize 
of $300 will be awarded. The second prize is $150, the 
third $50, and the succeeding five designs will be awarded 
honorable mention. The judges are to be Frank J. Ste- 
vens, of Laurel, chairman of the association’s building 
plans committee; Prof. N. C. Curtis, of Tulane Univer- 
sity’s department of architecture, New Orleans; F. G. 
Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; E. A. 
Christy, city architect, New Orleans; and J. C. Valadie, 
civil engineer and architect of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans. The competition closes Friday, 
Dec. 1, at 5 p. m. 
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PLANS CONSUMMATED FOR MAMMOTH WOODEN SPEEDWAY | 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 24.—After many months of pre- 
liminary work, financing and organizing, the Pittsburgh 
Speedway Association, chartered under Delaware laws 
with a capital of $1,100,000, is in a fair way to realize 
its purpose with the opening of the summer of 1917, by 
constructing one of the largest speedway tracks in the 
country on plans that are more elaborate than is said 
ever to have been undertaken in a like enterprise. This 
fact, with the announcement that the plans for the 
speedway have already been drawn and specifications 
generally prepared, is of more than usual interest to the 
lumber trade. The association has secured 477 acres of 
excellent ground, three miles south of McKeesport and 
about twenty miles from the heart of Pittsburgh, where 
a two mile speedway will be built on a high but level 
tract, and within it will be a model one-mile race track 
for horse events. Besides this there is to be a large club 
house on the line of a country club. Then there is to 
be a golf course, tennis courts and parks with an artificial 
pool and features for open air gatherings, military en- 
campments and for large concourses of people. <A part 
of the large acreage is also set apart for a tricounty fair 
grounds and possibly for a tristate fair ground. 

But the speedway is the feature that is attracting much 
attention. J. B. Callanan, president of the corporation 
and a well known insurance man of western Pennsylvania, 
said that work will be started immediately. The speed- 
way will be constructed of either tamarack or yellow 
pine, along the line of the Sheepshead Bay speedway 
and that at Cincinnati, with the track proper composed 


of overlapping 2x4-inch 16-foot timbers set on edge, 
and each timber set about a quarter inch from the other, 
giving air space between to make a cool track as well 
as a perfectly drained one. The lumber required will 
reach approximately 13,500,000 feet and the concrete 
work calls for 20,000 cubie yards. Of this the grand 
stand will require 7,000,000 feet board measure of lumber 
and 7,000 cubie yards of conerete. There is to be, in 
addition, the club house of large dimensions, stables for 
horse racing events, rooms for golfers and tennis players, 
and as there are several historic farm houses in the 
property, these are to be altered and used in connection 
with the general purposes of the organization. One 
building is to be a pumping plant, supplying the speed- 
way with its own water. 

Estimates have been made on the construction work 
by E. L. Shea, builder of the Sheepshead Bay and Cin- 
cinnati track, and the officials of the association expect 
to have the ground cleared this fall so as to start track 
construction with the opening of spring. This will en- 
able the securing of all needed material in time. Mr. 
Shea spent a great part of last week going over the site 
and preparing his estimates. 

Regarding the character of the construction of the 
track, Mr. Callanan said that the timber track will be 
the coolest and most satisfactory track known. For this 
reason it had been determined to build with timber and 
along the open lines mentioned. The track is to be ele- 
vated in all parts above the ground, and provided with 
every possible feature for safety and durability. It is 


OcTOBER 2% 1916, 
to be a part of a great national circuit for aut bile 


races and also for horse racing, and the club Ltureg 
are designed for a widely scattered membershi, that 
will take in several counties of Pennsylvania and << tend 
for a radius of perhaps fifty miles in all direction. The 
new association is composed of local capital an some 
well known men are behind it. Mr. Callanan is president 
and is giving much of his time to the work. Edwrd E. 
Rieck, of the Edward E. Rieck Co., the largest. dairy 
product corporation in Pittsburgh, is vice presiden: and 
other vice presidents are J. J. Hott, telephone ma»: and 
bank director, of Charleroi, Pa.; Charles C. Tennis, a 
traction official, and James H. Johnston, a steel sianv- 
facturer. Dr. Bayard Phillips is treasurer and Charles J, 
Carr is secretary. There are a number of automobile 
men in the directorate. 





WOOD BLOCKS WIN AGAIN 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—Creosoted wood blocks 
won again in Kansas City. Eighteenth Street, which has 
been widened and is to become one of the main traffic- 
ways of the city, is to be paved at once with the blocks, 
There has been some delay in letting the contract be- 
cause of demands that asphalt should be used, but the 
board of public works, having made a careful study of 
the wood pavements already in use in this city, decided 
that they gave the best service of any pavement now in 
use. Wood blocks have made a big hit in Kansas City, 
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THE CITY SALESMAN AND WOOD SUBSTITUTES — 


Samoa, Cau. 

City selling for the account of a retail yard in a city 
should require on the part of the salesman a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of lumber and its uses. The department 
of selling lumber is truly a golden opportunity for the 
conscientious man whose heart is in the game. 

By way of definite statement as to the scope of terri- 
tory adaptable to this discussion, I would propose that 
places of 15,000 population and over should very properly 
be included; the larger the place, of course, the greater 
the potential opportunity. 

With the gradual awakening of the lumbermen na- 
tionally to the inroads being made upon wood by substi- 
tutes has come the rare advantage as already mentioned. 
It is in the cities where the agents of these materials 
must operate. 

Consider house building: A few minutes’ conversation 
with a prospective owner often furnishes enough evi- 
dence of the substitute manufacturers’ propaganda to 
- make any lumberman thoughtful. The ‘‘prospect’’ will 
likely assert his intention to use a plastered exterior for 
his house and may very reasonably be expected to let 
his contractor furnish metal lath to put under it. <A roof- 
ing contractor can nearly always interest a prospect in 
the use of some of his ‘‘fireproof’’ roofing, either laid 
on in single layers over solid sheathing, or if the con- 
struction will permit of a roof pitch not greater than 
5 to 12, then a suggestion may find favor to use four 
or five layers of roofing felt mopped together with hot 
asphalt and a cap sheet of one- or two-ply paper mopped 
solid to the felt. A proposal to use pebbles, crushed 
white granite, or crushed red brick over the felt layers 
often holds the interest of the prospect. To the above 
and to similar inducements the prospective owner hears 
satisfying arguments as to the impossibility of getting 
rustic, siding or shingles for exteriors which are not de- 
fective in seasoning, quality of the material or in the 
quality of manufacturing. He is convinced that lumber 
never gets exposed to the elements until the particular 
prospective builder considers using some of it. In fact, 
if the lumber dealer keeps his stock in suitable yard loca- 
tions for its proper care if dry, and for seasoning if 
green, even then the prospect may be skeptical as to its 
reliability for the use intended. 

The sole reason for such erroneous convictions lies 
strictly within the general misinformation systematically 
fostered by the producers of wood substitutes. In respect 
to such conditions it is the duty, opportunity and priv- 
ilege of the conscientious and informed city salesman to 
state the exact truth concerning wood elements and 
lumber. The sense of duty lies in providing the citi- 
zens of the community a live comprehension of the most 
favorable of all construction materials. There is no other 
material which will so successfully meet the many needs 
of building, or will equally meet the test of structural 
strain as wood. There is no material more economical 
for first or ultimate cost. The opportunity for selling 
more lumber, properly, and for opening channels of trade 
which mean commercial success, is unexcelled. A man 
convinced of a meritorious article always willingly pays 
for its real value. It is a privilege to serve mankind for 
the accomplishment of good. 

Suppose the salesman approaches his customers with 
interesting facts, supplemented with judiciously chosen 
samples and photographs for emphasis. He may feel 
certain to gain his prospect’s actual interest and can make 
an apparently commonplace subject earn very substantial 
respect. There is not a single branch of lumber manu- 
facturing but can produce enough evidence as to the re- 
liability of wood as against its substitutes to astonish the 
most skeptical. The salesman is privileged to know and 
he can demonstrate the practices of producing and ear- 
ing for lumber in such manner as to prove its reliability 





IDENTITY MUST BE KNOWN 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is greatly 
interested in the suggestion contained in a letter 
received from Toledo, Ohio, this week signed 
R. B. W., but the fact that the writer failed to 
send with his lettér his correct name and address 
prevents its publication. The suggestions offered 
are good and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be pleased to codperate in the way men- 
tioned and to that end invites R. B. W. to send 
along his communication, taking the precaution, 
however, to disclose to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN his identity, not for publication, but 
because it is an inviolable rule of this paper to 
print no communications the identity of whose 
writers are unknown to the paper. With this 
explanation the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will await with interest further communications 
from R. B. W. 











for the most exacting construction. It is not difficult to 
secure shingles which have been in use for forty years 
and longér. The evidence of longevity and the preserved 
and serviceable appearance of wooden buildings in any 
locality are well known, altho, sad to relate, they are not 
always well nor frequently stated. 

Nearly always the salesman must meet the arguments 
against wood as a fire risk. It is conceded that wood will 
burn. It may also burn when built into a house or a 
barn or a store building. The point is, however, does it 
burn so easily and so frequently as to be really danger- 
ous after all? I contend that it does not. If the pros- 
pective owner holds to such fear, let him carefully con- 
sider just what happened to the ‘‘fireproof’’ buildings 
recently totally destroyed in the plant of a foremost 
citizen in New Jersey. They were reputed to be the last 
word in fireproof construction. The fire had the ‘‘last 
word.’’? A salesman ean rely upon good proof to make 
that objection give way. 

I know of a small town in the middle West which was 
always regarded by its inhabitants as’ doomed to total 
extinction in case even a small fire started in one of the 
dozen store buildings. Some of the buildings were so 
ramshackle as to appear ready to fall down twenty years 
ago. During the last six years, not one, but two of the 
dreaded fires came in an interval of a year or two. The 
town still exists. Of the few stores more than half of 
the original number still remain. The loss was compara- 
tively light. The only fire fighting apparatus was a 
bucket brigade that consisted of volunteers at the critical 
time. 


Facts are plentiful and of necessity are practical. A 
knowledge of wood elements and structure is not difficult 
to acquire; it can be told in a simple and complete man- 
ner to the uninformed buyer. To my mind there is no 
valid reason why a lumber salesman should not provide 
a portfolio of descriptive matter and samples tastefully 
and intelligently arranged. Admitting that the customer 
who buys the greater volume of lumber is generally the 
building contractor is only more reason for providing such 
information. He is the customer whom some salesman 
for a wood substitute has met and convinced that some- 
thing else is better than wood. And to the discredit of 
the city salesman of lumber the substitute usually costs 
more money. It is worth while to ponder on the fact that 


. . 


the average building. contractor receives his knowledge 
of materials from salesmen. Usually the contractor has 
neither time nor inclination to make private and inde- 
pendent investigations. Ordinarily, one can well under- 
stand the first flush of success attending the introduction 
of some novel wood substitute, but its continued success 
means only one thing in a city, and that is the failure 
of the city salesman thoroly to know and to present the 
subject of wood uses and construction to his trade. 

A knowledge of lumber is not confined to the under- 
standing of wood elements alone, which explain shrink- 
age, warping, toughness, strength and durability. Cir- 
cumstances often demand the understanding of manufac- 
turing fundamentals under curious conditions, as well as 
to know how the wood is put together by the carpenter 
and where the best advantages can be secured. Lack 
of such information can cause the most energetic sales- 
man to lose business. The reason is that a prospective 
customer can not help but feel a sense of superiority 
over a salesman who is manifestly ignorant or at best 
doubtful about the full understanding of his subject. 
Prestige is a valuable asset. Evasion and bluff used in 
trying to trade facts for dollars generally result in a 
weak market for facts. A large number of contractors 
and other prospective customers have an illusion concern- 
ing some angle of buying or using lumber. Frequently 
it amounts to an obsession. Of course no man wants to 
get tripped into a useless argument if he can help it, 
but sometimes the matter is put right up to him so that 
he can not avoid it even after the sale is made. Naturally, 
the objections are often absurdities. For instance, there 
are men who believe that.most common grades of lumber 
are not made from sound live logs. That is a fact. They 
believe that all such lumber comes from logs which have 
been gathered as fallen timber and are dead trees. A 
man who holds to such a belief is not going to tell that 
to the salesman at the first opportunity, but he may hang 
fire on the order, probably weighing what he considers 
the honesty between firms in supplying such a quality 
of lumber. Indeed, he may be expected to buy the bill 
and reserve his opinions as complaints when the stock 
arrives on the job (desiring a rebate probably) and gen- 
erally expressing those opinions quite vigorously. Here 
is the salesman’s opportunity. He can explain the 
growth of a tree and how it is cut in the mill, all the 
while forgetting that the customer is mentally cataloged 
as a ‘‘bull-headed cuss.’’ A little information properly 
—not condescendingly—administered is nearly certain 
to cinch a future customer; also the cost to sell in the 
future is potentially decreased. 


All men in cities are not hard customers to deal with 
by a long way. However, because a piece of business 
comes easy is no reason for not cultivating that man’s 
good feelings and so making him a salesman for you, 
working without salary—a booster, if you please. Fail- 
ures to recognize that kind of trade are like a book- 
keeper questioning the credit of a man who always paid 
eash for purchases and was therefore unknown to the 
firm. 


The city salesman is a man of promise to the lumber 
business. He is intimately acquainted with the de tails 
of new problems either for or against his material. He 
is the man who can refute the costly advertisements of 
his wood substitute opponents because he is on the 
‘*ground floor.’’ Adversely, he can make his own in 
dustry ’s advertising matter really effective—if he knows 
his business. Again there is the responsibility of man- 
agement which will come to him in the future, wherein 
his work will be to direct others—those who will in turn 
open the channels of trade and keep them clear of «!! of 
the obstacles of ignorance, doubt, misrepresentation and 
misinformation. Such work requires intelligent effort, 
and it is certainly worthy of earnest endeavor. 


J. G. MILLER. 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may be pardoned some 
pride avd enthusiasm in regard to the. plan published 
this week. It is bound to become instantly popular. 
It combines a dignified and attractive exterior with 
an interior arrangement which is the acme of con- 
venience and luxurious comfort; and yet it is a house 
which con be built for about $2,950. 

The house is intended to be painted in white or some 
light color and with the cornices and columns stained 


in brown or some other neutral shade, and the roof 
and window blinds finished in green. 

On the first floor the front of the house is given up 
to the large living room extending across the entire 
front, with the kitchen and dining room in the rear. 
Notable features of the house, however, are the large 
glassed-in front porch off the living room and a similar 
dining porch in the rear of the dining room. These 
are both available for complete enclosure for use in 
winter and yet may be thrown wide open to the four 
winds during the warm months. 

On the second floor there are three bedrooms, bath- 
room and a sleeping porch which technically is not 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


a porch, inasmuch as it is within the four walls of 
the house, but as both its exterior walls are entirely of 
windows it is practically outdoors when these are 
open. | 

Returning to the details of the first floor, upon 
entering the house. in the hall is a built-in hat rack 
with doors on either side to narrow closets for the 
outer wraps. From this there is direct entrance to 
the large and comfortable living room with its roomy 


‘fireplace with inglenook seats upon either side. From 


the living room a short flight of stairs runs to a stair 


‘landing which also has another short flight down thru 


a door into the kitchen. From this landing the stairs 
to the second story run up as semi-enclosed stairs. 
Beneath this flight the stairs run from the kitchen 
down into the basement, which, however, is also pro- 
vided with an exterior flight of stairs snugly set in 
between the rear kitchen porch and the dining porch 
and covered by the two doors which will be noticed 
in the first floor plan. 

The dining room has a built-in buffet, one section of 
which is backed against a closet in the kitchen and 
presumably with a connecting opening for convenience 








ARCHITECT 


~ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 95 


in serving. There is a place for the refrigerator with 
an outside icedoor to the rear porch and the kitchen 
is well provided with cupboard and closet space to 
take the place of the old-time pantry. 

Another feature of the living room is the built-in 
bookeases flanking the French doors which open out 
into the living porch. 

The working plans are in four sheets and inelude 
four elevations, three floor plans (including the spa- 
cious basement), and section details for casing, base, 
roof gutters, baseboards, wall and window sections 
ete., in addition to special details for the bookcases 
and French doors to the living porch, and the rear 
wall, including treatment of stairway, fireplace and 
doorway to dining room. There is also a sectional 
detail for the construction of the fireplace, with its flue 
and ash chute to the basement. 

Complete working blue prints for this plan will be 
furnished for $1.50, together with bill for lumber and 
millwork and standard form of specifications. Electro- 
types of the cuts here shown will be furnished for $2 
in suitable width for standard newspaper columns. 
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EDUCATION MORE VITAL THAN SAFETY DEVICES 


National Safety Council in Fifth Annual Meeting Declares Proper Instruction in Methods of Working Is All-Important— 
Experts Tell of Results in Lumbering Industry 


Detroir, Micu., Oct. 23.—Better education among em- 
ployees concerning the dangers of working around wood- 
working machinery and in logging camps was considered 
more important than providing adequate safety appliances 
in these vocations and was the dominant note among the’ 
members of the National Safety Council at their fifth 
annual meeting, which closed Oct. 20 in Detroit. 

The logging, lumbering and woodworking sectional 
meeting of the congress was held on Friday forenoon and 
Was one of the most inspiring and educational ever held 
by that branch of the organization. ‘‘The best safety 


— known is a careful man’’ was the slogan of the 
meeting. . : 


At the close of the session E. G. Prichett, secretary 
of the Macey Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., was reélected 
as chairman, The other new officers elected were: F. G. 
Lovett, inspector of the Furniture Manufacturing Safety 
Association, Toronto, vice chairman; F, A. Barker, of 
Chicago, secretary. 

The program consisted of addresses on ‘‘ Interesting 
the Monufaeturer in Accident Prevention Work,’’ by 
F, D. Campau, secretary of the Furniture Manufactur- 
ers” Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; ‘‘ Possibilities of 
Preve: ‘ing Accidents in Logging Camps Thru Educa- 
tional Means,’’? by J. J. L 
Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis.; ‘‘ How to Organize a Saw- 
mill :o» Safety,’? by F. A. Barker, of the Lumbermen’s 
Mute) Casualty Co., Chicago; ‘‘Safeguarding the Most 
Haz: ious Machines in Woodworking Plants,’’ by Henry 
Bur ‘! 'T. H. Mastin & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; ‘‘Safe 
Prac es in Lumber Yards,’’? by B. C. Christy, chief 
safety inspeetor, International Harvester Co., Chicago. 
h is address Chairman Prichett declared there was 
mor» “cal need for better education among the employees 
tha:  mechanicai devices to save their lives. He said 
a ‘panies should teach the employees to look out for 

‘cr own safety. He said that years ago the lumber 
and oodworking employee looked with much the same 
bo, “on upon the safety first plans as did the old time 
0e-sceper, Who objected to the monthly visits of the 


aucs'or. Now he said they accepted the visits of the 
Satc'y first expert with as much. welcome as they do the 
regwar visits of the company’s auditor. . - 

c # \. Barker, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
“el of Chicago, told of his experience in a Wisconsin 


oa whenever a cireus came to town. .He said that 
‘ring these celebration days he discovered that half the 


ingle, manager Westboro — 








force did just as much work as tho all the men were 
working. It started him thinking. He said the way 
the matter was remedied was by appealing directly to 
the women in the camp. Bulletins were issued daily, 
with the result that they got the whole force working 


- all the time. 


M. G. Williams, of the Packard Motor Car Co., talked 
interestingly of a shaper guard that was being em- 
ployed for safety purposes in his factory. Secretary 
Barker took issue with Mr. Williams and told of the 
dangers .of handling. lumber and parts in woodworking 
plants, telling of the great damage incurred. Mr. 
Williams replied by saying that’ the Packard company 
had installed a mechanical device where loads of lumber 
were carried mechanically to the cars. He said that this 
device had lessened accidents in his factory fully 96 
percent. Mr. Williams then told how he had organized 
a safety commission among the heads of the depart- 
ments in the Packard factories. He said they took 
three of the most intellectual men from each depart- 
ment and made them a part of a. general organization 
of safety for the factory. This committee acted in the 
nature of an investigating committee. The plan of 
the heads of the factory was to get the opinions of 
these committee members as to the best methods of 
providing a safe means for safeguarding the lives of 
the employees. When a commendable suggestion was 
received it was rushed to the superintendent where it 
was acted upon immediately. Since inaugurating this 
new system, Mr. Williams said, the number of accidents 
compared with five years ago had been reduced from 105 
to 107 men a day among a total list of 5,000 men to only 
8 men a day as compared to 14,000 men now employed. 


C. W. Price, of the Wisconsin State Industrial Bureau, 
told of his experiences in spreading education among the 
employees of the logging camps. He said his office had 
been in the habit of watching the factories and plants 
and had neglected the logging camps where most of the 
deaths occurred. He said when he first’ began his cam- 
paign of education among the men of the logging camps 
with a view to providing rules for their safety the whole 
plan seemed ridiculous to the- men themselves. This 
was about two years ago. He said the managers of the 
different lumber companies formed a commission of six 
men from the largest operators in the mills of Wiscon- 
sin and that their first session was held in the open 
forest on a log for:a table. At this meeting it was 


proved, he said, that more accidents occurred in the 
logging industry than in all other industries combined 
and that accidents had become so frequent that the men 
themselves thought nothing of a man being killed. ‘‘The 
first thing that was done was to print a circular showing 
a man being killed by a falling tree. The picture was 
rather a brutal one but it pictured very dramatically 
how a tree had fallen on the neck of one of the lumber 
workers. The picture had a wonderful effect in awaken- 
ing the workers to the real danger of their calling,’’ said 
Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price then told of the trip which the commission 
made through the woods and how it formulated thirty-six 
rules for remedying accidents in the woods. These rules 
were printed in the simplest manner and in the plainest 
language. These bulletins were posted on trees in the 
forest where the men worked, The first rule formulated 
concerned the position a man should occupy while felling 
a tree. This came about because several men were fell- 
ing a tree when the first safety commission was formed. 
One of the workmen pointed to the tree about to fall 
and said: ‘‘That tree is going to kill a man.’’ The 
commission immediately set about formulating rules for 
the proper position for tree cutters to occupy. 

Mr. Price said it was impossible to get the men en- 
thused unless the superintendents and foremen and the 
whole force of workmen had their heart in the cause. 
He said also that all of the men had to be given work to 
do and made to feel they were a part in the work of acci- 
dent prevention. 


SEEK INFORMATION AS TO SHINGLES 


MontcoMErY, ALA., Oct. 25.—Insurance agents and 
members of the city commission of Montgomery have 
been asked to tell what they know of the enforcement 
of the anti-shingle ordinance in order that citizens of 
Greensboro, N. C., may profit from their testimony. The 
North Carolina city, through the insurance agents, is 
making a fight for the adoption of an anti-shingle ordi- 
nance, similar to that in operation in Montgomery, Bir- 
mingham and other cities. Upon what the officials of 
these cities say depends the adoption or rejection of the 
ordinance there, according to a letter received by the 
Montgomery mgyor. Edward C. Land, of that place, 
who is head of a committee to insist upon the ordinance 
and its adoption, asks for a copy of the Montgomery 
ordinance, and also its effect. 
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HEARS ARGUMENT ON UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


Relations Between Shippers and Carriers Are Debated 
Before Interstate Commerce Commission 





[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—On Friday and Saturday 
last the Interstate Commerce Commission listened to 
oral argument regarding the work done by shippers 
and carriers toward agreeing upon uniform bills of 
lading to be given by the railroads when they accept 
for shipment merchandise, export freight and live 
stock. The commission allowed seven hours for a 
discussion of the points on which both sides have been 
laboring under the supervision of Examiner Satterfield. 

The opening and principal statement for the rail- 
roads was made by Henry Wolf Bikle, of the Penn- 
sylvania, who was followed by H. A. Taylor, for the 
carriers. They set forth in great detail the provisions 
of the three classes of bills. Under the agreement so 
far reached, the general merchandise bill would cover 
everything except export freight and live stock ship- 
ments. 

The carriers claim the common-carrier liability shall 
cease with the expiration of the free time period al- 
lowed for the removal of the goods, and that after 
that time the liability of the railroads shall be only 
that of a bailee. 

In arguing the matter generally, Attorney Bikle said 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ity to change the bill of lading only upon a showing 
that some rule in it is unjust, unreasonable or unfair. 
For this reason, Mr. Bikle added, the burden is on 
the shippers to show that the old rules as to ware- 
houseman liability and the settlement of claims for 
loss and damage on the basis of value at the time and 
place of shipment instead of at destination, as con- 
tended by the shippers, are unjust or unreasonable. 
He ealled attention to the fact that all existing rates 
are predicated on this basis and that a change in the 
rule undoubtedly would work great confusion in the 
claim departments of the carriers. 

Mr. Bikle, in reply to a question by Commissioner 
Daniel, expressed the opinion that the proposed change 
in the rule would open the door to discrimination and 
rebating. He said under the proposed rule the value 
would be largely a matter of guess, while at present 
when a shipper furnishes an invoice it is either true 
or false, that it is not a matter of opinion, and that 
check on it can be had by an examination of the 
shipper’s books. 

It was contended by counsel for the carriers that 
the commission can not, by ordering the carriers to 
incorporate certain terms in their bills, extend their 
liability. This, it was said, would be a legislative act. 
The railroads themselves may extend their liability, 
counsel added, ‘‘as they have done by providing that 
their common carrier liability shall run during the 
free time allowed for the removal of goods. 

In discussing the export phase of the matter, Attor- 
ney Taylor, for the carriers, told the commission that 
one general question of law is in issue between the 
railroads and shippers. This is as to whether export 
bills are subject to the act to regulate commerce. As 
to the inland part of the bill, he said, the carriers have 
no desire to deny the applicability of the act. On the 
subsidiary question as to the applicability of the 
Carmack and Cummins amendments, their answer, he 
said, is that they do not apply. 

In reply to questions by Commissioners Clark and 
Clements, Mr. Taylor directed the attention to the 
commission’s decision in the ex parte proceeding on 
the Cummins amendment as an answer why the amend- 
ment does not apply to the export bill. 

The shippers and carriers are in agreement on many 
features of the bill of lading. The commission itself 
must work out the best possible solution of the fea- 
tures still in disagreement, some of which are indi- 
cated above. 


ASKS EQUALITY OF TREATMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today listened to oral argument in Docket No. 
8608, “‘Weis Peterson Box Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 
et al.” The case involves the reasonableness of the present 
rate adjustment of rates from Cairo, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn., 
to points in Kentucky and Tennessee. Under existing condi- 
tions Cairo pays 4 cents per 100 pounds more than the Mem- 
phis rate, an adjustment characterized as wholly unjust by 
John R. Walker, who appeared for the complainant. 

Mr. Walker contended that at no point north of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., should the Cairo rates exceed those applying 
from Memphis by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. He 
said that the railroads were entitled to a bridge toll of 1 cent, 
but otherwise Cairo shippers should be placed on a substan- 
tial parity with those in Memphis, 

“Memphis is 250 miles nearer the point of production than 
Cairo,” said Mr. Walker. ‘‘We do not ask that the commis- 
sion neutralize this natural advantage. But we do ask and 
demand equality of treatment. We also have certain natural 
advantages, which we think should be recognized. The car- 
riers claim that the Memphis rates have been unduly de- 
pressed because of water competition. Cairo is on the Ohio 
River at the junction of the Mississippi and is entitled to the 
same consideration.” 

Mr. Walker argued that unless the southbound adjustment 
is related to the northbound adjustment the opportunities of 
Cairo shippers will be destroyed. He called attention to the 
fact that the carriers insist the: southbound movement is 
different and disputed this claim. 





C. D. Drayton, who appeared for the railroads, either was 
not prepared to argue the case or the carriers are not dis- 
posed to press it vigorously. He began by suggesting that the 
commission hold its decision in abeyance until the carriers’ 
fourth section committee has an opportunity to check up the 
rates, which, he volunteered, are in a rather chaotic condi- 
tion, except as to the Southern Railway in Kentucky. Com- 
missioner Daniel asked whether the same thing is true of the 
lumber rates. This Mr. Drayton admitted reluctantly. The 
commissioner intimated strongly he did not think the car- 
riers’ request a reasonable one, inasmuch as any fourth sec- 
tion relief which might be granted by the commission would 
be still subject to complaint and investigation, just as the 
existing rates. 

Commissioner Clark asked the point blank question whether 
Mr. Drayton thought the complainants are entitled to the rate 
relationship for which they are asking. He replied that as to 
some points he did not think so. He said to many points the 
present rate is but 2 cents above the Memphis rate. Mr. 
Walker named several important shipping points and asked if 
that statement applied to them. He did not receive a direct 
reply. 





The commission heard argument in the complaint of the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. against the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad Co. et al., involving rates on various articles 
from Central Freight Association to its siding at Charles- 
ton, Miss. George Land appeared for complainant and R. V. 
Fletcher for the carriers. The case was combined with cer- 
tain specific rates included in I. & S, 3866, the big southeast- 
ern fourth-section case. In a general way the Lamb-Fish 
company attacks rates on supplies of various kinds shipped 
to Charleston, alleging discrimination in favor of a number 
of competing points. The merits of this contention were 
argued at some length by Messrs. Land and Fletcher. 


TEXAS SHIPPERS OBJECT TO NEW TARIFF 


Contend It Gives Shreveport Undue Advantage Over 
Texas—Say Rates Are Destructive 











WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—‘‘ Texas shippers do not 
object to Shreveport retaining and enjoying to the fullest 
all of her natural advantages, but moving this city 250 
miles west for distributing purposes, thus depriving Texas 
cities of the natural advantages of nearer location to 
consuming points is going too far and is more than the 
Interstate Commerce Commission proposed doing, but it 
is exactly what this new tariff does.’’ 

This statement was ‘made before Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Hall and the Board of Suspension sitting 
in the Shreveport case by G. S. Maxwell, representing the 
Texas Traffic League. The hearing, held late last week, 
was for the purpose of giving the Texas shippers an op- 
portunity to point out provisions of the tariff, con- 
structed, the railroads say, in compliance with the order 
of the commission in the original Shreveport case. 

It developed in the course of the hearing that all 
Texans are not agreed on rate matters as there is an old 
differential fight between Houston and Galveston. A 
sharp clash occurred between J. A. Morgan, traffic man- 
ager of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, and H. H. 
Haines, of the Galveston Chamber of Commerce and vice 
president of the Texas Traffic League. Mr. Haines said 
that the refusal of the railroads interested to confer 
with the traffic officials of the State and the shippers 
was responsible for the present hearing before the board. 

‘Tf these rates are permitted to go into effect,’’ said 
Mr. Haines, speaking of the tariff generally, ‘‘they will 
destroy hundreds of thousands of dollars of invested 
capital in Texas enterprises which have never in the 
past and probably never jn the future will compete with 
Shreveport. They also will close the doors of establish- 
ments existing under rates agreed upon with the carriers. 


“Yet, under the ruling governing this hearing these con- 


fiscatory rates can not be gone into.’’ 

Mr. Haines, in reply to questions, admitted that Gal- 
veston and Beaumont had obtained more benefit out of 
the cemmission’s decision in the Shreveport case than 
any other part of Texas. 

About this time the clash occurred between Messrs. 
Morgan and Haines. The former declared that the Hous- 
ton-Galveston differential question never would have 
arisen if Mr. Haines had carried out his part of an 
agreement not to take it up at the Houston hearing 
before Commissioner Hall a year ago. Mr. Morgan de- 
clared that Houston interests had not had an opportunity 
to give their side of the differential question until this 
hearing. Then the spirited but brief word war was on. 

Attorney General Looney of Texas filed an elaborate 
petition on behalf of the State and the shippers of 
Texas, urging the commission to suspend the new tariffs 
pending full investigation. He contended that the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in ordering the 
adoption of the western classification as the governing 
factor in the Shreveport case was in violation of the 
United States constitution and the Texas constitution, 
and in contravention of the act to regulate commerce. 

The attorney general, in reply to a question by Com- 
missioner Hall, said he did not appear for the Texas 
Railroad Commission, which has kept in the background 
thruout this long controversy. Later on, however, he 
secured recognition and said he desired to enter an ap- 
pearance on behalf of the Texas commission. 

H. M. Garwood, attorney for the Southern Pacific 
Railway, made two attempts to get into the record of 
the hearing the question of centralized control and reg- 
ulation of rates. He did not get far. It.was made ap- 
parent, however, that the carriers generally propose to 
bring this question forward and press it at every oppor- 
tunity. 








—., 

Following the hearing it became apparent that the 

Interstate Commerce Commission is not disposed to gus. 

pend the entire rate adjustment as urged by the Texang 

but in all probability will suspend the effective date with 
regard to various specific items. 





SAYS COMMISSION ERRED IN DECISION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Great Northern Railway 
Co. has filed a petition for a rehearing in McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co. et al. versus Great Northern. The defendant holds that 
the commission, in rendering its decision in this case, erred 
in holding that it had jurisdiction to award reparation in this 
case based on alleged misrouting in moving unrouted ship- 
ments via an interstate route instead of a lower State route, 
It is contended that the evidence shows the State route ig 
never used and that it can not be reasonably or economically 
operated. The petition says: “Unless the commission jg 
willing to announce the doctrine that the mere existence of 
lower rates via a possible State route, whether or not such 
rates be reasonable, and whether or not the State route be 
actually operated or reasonably susceptible of economica} 
operation, imposes a duty on the defendant to route shipments 
via the possible State route in place of via the usual ang 
reasonable interstate route to which reasonable rates are 
applicable, this commission should grant a rehearing.” 





ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended from Oct. 25 until Feb. 22 the 
operation of Item 35-D, Supplement No. 17 to Agent Frank 
Anderson’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 15, which names increased 
proportional rates on lumber and articles taking the same 
rates, in carloads, from Helena, Ark., to Thebes, I1l., when 
destined beyond. The increase from Helena to points in 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnsota and the Dakotas is from 8 to 11 
cents per 100 pounds, while the increase via Thebes to desti- 
nations in other states is from 9 to 11 cents. 

The commission also has issued an order suspending from 
Oct. 26 until April 26 the operation of certain items appear- 
ing in Supplement Nos. 2 and 3 to New York, New Haven & 
Hartford tariff, I. C. C. No. X-15. The suspended items con- 
tain a proposed new rule providing for the assessment of addi- 
tional demurrage charges on cars held in transit or on storage 
tracks at destination. The »peration of the items was sus- 
pended from June 28 until Oct. 28 by an order previously 
entered. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today suspended 
from Oct. 29 until April 29 the operation of items appearing 
in Agent R. H. Countiss tariffs Nos. 1003 and 1017, which pro- 
vide for increased rates on poles exceeding 40 feet in length, 
in carloads, from points in Montana and Idaho and from 
points in north Pacific coast territory to destinations in 
Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa and other States. The operation of 
these increases was suspended from July 1 until Oct. 29 in an 
order previously entered. . 

In another order the commission announced tht resumption 
of its investigation of the subject of furnishing cars at car- 
riers’ conyenience. This proceeding is docketed as I. & & 
No. 831. It arose from the filing by Agent R. H. Countiss of 
Supplement No. 8 to his tariff, I. C. C. No. 1018. The opera- 
tion meanwhile was suspended until Aug. 23 and later on re- 
suspended until Feb. 23. On Aug. 19 the commission issued 
a supplemental order, vacating in part its suspension orders 
as of Sept. 1. The facts on which the Aug. 19 order was 
predicated no longer exist. For this reason the investigation 
will proceed as originally planned. 





FINES RAILROAD FOR OVER-CHARGING ' 


LirrLe Rock, Ark., Oct. 24.—The case of the Arkansas 
Railroad Commission against the Iron Mountain Railroad 
Co. was called Oct. 12 in the Lee County circuit court at 
Marianna. The complaints were based upon the expense ac- 
counts of the Miller Lumber Co. for two shipments of lumber. 
There was a difference of $58 between the commission tariff 
No. 5 and the railroad tariff which the railroads have put 
into effect, in violation of the commission tariff. The suit 
was filed by Prosecuting Attorney Rachels upon the informa- 
tion of the commission. E. L. Westbrooke, of Jonesboro, 
Commissioner Wood and Rate Clerk Gregory represented the 
plaintiffs. Judge Jackson after hearing the case assessed a 
fine of $500 against the railroad in each of the two cases, and 
notice of appeal was given immediately. The commission will 
make an effort to have the case advanced as a matter of public 
interest. 

Immediately after judgment was rendered at Marianna. 
counsel for the railroad made application in Fenedal court 
at Little Rock for a temporary, restraining order to enjoin the 
commission from bringing further suits. There are five others 
of a similar character pending at Malvern and two in Little 
Rock. The temporary restraining order was promptly granted 
by Judge Jacob Trieber. October 28 has been set as the date 
for the hearing of the application of the railroad companies 
to make the temporary restraining order a temporary injune- 
tion. Judge Frank Youmans, of Fort Smith, and Judge Wal- 
ter Smith, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, will sit in the case with 
Judge Trieber. The railroad commission will contend among 
other things that the railroads in making their tariff are not 
following the plans and regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. . 


TRAFFIC BUREAU TO FIGHT RATE INCREASES 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Oct. 24.—There is a very heated rate 
agitation prevailing in Arkansas. Determined to protect the 
interest of the industries of the State the manufacturers and 
jobbers of Little Rock have taken the preliminary, steps to 
organize a traffic bureau which will fight any increase of 
rates proposed by the railroads. 

This movement was started several weeks ago and since 
then it has grown until practically the entire wholesale and 
manufacturing element of the city is taking active part. The 
Board of Commerce is assisting in the movement, and at & 
meeting held Monday noon several hundred business men of 
Little Rock attended to discuss the plans. 

Much has been said about discriminatory rates against 
Little Rock, bat this is largely fiction, according to tle rate 
men of the city, and the organization is for future protec 
tion rather than for any present changes. It is the purpose 
of those pushing the matter to secure the very best rate 
expert obtainable and have him pass upon all proposed changes 
in rates as they are promulgated by the railroads. An exper 
can pick the rates to pieces at a glance, and if they «re dis- 
criminatory to Little Rock he can start the fight. t 

The new organization of the present will have no effec’ 
on the traffic organizations, which are largely for the purpose 
of checking freight charges and seeing. that they are Col 
rect. 

An expert freight rate man will be employed by the freight 





traffic committee of the Board of Commerce at once to take j 
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charge of the bureau. J, R. Hamlen, of the Hamlen & Sons 


Co., stave manufacturer, was named chairman of the perma- 
nent committee, and Carl J. Baer secretary. Several appli- 
cations for the position of expert freight manager of the 
bureau have been received by the committee. The manager 
will be selected at a called meeting within a few days, 

“Urgent problems are now awaiting the attention of the 
new bureau,” said Mr, Hamlen. ‘We hope to have it estab- 
lished immediately. The offices will be in the Board of Com- 


merce building. The manager elected by the committee will 
be a salaried Officer.” 





——_— 


PLAN TO FIGHT TARIFF INCREASES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 25.—The monthly meeting of the 
Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, held last week, was featured by a discussion and adop- 
tion of plans of putting up a strong fight against the in- 
crease in tariff, as proposed by the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf 
and Illinois Central railroads from Jackson, Miss., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., stations north, to Louisville. The date and time 
for the hearing have not been set, but the local organization is 
getting in readiness and has secured as counsel J. V. Norman, 
one of the best informed lumber attorneys in this section of the 
country. The secretary, in his monthly report, called atten- 
tion to several reductions in lumber rates which have been 
obtained, these being a reduction from 51 cents to 22 cents a 
hundred from New Albany, Ind., to Glendora, Miss.; a reduc- 
tion from 24 to 21 cents from points on the Rock Island and 
connecting lines, west of the Mississippi, to Madisonville, 
Ky.; and a reduction of one cent a hundred in the propor- 
tionate rate from Memphis, Tenn., to New Albany, Ind., in 
lumber from points of origin west of the Mississippi. . 





SEPTEMBER EXPORTS SET NEW RECORD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The total value of goods 
shipped out of this country for September was $512,847,957, 
or $3,000,000 more than for August, the previous high record. 
For the year ended with September exports amounted to 
$5,000,000,000 in round figures. In the five years preceding 
1915-16 the average has been $2,453,000,000. Imports for the 
month fell off about $35,000,000 as compared with those of 
August. The total imports amounted to $164,128,604, thus 
leaving a favorable trade balance of $348,719,343 for the 
month alone. 


TRADE INVESTIGATOR CANDIDATES UNSUCCESSFUL 





Another Examination to Be Held in November—More 
Promising Examinees Expected 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 25.—Following two days of 
oral examinations by practical lumbermen and Federal 
officials, an announcement was made today by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, that no appointments of foreign luniber investiga- 
tors will be made, at least for the present, from the 
twenty-one candidates now in this city. 

Instead, another examination will be held with a view 
to securing further candidates for these lighly impertant 
positions. This decision was reached wnanimously by the 
practical lumbermen and Federal officials who partici- 
pated in the examinations. They expressed the feeling 
that no five of the twenty-one candidates who came here 
for the oral examination come quite up to the require- 
ments. Three of the candidates are regarded as promis- 
ing, but they will not be appointed until after the new 
examination is held. 

Since the original examination was held applications 
have been received from more than 100 young men who 
were unable to prepare in time to take it. Both the 
lumbermen and officials feel that among this number 
probably are some men better qualified for the work than 
any who took the original examination. 

The new written examination will be held about the 
middle of November. The oral examination will follow 
early in December. More than 100 men took the original 
examination. 


All who participated in the examination were of the 
opinion that it would be far better to delay the appoint- 
ments a few weeks than to designate investigators whose 
qualifications do not come quite up to the mark. 

The lumbermen who participated in the examination 
of the candidates were: R. H. Downman, president of 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; C. I. 
Millard, of Norfolk, Va., director of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association; E. A. Selfridge, of San 
Francisco, president of the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation; J. W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., president 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association; J. H. 
Bloedel, of Seattle, president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and General Waters, of Baltimore, 
Md., president of the Surry Lumber Co. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, under whose direction the investi- 
gators will work in searching out promising markets for 
American lumber, presided at the examination. Other 
Federal officials present were Chief Forester Henry §8. 
Graves, Interstate Commerce Commissioner McIlhenny 
and Federal Trade Commissioner Parry. 

The names of the candidates follow: 

_N. C. Brown, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. H. Oxholm, San Fran- 
cisco; A. P. Dennis, Princess Anne, Me.; M. H. Foerster, 
Jenkins, Ky.; J. R. Walker, Washington, D. C.; E. A. Zeigler, 
Mt. Alto, Pa. ; S. Manness, Scranton, Pa. ; R. Simmons, Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; P. L. Butterick, New Haven, 
Conn.; H. Fay, Wilmington, Mass.; P. T. Cooldige, Bangor, 
Me.; B. P. Kirkland, Seattle, Wash.; H. J. Hegel, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; F. H. Smith, Washington, D. C.; R. Rosenbluth, 
New York City ; W. Munro, Boston; J. A. Peterson, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; O. D. Ingall, Melrose Highlands, Mass. ; J. H. Stempel, 
Chicago; E. B. Ford, Louisville, Ky.; J. C, Nellis. 

The names appear in the order in which the candi- 
dates were rated on the written examination. This does 
not mean that those highest on the list will be success- 
ful in landing the attractive positions. The personal 
appearance and manner of the candidates, their prac- 
tical knowledge and experience count for more than any- 
thing else. Some men who made high marks on their 
written examinations were found not suited to the exact- 
ing work required in the foreign field. 





THE price of wood pulp used in the making of paper 
has increased 85 percent in Spain since the opening of 
the war. 





PROTEST AGAINST PROPOSED STATE BUILDING LAW 


Claim That Measure Would Give Too Much Power to Commissioner—Charge That Act Would Be Ideal But Impractic- 
able—Opposed by Architects and Real Estate Dealers 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—Hearings on the proposed 
uniform and Statewide building laws, the most important 
measures directly affecting the lumber industry ever 
brought before the Massachusetts legislature and, should 
they be favorably reported and acted upon by the next 
legislature, almost certain to exert a far-reaching in- 
fluence upon building construction and the selection of 
materials thruout this country, have now reached a most 
interesting and acute stage here. 

This broad statement can be made: Those interests 
which have to do with the manufacture, merchandising 
and use of special and patented building materials and 
appliances, many of which require favorable legislation 
in order to develop a market, are generally supporting 
the socalled uniform building code, while real estate men 
and building contractors and others who have no espe- 
cial ax to grind believe that the adoption of this State 
building law would be nothing less than a calamity for 
the building industry. 

The recess committee on building laws of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, which has been holding public hear- 
ings on House Bill 1750, relative to the construction, 
alteration and maintenance of buildings thruout the 
State, this week took up House Bill 1071, relative to the 
construction, alteration, maintenance and location of 
buildings used as places of abode. Among other features 
directly antagonistic to the lumber industry, House Bill 
1071 provides that no wooden building may be erected 
hereafter anywhere in Massachusetts more than two and 
one-half stories high. The first hearing on it was held 
yesterday at the State House. E. T. Hartman, who 
fathered the measure, and his colleague, Elmer S. Forbes, 
spoke for it first. ‘‘The desirability of a housing code 
which will safeguard the lives of tenants and insure 
proper lighting and ventilation,’’ was the point made by 
Hartman. He said he was secretary of the building com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Civic League, whose pur- 
pose in preparing the act had nothing to do with build- 
ing materials. He said that one of the elements neces- 
sary for good health is a proper degree of light and that 
this law would secure such proper lighting thru the pro- 
Vision that no building shall be permitted which is to 
be of a greater height than the width of the street on 
Which it is located. 

_ifenry 8. Dennison, of Framingham, head of the Den- 
‘ison Manufacturing Co., and some others who said the 
nicasure would ‘‘make conditions better for the poor in 
‘ies and widows and orphans everywhere,’’ also urged 
‘« tavorable report. No one suggested that such a law 
“ould greatly increase the cost. of dwellings and there- 
‘ove radically increase rents. 

_ Sensational charges were made at last week’s hear- 
ros on House Bill 1750, the other building law measure 
‘etore the committee. President George F. Washburn, 
€ bes Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange, said in 





,, {I were president of the Architects’ Association or of 

’ Master Builders’ Association or of the Plumbers’ Associa- 
''n or officially representing any of the great building trusts, 
- ould strongly advocate the passage of this bill, because its 
issage would mean great gain to them. But I represent the 

vners of real estate, the men who must pay the price that 
~ imposed upon them, the men who now pay four-fifths of 
“\' taxes of the State and now, on top of these onerous bur- 
c’ns, comes this giant proposition to clothe one man, the 
“tate building commissioner, with powers which will enable 
“'m to say, in effect, to real estate owners along Washington 








Street, Boston, or elsewhere: ‘Either bring that building up 
to the requirements I demand or vacate the premises.” ‘But, 
sir,” the owner protests, ‘I have just altered that building to 
meet the requirements of the building commissioner of Boston 
at an expense of thousands of dollars and you want me to 
change it back again. I will not do it; I will appeal to the 
board of appeal,” and he does. And there he is confronted 
with the same man, the master spirit of the board and a mem- 
ber of it, who sits in judgment on an appeal from this man 
to this man. 

What is this owner’s predicament when the only alterna- 
tive is to tear down the building and build new rather than 
try to meet the impossible requirements of the man with the 
biggest job in the State? 

I therefore say to you that under such a law this czar 
can control and dominate the building interests of this State. 
It would mean a.fine thing for the architects and contractors 
and the trusts controlling building supplies. But where does 
the owner come in with & small equity in a valuable block 
in a choice location and with a big mortgage on it? Where 
does he come in if he cannot meet unnecessary requirements 
without the expenditure of thousands of dollars? The only 
alternative is to sacrifice his equity because of this czar in 
a position to interfere with his established rights, and could 
impose impossible restrictions on him. It is apparent that 
such an imposition upon real estate would immediately oper- 
ate to depress its values. Not an owner of business proper- 
ties in Boston or any other large city would be safe for a 
minute. If you want to start a real estate panic, then report 
this bill favorably and you will have accomplished the pur- 
pose, 

The proposed power of this commissioner far transcends 
that of the mayor of Boston or the governor of the Com- 
monwealth and for a much longer period of time. The duties 
imposed and the salary proposed—$7,500—are altogether too 
disproportionate and unbalanced. What this report presents 
is an ideal. 

I affirm that this proposed czar of construction, with all 
his great power to write regulations that have the force of 
law, and also authority to determine what materials shall or 
shail not go into a building, could afford to pay $100,000 for 
the job and then make more than $500,000 in five years. Not 
only might he make $500,000 for himself, but his friends 
might make millions additional. 

uch a job with its far-reaching results ought not to be 
created by appointment; it should be put up at public auction, 
and you would find that $100,000 would be the minimum offer. 
Again, aside from what I have pointed out, one of the great 
weaknesses of the whole thing is that the entire scheme is built 
about the personality of one man. Where he fails the whole 
scheme fails; when he falls the whole scheme goes with him. 

You swing the doors wide open to temptation, intrigue, 
bribery and dishonesty to such an extent that may result in 
violent opposition and ultimate scandal and public shame, 
Never before has any such far-reaching power been proposed 
for any one man, which was capable of such great good or 
of such great evil, according to the inclination of the man. 
He has the power to determine, with the consent of the Gov- 
ernor, just what building materials shall go into a building, 
the kind of electrical equipment, the character of plumbing, 
the type of lathing, what elevators shall be used, what sprin- 
kler system, what heating plants, skylights and roofing—in 
fact, everything from the basement floor to the top of the 
chimney above the roof. . 

If perchance you find it necessary to report these drastic 
laws for other cities and towns in the Commonwealth, I 
would join in a request of Mayor Curley and Building Com- 
missioner O’Hearn that the City of Boston be not included. 


Luther C. Greenleaf; of Dorchester, an architect and a 
director of the real estate exchange, emphasized Mr. 
Washburn’s objections and then took up some more of 
his own, saying, in part: 

The uniformity of the act, which is declared to be its 
greatest excuse, is only imaginary. It offers no hope of uni- 
formity, for it provides explicitly for local building codes, ex- 
actly as the present law does. The only difference is that the 
local officials are prevented from —— the stringency of 
the act’s provisions, but they may make them more stringent 
still if they deem it expedient in their respective localities. 

The power to make regulations which the bill gives to the 
building commissioner is altogether too broad. There is no 
limit to it except that these must become effective only with 
the consent of the governor. The latter official will seldom be 
a man familiar with building operations and he never would be 


so expert that he would dare differ with the building commis- 
sioner on any controversy so important that censure might 
result if a mistake were made. The governor for that reason 
will be guided absolutely by the building commissioner and the 
clause making his assent to any regulation mandatory is 
therefore superfluous and misleading. 

The provision making the building commissioner the head of 
the board of appeal is another section of the act which must be 
objected to very emphatically. ‘The coimmisioner is almost 
certain to dominate the board, for his experience will make him 
so far superior to the other members, so far as the questions 
appealed are concerned, that the others will almost inevitably 
follow his lead. The fact that the appeal will always be from 
regulations and rulings to which the commissioner himself, 
having framed them, will be committed and in some cases, per- 
haps, favor with the ardency of a pioneer, an experimenter, 
should be sufficient reason why that he should not have any 
voice in the deliberations of this board. 

Stringent as the Boston building laws undoubtedly are and 
despite the impartiality with which they are enforced, the 
Boston building commissioner is practically shorn of all power 
to make regulations. He can enforce them, but he cannot 


make them. 
George E. Leighton, a prominent. Boston builder, de- 
nounced the law as superfluous and unnecessary. ‘‘It 


doesn’t eliminate anything,’’ he said, ‘‘it simply adds.’’ 
He continued: 

The act looks as if it accorded too much power to the State 
building commissioner created under it, but, in any event, it 
provides for a complication of authority that bodes no good for 
builders or real estate owners. It fails to eliminate the local 
building ordinances, but definitely provides the machinery for 
State and local supervision and regulation and to that extent is 
exceedingly weak. 

I can see nothing to be gained by the board of appeal as it 
would be created were the bill enacted. It would resemble the 
appointment of a superintendent over a superintendent—it 
would be like the “fifth wheel to a coach.” 

Charles A. Newhall, an architect who was introduced 
as an expert who had made an especial study of building 
laws, and a builder of many apartment houses, went over 
the measure section by section and called attention to 
many faults and weaknesses. He was interrupted by 
Senator Tetler: 

Is there anything in this bill that the real estate exchange 
favors? I should like to hear this bill discussed pro and con. 
Up to this time the exchange has opposed every feature of the 
act. Can you tell me anything you would favor? 

The building expert answered: 


I can not speak for the exchange on this, but I should favor 
a uniform building code for the State if the commissioner were 
not given the power to make and unmake regulations. 

Other protestants expressed similar sentiments. 

At today’s hearing, when House Bill 1071 was con- 
sidered again, Henry Sterling, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Homestead Commission, was the principal 
speaker, vigorously advocating the measure. He did 
not touch upon the phase of this scheme which would 
restrict the use of lumber in dwelling.house construction 
in this State, but showed photographs of disagreeable 
scenes in the Boston slums and said his commission had 
drafted a plan, in accordance with the requirements of 
the proposed housing law, whereby workingmen could 
be provided with $2,000 single houses by paying $15 a 
month for twenty-seven years. 

Hearings on House Bill 1071 will be continued until 
further notice at 10 a. m., Mondays, Tuesday and 
Wednesdays in Room 222, State House. Later, it is 
expected that hearings will be reopened on House Bill 
1750, the uniform State building law, before the com- 
mittee prepares its report for the legislature which comes 
in the first of the year, 
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WESTERN FORESTERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL MEETING 





Two Days’ Sessions Devoted to Weighty Subjects — Timber Resources and Manipulation Handled in Detail — Foreign 
Markets Designated the Best Hope for Lumbermen—Extraordinary Influence of Substitutes 


[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct: 25.—Forestry industry week in 
Portland began yesterday with the annual meeting of 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, the 
two days’ sessions of which ended tonight with a 
sumptuous banquet. Tomorrow and Friday will be 
devoted to the Pacific Logging Congress, ending with 
a trip to Grays Harbor, leaving on midnight of Friday. 
Saturday will be devoted to a visit to legging camps 
near Hoquiam and the visitors will be banqueted by 
Grays Harbor lumbermen at Hoquiam Saturday night. 
As usual, these meetings have brought together men 
prominent in timber, logging and lumbering from all 
the western timber States and British Columbia and 
leading officials of the Government Department of 
Commerce and the Bureau of Forestry. 

Superlatives would be exhausted in efforts to de- 
scribe the importance attached to today’s session of 
the forestry meeting because of the bearing on the 
future of the lumber industry that the facts presented 


brought out, particularly in the address of W. B. 


Greeley, assistant forester of Washington, D. C., who 
discussed ‘‘The Government and the Lumber Indus- 
try,’’ disclosing essential facts resulting from the 
Forest Service and the Federal Trade Commission’s 
study of the industry of the last two years and made 
public for the first time today. Mr. Greeley said at 
the outset: 

I can not present the results of this study in any completer 
way. They will be published in the near future. I would like, 
however, to discuss a few points that have come up in this 
study as well in other work of forest service which may be of 
some assistance in considering the problems of lumber manu- 
facturers and timber owners. In-this I am speaking for my- 
self alone. Particularly it should be understood that in no 
sense do I represent the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Country’s Timber Resources 

Mr. Greeley said that by the latest reckoning the 
United States has 2,767,000,000,000 feet of standing saw 
timber, of which 53 percent is in the five western 
States represented by this association, including both 
public and private holdings. The privately owned 
timber in these States amounts to 888,000,000,000 feet, 
as compared with a maximum yearly output of nearly 
9,000,000,000 feet of limber. 

Mr. Greeley traced the changes in stumpage values 
and called attention to the rapid capitalization under 
private ownership of enormous quantities of stumpage 
suddenly turned from public to private ownership. A 
period of extensive borrowing followed, it being esti- 
mated that from 30 to 50 percent of the capital used 
in financing western timber properties and construc- 
tion and operation of manufacturing plants has been 
borrowed, and that the yearly interest on this indebt- 
edness amounts to nearly $9,000,000, or fully $1 a 
thousand, on the annual eut. Bond finding require- 
ments ‘amount to about 90 cents a thousand on the 
present cut in the Douglas fir region and $1.50 on the 
present California cut. The yearly taxes paid on 
timber land in five States total approximately $8,640,- 
000, equalling about $1 a thousand feet of the annual 
eut. The total obligation for fire prevention taxes, 
interest and refunding of indebtedness ranges from 
$2.32 a thousand on the annual cut in the Douglas 
fir region and nearly $4 in California. To this bur- 
den Mr. Greeley largely attributed the present unstable 
condition in the lumber industry. Referring to the 
manufacturing situation Mr. Greeley said that the in- 
stalled capacity of the sawmills of the country on a 
10-hour basis is 117,000,000,000 feet annually, as com- 
pared with a lumber cut of thirty-eight to forty-four 
billion feet. While much of this capacity is in old 
mills, the available capacity undoubtedly exceeds the 
present cut by at least 60 or 75 percent. 


Production, Marketing and Consumption 

While an increased demand may. follow the conclu- 
sion of the European war, Mr. Greeley expressed the 
hope that it would not lead to a period of overproduc- 
tion and a reaction even more serious than that of 
the last two years. He cited the competition between 
mills within each region and the competition between 
different producing regions in supplying the larger 
markets of the central and eastern States. Referring 
to the consumption of lumber Mr. Greeley said: 

If the people in the United States had used lumber during 
1915 at the same per capita rate as in 1906 the total consump- 
tion would. have been 14,000,000.000 feet more than the 
amount of lumber actually used. Our investigations appear 
to account for not less than 8,000,000,000 feet of this amount 
as having been replaced by substitute materials. The rest of 
the difference, if the figures are correct, must be attributed 
to a decreased per capita consumption of all structural mate- 
rials, including lumber. Obviously this contraction in the 
lumber market is one of the most important phases of the 
present situation. 

Referring to the investigation of marketing lumber 
thru wholesale and retail distributers from 1912 to 
1915, Mr. Greeley said that it was found that retail 
prices generally fluctuated closely in sympathy with 
mill prices. The retailers generally figured on about 
23 percent of the selling price for a profit on all soft 
woods. Regarding this Mr. Greeley said: ‘‘The re- 
tail business in this region appears more stable than 
that of the manufacturer. Its profits are larger and 
more dependable but as far as the information ob- 
tained is reliable could hardly be called excessive.’’ 
The speaker said that there were too many retailers 
and that manufacturers were to blame for not having 





better selling methods; but the most serious weakness 
is the tendency to overproduction, caused largely by 
the burden of carrying stumpage. Therefore the cut 
of lumber tends to be fixed more by the exigencies 
of timber owners than by the real demands of the 
country for lumber. 

Private and Public Ownership 


Mr. Greeley referred to inadequate financial footing 
as a great weakness, and closely allied with it is poor 
and irregular accounting. The industry is also weak 
in its merchandising. He believed that the lumber 
industry must work out its larger problems for itself, 
as the Government could not solve these problems nor 
fix the price of forest products nor determine the 
volume that should be manufactured. He believed 
that there should be an extension of public forest 
ownership, as-history show that private ownership at 
best is poorly adapted to carrying great reserve stocks 
of timber; that the effect of private ownership on 
such a large scale as has been attempted is to convert 
a fundamental economic asset of the country into an 
industrial burden. He added, ‘‘The mistakes made in 
the earlier public land policy should: be corrected di- 
rectly and frankly by taking part of the timber land 
back.’’ He disapproved of codperative curtailment 
as not meeting the big underlying problem of the 
stumpage surplus of the West. Then, too, the public 
would rightfully question any development toward 
destroying the basic competitive status of the industry. 
In conclusion Mr. Greeley said that he approved of a 
standing committee or board, representing the Govern- 
ment departments and the industry, to act as a medium 
to consider phases of codperation. 

In his opening address yesterday morning President 
Flewelling predicted a great demand for lumber at the 





A. L. FLEWELLING, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
President Western Forestry & Conservation Association 


close of the war, and stated that he believed that the 
lumbermen should then come in for their own. His 
address was optimistic thruout. ; 

The program was carried out as printed with the 
exception that W. E. Boeing’s interesting address on 
‘*Aeroplane Patrol’’ was read by E. N. Gott in Mr. 
Boeing’s absence. It pictured the possibilities of 
aeroplane fire patrol in such a practical way that the 
association adopted a resolution favoring giving it a 
trial next year. 

Postbellum Possibilities 

The address of Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, on 
‘“After the War’’ was read by Dr. F. R. Rutter, as- 
sistant chief. 

Dr. Pratt first laid emphasis upon the necessity 


_of extending the foreign market, in which connection he 


said: ‘‘ American lumbermen have built up a manufac- 
turing plant capacity that can cut annually about 170,- 
000,000,000 feet for a market that calls for only 40,000,- 
000,000 feet.’? He spoke of the inroads of the substi- 
tutes for wood in the domestic market and remarked: 
‘“Tt is estimated, altho probably the estimate is far too 
low, that this substitution takes place to the extent of 
8,000,000,000 board feet a year. As a matter of fact, 
the estimated actual lumber cut in this country has fallen 
from 46,000,000,000 feet in 1907 to 38,000,000,000 in 
1915. Meanwhile the per capita consumption has de- 
clined from 504 to 358 feet in the same period.’’ 

He stated it as his opinion that even were it possible 
legally to form a combination to control output and regu- 
late prices in the domestic market, such a combination 
would only result in a further curtailment ‘‘until the 
burden of carrying the idle jnvestments, stumpage and 
plant would finally become too heavy for the lumberman 
to bear.’’ It is unreasonable to expect that the domestic 
lumber market will ever grow up to the present mill 
capacity. Dr. Pratt then said: ‘‘The volume of our 
lumber exports is steadily increasing. Exports in the 
year ended June 30, 1914, the highest total in our history, 


amounted to $115,000,000. This was approximaicly 9 
percent of the cut of that year. I hold out our forei 
markets as the best hope for the lumbermen.’’ 

In telling of the volume of the.foreign market |e said 
that in 1913 wood and wood products were imported to 
the extent of $200,000,000 by the United Kingdom, $60,- 
000,000 by France; $35,000,000 by Italy; $100,0:0,000 
by Germany; $22,000,000 by Belgium; $89,000,000 by 
The Netherlands, and $12,000,000 by Spain. In 1914 
and 1915 the imports into the same countries decreased 
something like $270,000,000, and he continued: ‘‘The 
deficit has been met in two ways; by drawing on the 
forest capital and postponing buildings operations.”’ 
He then said: 


If the war should end in December, which is hardly likely, 
and lumber imports into Europe should in the meantime show 
no increase, there will be at the close of 1916 an estimated 
deficit in the normal European lumber supplies of about 
$400,000,000. This is entirely outside of the great additional 
needs for. lumber due to the actual destruction of the war 
No one knows at present the amount of lumber that will be 
needed by France, Belgium, Poland, and other countries which 
have suffered directly from the war, to replace ruined build- 
ings, railroads, bridges etc. There can be little doubt that 
this amount will run into large figures and that hundreds of 
millions’ worth of general purpose lumber will be called for ag 
soon as the great European struggle is ended. It has been 
estimated in Europe that at least $400,000,000 worth of 
lumber will be needed for this purpose. Add the $400,000,000 
deficit in the normal demand. ‘This seems to indicate that a 
total of $800,000,000 worth of lumber over and above the 
usual demand of $580,000,000 will have to be supplied to 
Europe by the lumber-producing countries. Allowance must, 
of course, be made for buildings that will never be replaced. 
Allowance must also be made for curtailment of consumption 
due to enforced economy ; $380,000,000 would seem ample for 
those purposes. So it seems likely that in the year following 
the war there will be a demand for a billion dollars’ worth of 
lumber in Europe. 


The export business was divided in the following man- 
ner in 1913 according to Dr. Pratt: 
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Of these countries he remarked five are at war and that 
while the information is not very accurate it is known 
that the mills and stocks of lumber in the vicinity of 
Riga in Russia have been largely destroyed. Aside from 
this the Slavic energies will be engaged for some time 
in building up western Russia and Poland so that’ not 
much export business will be done for some time after 
the war. As regards the other countries he said: ‘‘We 
know that Germany is using up her forest reserves; we 
know that Norway has long been over-cutting her annual 
growth. We can, therefore, safely predict that the great- 
est European. competition will come from the mills of 
Sweden and Finland. These countries are icebound dur- 
ing six months of the year. We can readily see, there- 
fore, possibilities that may be open to the American 
manufacturer who is ready to deliver the goods.’’ 

Prospects of the South American Market 

Another feature that he brought out is that it is hardly 
probable that European mills will be in a position to ex- 
port wood to South America, Australia and other over- 
seas countries as in the past. Hence these markets can be 
made to take more and more American lumber. In con- 
nection with the problem of getting firmly established in 
foreign markets, Dr. Pratt emphasized the necessity of 
codperation, close study of the markets and the making 
of American goods a synonym for reliability. As he 
pointed out, it is necessary to remove the stigma of 
‘‘short, cheap and otherwise undependable’’ only too 
often attached to American goods sold in foreign markets. 
He predicted that before very long it will be necessary 
for exporters to saw according to the metric system as 
the United States and Great Britain are the only two 
countries that stick to the foot and yard rule of meas- 
urement. 

He spoke of the pleasure that the- formation of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. gave him and 
the similar action under consideration by manufacturers 
of southern yellow pine. He said that the Webb bill 
should be passed and that ‘‘the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Forest Service, the Department of Commerce, 
are all interested and will support the bill.’’ In speak- 
ing of rumors that he had heard regarding the feeling 
that Pacific coast lumber manufacturers will not be 
especially benefited by the European demand he re- 
marked: ‘‘If your woods can be shipped thru the 
Panama Canal to compete with the softwoods in the 
eastern markets, as is now being done, there is no good 
reason why they should not also cross to London and 
Antwerp.’’ He also said that fit is especially suitable 
for long timbers and as the demand for such will be very 
large this should prove a profitable market. Also red- 
wood and all of. the pines on the Pacific coast will largely 
enjoy the prosperity of the export business either directly 
or indirectly. If peace comes suddenly the Coast mills 
will be swamped with orders, leaving the interior mills 
to take care of the domestic demand. Also there is the 
South American and Australian markets for the west 
Coast manufacturers to go after. 

Dr. Pratt then went into detail regarding the manuer 
in which the men who are to conduct the investigation 
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of Exropean markets for lumber are to be selected and 
told »! the duties that they will discharge, accounts of 
which have appeared in preceding issues of the AMERICAN 
LumureMAN. Regarding the possibility of getting ves- 
sels be said that the number of vessels available for off- 
shore business is increasing, now that large reserve sup- 
lies of arms and munitions of war have been collected 
by the Allies. In substantiation of this he quoted from 
the weckly report of Lunham & Moore: ‘‘The supply of 


available sailing vessels is increasing and rates show 
easier all-round tendencies.’’ (A review of this report 
appears in each issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ) 

In concluding Dr. Pratt said: ‘‘Let me emphasize 
again ie necessity for cooperation among the lumbermen 
themselves, and secondly, the necessity for codperation 


between the lumbermen and the various Government de- 
partments. I am sure the Government is willing to do 
its part. Confidence in yourselves and in your product, 
a confidence that is entirely deserved, will, with united 
action, gain you a very large market for perhaps the most 
important single product of this country.’’ 


Forester Tells of Protection Work 


Coert DuBois, United States District Forester, in.his 
address on the latest devices and methods in forest protec- 
tion work said that the fire season has been distinguished 


more by the working out in the field of plans than by the 
invention of new ones, or as he put it: ‘‘There has been 
progress this year—real progress; but the tools that got 
the most valuable results were the saddle, the watch, the 
note-book and hob-nailed boot.’’ He told of the experi- 
ments being conducted to develop the wireless telephone 
so that it may be applied to forest protection work and 
related the work being done by Dr. H. Barringer Cox 
in the Santa Barbara National Forest to develop this 
means of communication. He stated that Dr. Cox’s 
principle is the inverse of the ordinary commercial wire- 
less system. ‘‘It uses the ground as the medium of 
transmission—not the air.’’ The current is obtained 
from one to four ordinary dry batteries. The plan is 
working out very well according to the forester, who said 
that experiment stations have been installed 144 miles, 
3 miles and 13 miles away from the headquarters station. 
‘* At the first two distances, telegraphic signals have been 


delivered.’’ The 13-mile station was destroyed before 
it could be tested. 
He said:  ‘‘ The plan is to perfect, first, the cheapest 


efficient loop, then the coil and spark gaps for clear 
transmission to the determined loop at all distances up 
to 50 miles, with not to exceed two battery cells, then to 


. perfect the transmitter, which, with the same apparatus, 


will send the human voice.’’ He mentioned also the utili- 


zation of a take-down shovel and take-down combination 
ax and mattock as well as similar tools that have been 
tried out in the California forests this season with good 
results. He also told of the construction of a two 
wheeled water wagon to be used in some sections of the 
State for supplying fire-fighters with water and to be 
used in extinguishing burning snags and helping out 
on the first fire line. He spoke of the extremely low 
cost of fire-fighting where efforts have been made to keep 
an intelligent watch for fires. He said that he thought 
it the duty of the men at the head to get out and help 
the patrolmen for ‘‘it will take three years for the man 
behind the saddle horn and the telephone to be perfect 
in the performance of the plans and duties outlined for 
him on paper. And it is constructive help on the job 
that he needs—not letters dictated from a revolving 
chair.’’ 

H.-G. Langille presented a complete plan for associa- 
tion reorganization, it being the result of further work 
in the consideration of the plans presented at last 
year’s annual meeting. It met with the hearty ap- 
proval of the meeting and a committee was appointed 
to encourage its adoption. A telegram from R. H. 
Downman, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
faoturers’ Association, heartily approving of the Lan- 
gille plan,’was read. 





SOUTHERN LOGGERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Proper _— Diet Given Much Consideration — Indulge in General Discussion of Logging Road Construction — Amend 
Constitution to Extend Membership—Association in Good Financial Condition 


[Special telegram to AMgRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 26—The sixth annual con- 
vention of the Southern’ Logging Association opened 
at the Grunewald Hotel. in New Orleans, Oct. 25, with 
a large attendance, President Oscar Marsan presiding. 
The program was opened by the annual address of 
the president, in which he expressed the pleasure with 
which he viewed the presence of practically all the 
original founders of the association, and a large num- 
ber of new faces. He stated that nothing indicates 
so well the success of the work of an organization in 
promoting efficiency and economy in logging as a large 


attendance. He spoke of the advancement of logging - 


from luck to engineering science and mentioned the 
different problems of pine, cypress and hardwood log- 
ging that would be dealt with during the course of the 
meeting. ; 

Secretary and Treasurer Presents Report 


Secretary and Treasurer James Boyd in presenting 
his report said, ‘‘For the sixth time we are met in 
annual session as the Southern Logging Association. 
Those of you who have attended from year to year 
testify by your presence that the association has been 
of value to you in your work. Others who have read 
the reports of our proceedings have come to the con- 
clusion that the association is doing a good work. 
More lumber companies have become members on re- 
ceiving announcements of this annual meeting than 
we have received in any other year.’’ He then told of 
the help that the meetings have been to a number of 
lumber companies and read the following extract from 
a letter of a large Florida company that he said ex- 
pressed the viewpoint of many more: 

We have always found that there is a great deal of in- 
formation to be obtained at these meetings. In fact the 
Southern Logging Association has been the means of reducing 
the logging costs thruout the South and it should have the 
cooperation of every lumber concerr in the South. 


Secretary Boyd said the success of the association is 
due largely to the unselfish attitude of those attending 
in describing ways in which to lower logging costs, bet- 
ter methods of handling men, machinery ete. In speak- 
ing of the program he dwelt upon the necessity of the 
lumbermen codperating in providing interesting features 
for the 1917 meeting and said that tho letters asking sug- 
gestions were sent out to all who have attended former 
meetings asking suggestions for the 1916 program only 
two replies were received, which were embodied in the 
program, He then presented the treasurer’s report, 











Which gave the following figures: 
: Receipts 
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Physician Tells of Feeding Problem 


Dr. R. B. Austin, camp physician of the Fernwood 
tmber Co., Knoxo, Miss., then delivered an interest- 
“2 address on the feeding of men in logging camps. 
le said: ‘*A supply of energy is the first condition 
n the diet, since without it all functions must stop.’’ 
‘© continued that as practically all of the energy is 








supplied from the protein, carbohydrates and fats 
digested from the foods it is essential that the proper 
attention’ be paid to provide that the daily diet con- 
tains the correct proportions of these ingredients. For 
men doing heavy work he gave a schedule of a well 
balanced and comparatively cheap diet for one man, 
samples of which are given below: 









SUNDAY 
Containing % Carbohy- 
Breakfast % Proteids % Fat drates 
SD TRMEIIE, o-9- sets ad site ress 11.5 4,2 6.8 
OBB” RR a ees Aare 18.4 3.9 3 
SOB. DEBTOR. iwc caradocses is 5.2 oees 
ONL. Meta a ciate aie e+ vad 6 1.5 E 9.9 
1 cup of coffee or tea. 
Dinner— 
14 Ib.. fried ‘chicken... .....2.. 18.3 5.2 “ee 
Be WN NOC krecciate < anata oe (6 Cress 1.5 1 e 
2 eee eT a mae 12.5 o 
a Nar rere o | 6.2 6 
D BNCON: CARE an. Fs. 60 ee Wiese cs 1 1.2 9 
Supper— 
De No Sicg's Ck rmooe seers 8.4 6.2 6 
1 piece lemon pie........... 5 1.2 4.5 
2 OCS CNR so oh oru.0'0 0:0 6 ae. 5'6 1 1.2 9 
TUESDAY 
Breakjfast— 
\% lb. ham 2.3 4.6 hae 
Y% Ib. 1 9.9 
2 oz. butter 5. wits 
a 
R. LEE BASS, OF EUNICE, LA.; 
Who Presented Amendment to the Constitution 
4 DINGUAUE Ss Aaldie's Cissaese 11.5 4,2 6.8 
1 cup of coffee or tea. 
Dinner— = 
¥% Ib. turnip greens.......... 3 a 2.2 
& OB. COT, DECRG occ cvcececee T2 3 9.4 
RUE Woe ood 5 cc cis 6 boas 10 3.6 4.5 
pa ee 2 wan 4.5 
FO o's Fh 5 30s hs he 00 2.6 pices 
Supper— 
4 oz. boiled turnips......... 3 ok 2.2 
4 oz. corn bread...... peltie es 2 oe 3 9.4 
Se er aa ee 3.7 5 19.9 
2 oz. boiled bacon........... 2.6 16.4 yee 
pS ee 8.4 6.2 6 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast— 
2 scrambled eggs............ 18.4 3.9 3 
2 slices fried bacon... Eee 8.2 eae 
Cg a we Bee Go 4.2 6.8 
SD OG) URORs og 6 es Oras we ee fee 5.2 
1 cup of coffee or tea. 
Dinner— 
4G TR, WOMOCR DORK oii 6 6 tic ckciee 4.5 9.2 06 
Ib. boiled turnips......... 3 | 2.2 
4, Ib. corn bread..........00- y 3 8.4 
2 biscuits... 6. ws Candee ds 5.8 2.1 3.4 


Supper— 
ee MUG ce dewiiwa cascades 8.4 6.2 6 
ge a” ee a ees 4 14.8 
% lb. boiled bacon........... 2.6 16.4 «aah 
3% Tb. CORM Prem. .<.ccccoes 1.1 o 9.4 
ie SS ae re 5 19.9 
DB OB. DU o ce Sec wertvaee aus 5.5 ses 
ee eer ee eee 2 neue 4.8 


He said that the quantities are so calculated that 
five tablespoonsful equal a quarter of a pound. He 
also remarked upon the advantage of each boarding 
house having a good garden, cows, a poultry yard, the 
best of sanitary conditions and concluded with the 
remark that ‘‘good cooking has a great deal to do 
with the digestion of food and also makes it more 
palatable. ’’ 

A general discussion of Dr. Austin’s paper revealed 
the fact that the logging camps are confronted with 
materially advanced living costs. One delegate re- 
ported that the camp run by his company showed a 
loss of $1,400 for the year, due to the high cost of sup- 
plies. Much interest was displayed in this subject, 
affecting as it does all logging camps, and it was 
developed that the average price charged for board 
is 50 cents a day a man. Several pronounced this 
rate a losing proposition at present, and one report 
showed a recent advance to 60 cents. 

The remainder of the morning was given over to 
the discussion of cleaning log ponds and recovering 
sinkers. V. E. Landry, of the Lyon Cypress Co., Gary- 
ville, ‘La., described a rehaul device rigged up to 
bring sunken logs to the surface, and spoke of the 
success with wnich it has been operated. Other dele- 
gates described methods that have given good suc- 
cess in cleaning ponds, and ways were advanced to 
minimize the ‘‘sinker’’ problem. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


R. Leé Bass, of the Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La., 
submitted an amendment to the constitution granting 
membership to active log superintendents even where 
their companies are not members. He explained that 
several superintendents wish to join whose companies 
do not care to become members. This amendment was 
unanimously carried. The constitution as it read be- 
fore the amendment provided that the company as 
well as its individual executives should be members. 

The secretary then announced that C. P. Myer, as- 
sistant general manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., was unable to attend, and introduced 
S. M. Adams, also of the Kirby Lumber Co., who de- 
livered an address in the place of Mr. Myer on ‘‘ Main 
Line Construction.’’ Mr. Adams briefly described the 
evolution of log roads from ox power trains running 
on pole tracks to modern standard gage railroads. He 
said that he thought that there was still room for 
improvement and spoke of the debated question of 
whether main line roads should be built and planned 
one or two years ahead or extended from week to 
week to keep pace with the cut°of timber. He said 
that the methods must necessarily vary with the 
different operating conditions, making universal syste- 
matization difficult, but that he thought considerable 
waste could be eliminated from some present methods. 
In speaking of the Kirby company’s present main line 
extension policy, he stated it was its practice to extend 
main lines into large bodies of timber. Before actual 
construction is undertaken each operation is consid- 
ered, the timber estimated and several surveys made, 
after which the best route is designated by the engi- 
neer. All the data is then sent to the general man- 
ager with the cost estimate. Then when the extension 
is authorized the auditor charges the operation with 
the estimated cost and opens a separate account for 
the actual cost, thus providing a means of checking 
the actual cost against the estimated cost. The com- 
pany at present has ten camps. The right of way is 
cleared by contract at $50 an acre; grubbing by con- 
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tract at $40 an acre; the grading cost is 20 cents a 
cubic yard, the bridging costs from 50¢ to $10 a lineal 
foot, according to the character of construction. The 
general cost of the construction is regulated by the 
proposed life of the line. On short life lines logs 
from the right of way are used in bridge construction, 
but on long life lines hewn and sawn timbers are used. 
The track laying, surfacing, ballasting etc., is per- 
formed by company labor under the wood superin- 
tendent. On the main line curves are limited to four 
degrees and grades to 2 percent. Fifty-six to sixty 
pound steel is now being laid on all of the lines. In 
speaking of the advantages of this system he said that 
it presents advantages that enables the company to 
plan a long way ahead, obtain fairly uniform results, 
insure correct construction and assignment of suitable 
equipment, keeps the general manager informed re- 
garding all operations and relieves the wood superin- 
tendent of much detailed work. In summing up he 
stated that it effects economy in operation, reduces 
first costs and produces greater efficiency. In conclud- 
ing he stated that he and the other Kirby Lumber Co. 
representatives were present to learn and compare 
methods, and were particularly anxious to secure in- 
formation regarding track work and construction 
under the task system with bonus for additional work. 


Describes Construction of Logging Railroad 

He then invited those present to ask questions, and 
was promptly accepted. V. C. Langley asked about 
the maximum degree of curve allowed. Mr. Adams 
replied that six degree curves were permitted but 
were rare and on spurs ten degrees were permissible. 
To the question by J. 8. Lee, jr., as to the life of 
main lines, Mr. Adams replied that the average is 
probably five to six years, altho the Kirby company 
has one that may be used fifteen to twenty years. In 
reply to a-question regarding culverts he said that 
anything from logs to boxes hewn from logs are used, 
according to the life of the line and the requirements 
of operation. Sawn pine cull ties are used from six- 
teen to twenty to the rail with every tie spiked on 
the main line and every other tie on the spur lines. 
The ties cost 30 cents laid, and the cost of main line 
construction varies considerably, running from $700 
to $800 to as high as $3,000 a mile depending upon 
the nature of the construction. The ties last about 
two and a half years. The stumps are dynamited from 
the right of way. He continued that the spurs of the 
company are built by company labor on day wages of 
$1.75 and the average amount of work per day per man 
is the laying of five rails up and down. The average 
cost of relaying spurs during 1916, expressed in terms 
of log output was 67 cents a thousand feet board 
measure. 

V. C. Langley, of the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., 
of Laurel, Miss., reported that the average cost on the 
spur line during 1915 was 34 cents a thousand log 
scale. He continued that grading was done by stations 
under contract; that slab ties were laid on the spurs 
sixteen to the rail, the ties costing 644 cents, and the 
steel gang laid 41% rails up and down a man. Re- 
ferring to trestle cost and the $10 maximum spoken 
of by Mr. Adams, he said that his company had built 
3,600 feet of track at $4 a lineal foot. Mr. Langley 
in speaking of relaying spur cost, said that his com- 
pany pays 15 cents a rail up and 15 cents a rail down, 
gangs handling six rails up and down a man a day. 
The right of way gangs are paid day wages and addi- 
tional sums for merchantable timber logged. 

R. Lee Bass, of the Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La., 
reported an average cost of spur work for the year 
at 51 cents a thousand. He stated that last month’s 
average was 46 cents. He stated that for spurs pine 
ties were used at a cost of 8 cents, and on main lines 
oak ties were used costing 10 cents. J. 8. Lee, jr., of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., reported 
that the spur cost of this company averages 31 cents 
a thousand log scale. He said that the grading is 
done by day work and the steel laying by task work, 
and that the track construction costs average about 
$281 a mile. 

Southern logging cost sheets were then presented to 
the secretary by delegates in attendance and were 
read by him. These sheets show a wide variation in 
the average costs, methods of compilation and com- 
parison. One or two show costs to have advanced 
materially over last year due to general advances in 
the living, supplies etc. and one noted a wage advance. 
Lack of uniformity made offhand analysis and com- 
parison difficult, but it appeared that costs of logs 
delivered at the mill pond ranged from $2.56 to as 
high as $5.21 a thousand feet. In reply to a question 
of Mr. Bass, asking how many of the Louisiana oper- 
ators present used Scribner-Doyle log scales, six re- 
ported the use of this scale and four the use of other 
scales. 

The secretary then read a letter from H. H. Chap- 
man, professor of forestry management of Yale, sub- 
mitting a list of questions regarding methods of cruis- 
ing and estimating timber. He explained that the in- 
formation was sought for use in the publication of a 
book on grades and forest mensuration, and that the 
information requested should be of value to the lum- 
ber industry in general. 

By request of J. F. Howard, of the Hinton Bros. 
Lumber Co. of Lumberton, Miss., described experiments 
conducted in burned districts to prevent insects from 
attacking the logs, and he stated that he has changed 
companies since then and consequently could not give 
detailed information, but expressed his belief founded 
on casual observation that the method has helped to 
check the insect ravages to some extent. In reply 
to the objection that some lumber was destroyed in 
the experiment he said that 90 percent of the burned 
timber was unfit to cut into lumber any way. 









THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The forenoon meeting was given over to consideration 
of cross-cut saws and the problems originating from 
their use in the woods. The day was termed “Progress 
of Inventions Day” and brought out many interesting 
inventions that have been perfected and tried out dur- 
ing the year. H. T. Benham, advertising manager of 
E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., opened the 
session by an address on “Recent Improvements on Cross- 
cut Saws.” He declared that the development of saws 
has to be kept abreast of the development of modern 
business and as an example of the very high quality 
of the American-made saws said that no saws are im- 
ported into this country. He added that the saw manu- 
facturers owe much ‘to the logging superintendents who 
set their requirements high and demand that they be met. 
He told of the entrance of American-made saws into 
foreign countries and exhibited samples of those ex- 
ported to the lumbering districts of Australia and New 
Zealand. He also gave a sketch of the development of 
the Atkins company and described its founder as an 
“inventive genius who looked far into the future.” He 
closed his address with a description of “silver steel” 
saws and extended an invitation to all of those present to 
inspect a number of cross-cut saws that have seen a 
great deal of use of all character, one being included in 
the lot that has been used on frozen oak. 

John C. McCauslan, assistant sales manager of Henry 
Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., then gave a very 
interesting account of the history of the Disston com- 
pany from its establishment in 1840. He also gave 
the history of the cross-cut saw, the first one being 
traced back to the Neolithic age and being made from 
flint flakes. He said that the Egyptians used bronze 
saws to cut out the great blocks used in building the 
pyramids, but the distinction of manufacturing the first 
steel cross-cut saws belong to the Greeks. He added that 
the American records show that the first cross-cut pat- 
ent was issued in 1853. Both old and new types were 
illustrated by free-hand drawings. He then told of the 
elaborate equipment that a modern can manufac- 
turer has to maintain and described the type 


Vv. C. LANGLEY, LAUREL, MISS. ; 
Of the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co. 


of laboratory that is maintained for research and 
testing work. In summing up the recent improvements 
made in cross-cut saws he said that they consist of im- 
proving the quality of steel, an increased toughness and 
more uniform temper, better methods of grinding for 
clearance, teeth better adapted to cutting all woods-and 
a broader knowledge of the use of a “raker.” Under his 
supervision moving pictures showing the progressive 
stages in saw manufacture were then displayed. 

EK. B. Saunders, efficiency director of the Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., described a cross- 
cut saw as having “social qualties belonging to no other 
tool” and as being “so much of a handsaw that human 
qualities are imparted to it.” He told how saws have 
been improved in many material ways during the year 
and said that they are now made of the finest crucible 
steel, are provided with better handles, more and better 
tooth patterns, better grinding and other innovations to 
make their use save dollars for the logger. He said that 
Simonds saws are grouped under three patterns—eastern 
and southern, Pacific coast and Australian. He then 
briefly described a newly perfected Simonds saw tool with 
nine standardized parts used to join cutting teeth, to 
joint raker teeth as well as a gage. | 

The remainder of the morning was taken up ‘with 
a photoplay entitled, “Lass of the Lumberlands,” dis- 
played by-the courtesy of a local photoplay manager. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was given over to addresses on 
recent improvements in logging; machinery and wire 
rope. The secretary first read a paper by J. H. Dickin- 
son, manager of the logging machinery department of 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., New York, in which 
it was declared that Louisiana loggers first recognized and 
put to general use the steam logging idea. His paper 
said that the first skidder was.invented by a man by the 
name of Butler and first put to use in Michigan in 1883. 
Of the southern companies two located in Louisiana—the 
Ruddock and Louisiana Cypress companies—purchased 
skidding outfits in 1891. In speaking of southern loggers 
he said that “practically every logging system in use was 








ee 


invented or developed by loggers of this district.’ The 
paper then went on to describe the origin of the rehay] 
and pullboat systems and the development of new ang 
improved machinery was traced. Two features—the slack 
puller and multiple skidding line—were described in de. 
tail. He said: “Development has transformed the over. 
head cableway from a mere conveying device into prae- 
tical log skidder adapted to work in every kind of coun. 
try. 
Efficiency the Keynote of Modern Industrialism 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, editor of Logging ani aa- 
vertising manager of the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth 
Minn., read a very interesting paper regarding the devel. 
opment of log handling and loading devices in logging 
operations, from the old overhead cableway skidder de. 
signed in 1888 by Horace Butters, of Ludington, Mich., 
up to the present modern development of the idea. He 
‘said in part: ‘‘Efficiency is the keynote of modern 
industrialism. It is no longer possible to support an 
industrial method on the argument of long usage—on the 
claim that ‘if it was good enough for dad, it’s good 
enough for me’—the question now is not ‘Did dad do 
it?’ but ‘Is it efficient?’ ’’ 

In applying the principle of efficiency to logging oper- 
ation, Mr. Mackintosh said that it is impossible to stand- 
ardize the business that’ is operated under varying condi- 
tions. Consequently, the logger must develop and utilize 
a variety of systems for handling his product, depending 
on the topography of the country, the relative thickness 
of the standing timber, and similar factors. Therefore, 
there has developed a logging machine for practically 
every type of logging or log handling problem. As he 
~said, logging has advanced from the stage of mere brute 
force and bad language to a special machine for each 
operation. The problem is to develop the machine to the 
operation, not the operation to the machine. 

Mr. Mackintosh spoke at length upon the mechanical 
features of all the principle types of loaders and skidders 
manufactured by his company, giving an idea of the 
different conditions for which each type is best suited 
in modern operations. 

Three papers on wire rope improvements and one on 
geared locomotives were read during the remainder of 
the afternoon session and in the evening the annual ban- 
quet was held in the Cosmopolitan Hotel, a detailed ac- 
eount of which will appear in next week’s issue. 





COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBIT AT STATE FAIR 


Houston, TrEx., Oct. 25——One of the attractions at 
the State fair at Dallas is the exhibit of the forestry 
department of Agricultural and Mechanical College, which 
is the initial exhibit made since the department was cre- 
ated under a State law. It is in charge of J. H. Foster, 
State forester; H. A. Krausz, assistant, and George H. 
Johnson, district agent. Fire prevention, types of trees, 
adapted to Texas and reforestation are pointed out. 
Saws and mill appliances are also part of the exhibit. 

A feature is the distribution of drinking cups which 
bear the following words: ‘‘The forests of Texas are 
one of chief resources., Future generations must con- 
tinue to depend upon them for lumber, fence posts, fuel, 
railroad ties, poles and a hundred other products in 
daily use. It becomes a patriotic thing, then, for every 
Texas citizen to inform himself as how best to preserve 
the timbers.’’ 


DESTROYS BERRY BUSHES TO SAVE WHITE PINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—Setting an example to 
other landowners in New England and New York State 





Charles F. Quincy, of 90 West Street, New Yoak City, 


has ordered all currant and gooseberry bushes and 
flowering currants on his farm at Center Harbor, N. H., 
destroyed, in an effort to prevent the spread of the white 
pine blister rust which threatens the destruction of all 
of the white pine trees not only in New England but 
thruout the United States. Mr. Quincy is chairman of 
the executive committee of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, of this city. 

The American Forestry Association is waging an active 
campaign against currant and gooseberry bushes as the 
spreaders of the blister rust disease, and recommends the 
complete annihilation of these bushes in sections where 
the rust has made its appearance as the only known 
method whereby to save the white pines. 





TRADE COMMISSIONER TO VISIT SOUTHERN TERRITORY 


New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 23.—Telegraphic advices from 
Washington State that Commissioner Will H. Parry of 
the Federal Trade Commission will leave soon for a trip 
over the yellow pine and cypress producing territory of 
the South. He will attend the hearing granted the hard- 
wood operators at Memphis for Oct. 30, in which the 
trade commission, Forest Service and Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce will participate. The itinerary 
of his visit to the pine and cypress belt) had not been 
arranged when the telegram was sent, but it is under- 


stood that he will visit the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s _ 


plant at Bogalusa and several others of the larger mills. 
The trade commission is understood to be deeply inter- 
ested in the methods by which the progressive lumber 
associations are solving their market problems and Mr. 
Parry wishes to secure first hand knowledge of the ‘‘ phys: 
ical characteristics of the pine and cypress industries, 
whose associations are doing valuable pioneer work in 
the line of market development and exploitation of their 
respective woods.’? The announcement of his forth- 
coming visit has been received with interest by. local 
lumbermen, who will do all in their power to facilitate 
his studies, 
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~ ASSOCIATIONS CONSIDER CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Welfare Work Is Furthered — Export Agency Gets More Impetus — Southern Pine Guaranties Emphasized — Efficiency 
to Govern Scale of Wages—Retailers’ New Secretary 


CONFER ON BETTER CAMP CONDITIONS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 21.—Manufacturers of the Spo- 
kane territory and contracting loggers of this section 
held an important meeting here today in the rooms of the 
Spokane Employers’ Association, to discuss the question 
of standardization of lumber camps, sanitation and better 
living quarters for woodsmen and general laborers of the 
lumber industry. The question of efficient camp help 
has been a serious problem for several months, and calls 
for men to work in the woods have been constant in the 
employment offices of Spokane and other northwestern 
cities. 

The manufacturers met in a morning session and held 
a joint meeting with the loggers in the afternoon. 

They agreed on the necessity of a general movement 
to standardize camp conditions as an inducement for a 
better grade of help. One of the important changes 
toward betterment is the banishing of the old bunk sys- 
tem and the providing of better and more sanitary sleep- 
ing quarters, where beds and cots are used instead of 
bunks. It was also agreed that more room should be pro- 
vided in sleeping quarters. 

Scores of camps now being established for the winter 
may put into execution the preliminary plans for making 
camp life more comfortable for the woodsmen. 

The introduction of improvements in camps has been 
discussed by individual loggers for some time. Workmen 
have been discontented and have protested against the 
unsanitary conditions in camps under the old system, and 
loggers have found it hard to keep competent help. 





ASSOCIATION ENGAGES IN PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 25.—A campaign to advertise 
lumber carried on by the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has begun to take space for display purposes 
in the city newspapers. Several advertisements have al- 
ready appeared. They call attention to the fact that lum- 
ber is the logical, wnequalled material ebecause it is eco- 
nomically right. There is a wood for every need, it is 
stated, and it costs less and looks better. One advertise- 
ment states that ‘‘ From Noah’s Ark to Papa’s Bungalow 
wood has won by worth.’’ K. C. Evarts, secretary of the 
association, and of the new credit organization, which is 
allied, has taken an office at 616 Prudential Building. 





COMMITTEES FORMED TO BOOST EXPORT 
AGENCY 


New OrLEANS, La., Oct. 23.—One result that has come 
out of the meeting of southern yellow pine manufacturers 
held here last week to consider means of organizing a 
foreign selling agency is that a number of the manufac- 
turers do not desire that the identity of their companies 
should be lost in the forming of the agency as they have 
spent many years and much money in establishing their 
reputations and brands of lumber in foreign markets. 
However the sentiment has been generally expressed that 
there is no reason why those firms which wish to main- 
tain individuality by having lumber marketed under the 
firm brand could not do so and still be members of the 
selling agency. The following lumbermen have been 


appointed members of the State committees to solicit 


the codperation of the manufacturers of southern yellow 
pine in their respective States, M. B. Nelson, of Kansas 
City, serving as chairman of the general committee: 


FLoripa—F.. W. Stevens, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bag- 
dad, Fla.; J. R. McLane, Alabama & Florida Lumber Co., 
ong Ra A. W. Ranney, Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., Cen- 

y, vla. 

Grorc1a—I. H. Fetty, Savannah River Lumber Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

ALABAMA—J, H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
H. H. Patterson, W. M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala.; Dr. 
8. E. Deal, Deal Lumber Co., Buhl, Ala. 

MISSISSIPPI—F, R. Gilchrist, Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, 
Miss.; W. J. Haynen, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 
Miss. ; F, W. Pettibone, Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss. 

LovIs1anA—W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, La.; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
ime La.; 8S. H. Fullerton, Gulf Lumber Co., East St. Louis, 


Kansas Crry—M., B. Nelson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Charles S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. R. Pickering, W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. : 

» lxAS—Harry T. Kendall, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; C, E. Walden, Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex.; F. H. 
Farwell, Lutcher-Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex. 


—_— 








jemi ©, C. Ribenack, Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, 
One or two of these committees, it will be noted, are 
not yet completed, but the vacancies will be filled with- 
out delay. A meeting of the general organization com- 
mittee will be called as soon as the State committees are 
ready to report. 


ASSOCIATION CHANGES ITS SECRETARY 
K. C, Evarts, for many years secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
who resigned that position some time ago to take a sim- 
ilar office with the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
has been succeeded as secretary by Paul S. Collier, until 
recently secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of One- 








PAUL S. COLLIER, OF ONEONTA, N. Y.; 


Secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York 


onta, N. Y. Vice President R. C. Briggs of the retailers’ 
association in a communication to the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, says as follows of the new secretary: 


Mr. Collier is a man from the middle West, a graduate of the 
State University of Iowa, but for four years has been a citizen 
of the Empire State. His training and experience naturally 
qualify him for administrative work, In 1914 he made a study 
of wage legislation for the New York State Factory Investi- 
gating Commission, which was published as a part of the 
commission’s fourth report. Before going to Oneonta he was 
associated with the Bureau of Municipal Research of New 
York City, where he worked in the offices of the Central Pur- 
chasing Committee of the city government. While a resident 
of New York he took active part im several movements for 
civic betterment. Since entering the secretarial profession he 
has been secretary of the Oneonta Chamber of Commerce, 
where he made a record as an efficient and energetic executive. 
He is a member of the National Association of Commercial 
Association Secretaries, of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity, 
and holds a Ph. D. degree from Columbia University. 


The description seems to characterize an active, efficient 
secretary and doubtless justifies its subject. The annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York will be held at Syracuse, that 
State, January 24 and 25. Its members will then have 
an opportunity to welcome their new secretary. 





RAILWAY BRIDGE BUILDERS INSPECT 
LUMBERING OPERATIONS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 23.—The American Railway 
Bridge & Building Association, in annual convention here 
last week, closed its business sessions Thursday forenoon, 


after selecting St. Paul as its next year’s meeting place | 


and electing officers. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to sightseeing, and 
on Thursday evening the association’s annual dinner was 
held. On Friday morning a special train over the New 
Orleans Great Northern conveyed the delegates and their 
ladies—267 in all—to Bogalusa, where they were met by 
a welcoming delegation led by Mayor W. H. Sullivan, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. With their hosts as 
guides, the party visited the huge plant of the Great 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE & BUILDING ASSOCIATION, PHOTOGRAPHED IN FRONT OF PINE TREE INN AT BOGALUSA, LA. 


Is Introduced 


Southern company and witnessed the manufacture of lum- 
ber in its various stages. They inspected the model 
Bogalusa hospital, the Goodyear Memorial Y. M. ©. A. 
building, the plant of the Louisiana Fiber Board Co. and 
that of the Colonial Creosoting Co. They were then 
taken for a drive over the magic and model city, during 
which they were shown the site of the Bogalusa Paper 
Co.’s million-dollar plant, which is now being cleared for 
construction. Luncheon was served the visitors at the 
Pine Tree Inn, the Great Southern Lumber Co. officiating 
as host. After lunch a special train conveyed them to the 
company’s logging camp at Marston, La., where they 
witnessed the logging operations, inspected a turpentine 
camp and watched the steam loaders and skidders at 
work. They returned to New Orleans after visiting the 
plant of the Southern Creosoting Co., at Slidell. 

A feature of the convention was the proposal to merge 
the association with the Railway Maintenance Master 
Painters’ Association, then in session at Philadelphia. 
The matter was discussed at Tuesday afternoon’s session 
and the opening of negotiations was authorized. 





GRADING COMMITTEE MAKES PERTINENT 
SUGGESTIONS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 23.—In line with the ex- 
pressed policy of the Southern Pine Association that its 
subscribers guarantee the tally and grade of all lumber 
they ship the grading committee has recommended that 
members place ‘‘container cards’’ in each carload of 
lumber, including the tally and grade of each item, as 
well as the name of the shipper and the statement that 
he is a subscriber to the Southern Pine Association. 
Samples of container cards have been prepared and 
mailed to all subscribers of the association with the 
request that they report whether or not they are willing 
to adopt the use of such cards, either upon one of the 
forms suggested or any other that may seem to be more 
serviceable. As Secretary J. E. Rhodes remarked: ‘‘It 
is obvious that the interests of the manufacturers of 
southern yellow pine can be greatly advanced if it is 
generally known that they are willing to guarantee the 
integrity of their product, and the association is willing 
to stand back of those of its subscribers who do so.’’ 

Another important recommendation of the grading 
committee is that the manufacturers base the scale of 
wages paid to mill graders upon their efficiency, as shown 
by the association inspection reports. This is done in 
some sections and has met with excellent results both for 
the men and manufacturers. 

A request has also been sent out to all the subscribers 
of the association to find out if it is the desire of the 
majority of the members that the ‘‘visible supply’’ 
report be continued. It is stated that unless at. least 
100 members of the association are willing to furnish 
the desired inférmation monthly the board of directors 
believe that the report should be discontinued. 





WILL EXCITE INTEREST IN HOO-HOO 


San Francisco, Oct. 21.—Robert MacArthur, the new 
Supreme Gurdon of Hoo-Hoo, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Guy A. Buell, of this city, Vicegerent Snark 
for the central California district. Mr. Buell, who is man- 
aging editor of the Pioneer Western Lumberman, is a 
good mixer and everybody expects to see him do some- 
thing to excite more interest in Hoo-Hoo affairs here. 
He already has planned to hold monthly luncheons at the 
Commercial Club and to pull off a concatenation in the 
near future. An outdoor concatenation, next spring, is 
contemplated also. 

Supreme Gurdon MacArthur and Priest of Osiris Rod 
Hendrickson got up an impromptu luncheon, last week, 
in honor of W. P. Lockwood, of Seattle, who plays on 
the Supreme Nine, as well as represents the Soo line in 
his home town. Frank W. Trower and as many other 
Hoo-Hoo as could be assembled on short notice helped 
in entertaining the visitor according to the best traditions 
of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Lockwood told of the plans for the com- 
ing year in the Seattle district, where F. H. Gilman has 
been appointed Vicegerent. Robert MacArthur told of his 
intention tc complete the appointments of Vicegerents for 
the remaining districts in California promptly and to 
hold them responsible for getting action. A number of 
ideas for increasing interest in the work of Hoo-Hoo 


were advanced by those present. 
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FINANCIAL 


* ‘ 
Fort Dearborn National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 











Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. W. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. HARRY LAWTON, Mér.Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, H. C. ROER, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mgr. Safe Deposit Vaults 











\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets Dy 


George H. Burr & Co. 


-—> Bankers <—~ 
Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowin‘. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Blidg., San Francisco. 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER (6. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


FINANCED 
on BOND 


basis from five to ten years 














D. E. LAUDERBURN, presisterin Bint AEE FORK, N.Y. 








MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN HOLD FALL MEETING 


Authorize New Grade of Selects—Hemlock Included in Assessments—To Co-operate in 
New York Building Show 





Detroit, Micu., Oct. 25.—A. well attended and im- 
portant gathering marked the fall meeting of the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
held here at the Hotel Statler today. Interest in the 
meeting was clearly shown by the tact that tor the first 
time in many quarterly meetings it was necessary to have 
an afternoon session, as well as a forenoon, in order to 
conclude matters betore the association. 

An improved hardwood situation and bright business 
outlook were dwelt upon in the report of Secretary J. C. 
Knox, of Cadillac, and that of the market conditions 
committee. Action was taken which means a step further 
in the creation of a new grade of selects and other 
desired grading rule changes. A change was made to 
include hemlock along with the hardwoods on 2-cent a 
thousand feet shipment basis, in order to provide in- 
creased funds. In several other ways, thru talks and 
action, association matters were boosted. The most im- 
portant matter before the association was the question 
ot inspection rule changes to include a new grade of 
selects. Aiter accepting the report of the grading rules 
committee, relative to the new grade and other desirable 
changes, the committee was given authority to attend 
the tall meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association on Friday at Milwaukee with 
full power to act jointly with the bureau of grades of 
that association relative to the changes. 

The grading rule matter was not taken up until the 
afternoon session and after a brief discussion the commit- 
tee’s report, with certain amendments, was passed. A 
discussion on the proposed grade of selects was mostly 
as to whether the reverse faces of pieces of maple and 
beech could be below the grade ot No. 1 common or 
whether they could contain a small percentage of No. 2. 
As the automobile industry is one of the largest con- 
sumers of maple and that industry, the association was 
‘told, did not desire the selects grade insofar as maple 
is concerned to contain on its reverse side anything below 
No. 1 common, the report of the committee was amended 
to conform with the desires of the consumer. The com- 
mittee was also instructed that if the northern hemlock 
and hardwood people in making their grades of selects 
desired to include in birch a small percentage of No. 2 
common on the reverse side, there should be no objection 
from the Michigan association. The report of the grad- 
ing rules committee, which in its main part was formu- 
lated at the joint conference in Chicago on Sept. 15 and 
later amended in certain of its phases, was presented “by 
the chairman, W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac. The report 
practically in full is as follows: 


Report of Grading Rules Committee 


Harp MAPLE AND BeecH—firsts and seconds, no change. 
Selects (new rule): Grade to be made from best face of tne 
piece. Selects must be 4 inches and wider, 8 feet and over 
jong. Pieces 4 inches wide shall have one clear face; pieces 9 
inches wide, 8 to 11 feet long, shall have one clear face ; pieces 
5 inches wide, 12 feet and longer admit one standard defect or 
its equivalent. Pieces 6 inches and over wide shall grade not 
poorer than seconds on one face. The reverse face shall not 
be below the grade of No: 1 common. 

No. 1 ComMon—(Changes.) Six feet and over long. Not 
over 30 percent shorter than 10 feet. Pieces 3 and 4 inches 
wide etc. (No further change.) 

No. 2 ComMON—No changes. 

No. 3 COMMON—No change. 

Under Special Inspection 


HarD MipLe AND BEECH—Nos. 1 and 2 common (flooring 
stock): WShall be graded from the best face; 3 inches and 
wider, 4 feet and longer. Heart rule does not apply. Per- 
centages of clear face cuttings to be the same as for Nos. 1 
and 2 common regular grades ; back face of cuttings must be 
sound. 

Standard Inspection 


AsH, BircH AND SycAMORE—Firsts (no changes). 
(changes) : Seconds must be 6 inches and over wide. 

Selects (new rule): Grade to be made from best face of 
piece. Selects must be 4 inches and wider, 6 feet and over 
long. Pieces 4 inches wide shall have one olear face; pieces 
5 inches wide, 8 to 11 feet long shall have one clear. face. 
Pieces 5 inches wide, 12 feet and longer admit one standard 
defect or its equivalent. Pieces 6 inches and over wide shall 
grade not poorer than seconds on one face. The reverse face 
shall not be below the grade of No. 2 common. 

No. 1 ComMon—Changes: Six feet and over long. 

No. 2 CoMMON—No changes. 

No. 3 ComMon—Changes: No. 3 common must be 3 inches 
and over wide, 4 feet and over long, and must contain at least 
3314 percent of sound cuttings. Minimum width of cuttings 
1% inches and no cutting considered which contains less than 
48 square inches. 

Under Special Inspection . 

BircH—Nos. 1 and 2 common (flooring stock) shall be 
graded from the best face, 3 inches and wider, 4 feet and 
longer; heart rule does not apply. Percentages of clear face 
cuttings to be the same as for Nos. 1 and 2 common regular 
grades ; back of cuttings must be sound. 


Standard Inspection 


3ASSwoopD, Sorr ELM, Sorr MAPLE AND BUCKEYE—Firsts : 
No changes. Seconds (changes): Seconds must be 5 inches 
and over wide. 

Selects (new rule): 


Seconds 


Grade to be made from best face of 


piece. Selects must be 4 inches and wider, 6 feet and over 
long. Pieces 4 inches wide shall have one clear face. Pieces 


5 inches wide, 8 to 11 feet long shall have one clear face. 
Pieces 5 inches wide, 12 feet and longer, admit one standard 
defect or its equivalent. Pieces 6 inches and over wide shall 
grade not poorer than seconds on one face, The reverse face 
shall not be below the grade of No. 2. common. 

No. 1 CoMMON—Changes: Six feet and longer. 

No. 2 ComMMon—No changes, 

No, 3 ComMMON—No. changes. 


Secretary’s Report 


The first important matter taken up after President 
W. C. Hull, of Traverse City, called the meeting to 


order was the report of Secretary Knox. Mr. Knox 
began by stating that the general business Outlook jg 
exceptionally bright and that there is no reason to ex- 
pect other than that business‘ will continue favorable 
until some time after’ the European war, for its st:uds to 
reason that the warring nations will need America’s 
products until such time as they can again produce nor. 
mally for themselves. He said lumber will be in oreat 
demand for rebuilding purposes, and tho it is hardly 
probable that hemlock will go abroad for such uses, yet 
in reality hemlock would be helped on account of the 
large amount of yellow pine that likely will be exported, 
In comparing business of today with a year ago Secre- 
tary Knox stated that business failures were less, bank 
clearings 40 percent greater, railroad business is in. 
creasing rapidly, building construction is advancing and 
money is plentiful at reasonable-rates. He said farmers 
in Michigan had fair crops at high prices and today are 
spending their money freely for fences, barns, homes and 
other farm structures. He found special improvement 
among farmers in northern Michigan, where the live 
stock industry is taking on growing importance. He de- 
clared that the stock report. for Oct. 1 of this year 
compared gratifyingly with the figures of a year ago, 
These stock conditions were later fully covered in the 
- report of the market conditions committee. 

Relative to the finances of the association Secretary 
Knox pointed out that the growing activities necessitated 
additional funds and, after giving detailed reasons for 
more money to carry on association work, he suggested 
that a change be made in the constitution, permitting 
the assessment on hardwoods not to exceed 4 cents a 
thousand feet on actual shipments. Later on in the 
meeting considerable discussion was had upon the matter 
of raising more revenue, the difference of opinion being 
whether the assessment should be made upon shipments or 
cut. Finally action was taken embodying the suggestion 
of Secretary, Knox, but naming the year’s assessment at 
2 cents a thousand feet, covering both hemlock and hard- 
wood shipments. Up to the present time there has been 
no regular assessment on hemlock, tho during the last 
year there was a special assessment of one cent made. It 
is believed that by placing a 2-cent a thousand feet as- 
sessment on hemlock, as well as on hardwoods, the asso- 
ciation will be provided with ample funds to carry on 
its growing activities, 

Secretary Knox in concluding his report told of the 
finances of the forest fire fund; discussed the ear short- 
age, which has kept down shipments materially, in Michi- 
gan territory; the question of uniform terms of sale; 
the proposed advances in lumber freight rates, with per- 
mission asked of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to change rates on all classes, including lumber from 
lower Michigan to points outside of Michigan, east of 
the Mississippi River, north of the Ohio River and west 
of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling etc., effective Dec. 1 
this year. Secretary Knox said that the tariffs filed by 
the railroads had been suspended and that the members 
of the association should be on the watch for the hear- 
ing that will be held before the commission at some 
future date, in order to protect their interests. 

The secretary’s report closed with an appreciation for 
the work of President R. H. Downman, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in behalf of the 
lumbermen of the country, especially in connection with 
the income tax legislation, and asked whether or not the 
association should join in the lumber exhibit at the Na- 
tional Complete Building Exposition to be held in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, March 5 to 11, 
1917. The members acted favorably upon a .motion 
that Secretary Knox write President Downman, telling 
of the appreciation of the Michigan association for the 
work. After Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the National 
association, had spoken briefly about the complete build- 
ing show to be held in New York the association voted 
to codperate in a joint lumber exhibit. 


Fire Protection Activities 


Following a brief report on the forest fire department 
presented by Chairman Herman Lunden, of Lewiston, 
who recommended the continuance of the work for an- 
other year, Chief Fire Warden J. Lee Morford, of Gay- 
lord, made a more détailed report of the work of the de- 
partment. He reviewed the weather conditions that had 
prevailed during different periods of the year and divided 
the fire losses on a basis of their different causes. Rail- 
roads led with fifty-two fires and were followed by set- 
tlers with thirty-nine. In all there were 204 fires within 
the year and the net loss totaled $12,245. The use of the 
automobile he declared had not only permitted the re- 
duction of the number of wardens, but also proved of 
greater efficiency in patrol work. The loss is larger than 
that of last year, but it was explained that during 
recent months there has been more slash left in the woods 
than formerly. The report pointed to the better re- 
sults in fighting forest fires that were now being ob- 
tained thru the codperation of national, State and other 
agencies, such as the Michigan association. 


Uniform Terms of Sale Discussed 


The question of uniform terms of sale, which w2s 
prompted thru a letter sent by President Downman, 0: 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, had 
lively discussion. President Hull was instructed to ap- 
point a committee that would report on the matter ot 
terms of sale, such reports to be submitted to the Na- 
tional association, which will use the findings along with 
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reports of other associations affiliated with the Na- 
tional in order to have harmonious action in formulating 
uniform terms. The committee named was as follows: 
H. Ballou, of Cadillac; O. L. Larson, of Manistee; F. 
W. Michelson, of Michelson; E, G, Carey, of Harbor 
Springs, and J. B. Deutsch, of Big Bay. 
Wage Question of Woodsmen Reviewed 

The wuestion of wages for men employed in the woods 
eame uj) With a copy of a letter sent by the Park Falls 
Lumber Co., of Park Falls, Wis., to tne Kneeland-Me- 
Lurg Lumber Co., of Phillips, Wis., requesting that 
Michige2, Wisconsin and Minnesota manufacturers have 
gome understanding as to wages that should -be paid to 
men em) loyed in woods operations. After a lengthy dis- 
eussion tle idea prevailed that conditions in different 
sections are so unlike that there could be no satisfactory 
uniform action as to uniformity of wages. It was pointed 
out that it was necessary to pay more money for men in 


the upper peninsula than in the lower, in order to hold 
the workers, and after the subject was thoroly discussed 
pro and con it was decided that the association. had no 
desire to take any part in joint action. 

Report of Market Conditions Committee 


The report of the market conditions committee as pre- 
sented by UC. R. Abbott, of Cadillac, showed that all No. 
2 common and better stock, With the exception of ash, 
decreased 17,835,000 feet, as compared with the stocks 
of a year ago. The ash increase was 31,000 feet, leaving 
a net decrease of 17,804,000 feet. Number 3 common 
stocks showed the following increases and decreases: 





Increase Decrease 
feet feet 
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1,546,000 decrease 


7,324,000 net increase 
Chairman Abbott .presented detailed sheets covering 

the increases and decreases, with the water and rail 

shipments separated. In No. 2 common and better it 
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pointed to a very strong situation and warned the mem- 
bers that their stocks are slipping away from them at 
too low values. The report showed that the members 
have. on hand today only 115,000,000 feet of hemlock 
as compared with 181,000,000 feet a year ago; that dry 
stocks are out of the question and that the members will 
be compelled to depend upon low grade stock to take care 
of the winter’s business, the car shortage situation being 
so serious in the yellow pine producing country that 
many buyers will turn to hemlock. Mr. Abbott also cited 
the report of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the twelve months ended Sept. 
1, which showed that that association’s shipments ex- 
ceeded production by 15 percent. In view of all these 
conditions, backed up by statistics, there was no good 
reason for selling lumber at low values. The report 
closed with the statement that lath are strong, showing a 
decrease of 17 percent over a year ago. 


What Automobile Manufacturers Require in Hardwoods 


Before the morning session closed 8. M. Stamats, 
assistant purchasing agent of the Willys-Overland Co., 
automobile manufacturer of Toledo, Ohio, spoke and 
told the members just what the requirements of the au- 
tomobile manufacturers are in the way of hardwoods. 
His talk was in the nature of a kindly warning to the 
manufacturers that the automobile makers could not use 
maple under the proposed grade of selects, if the reverse 
side of the board grades as low as No. 2 common. He 
declared that automobile manufacturers use 50,000,000 
feet of hardwoods annually and represent one of the best 
consumers the manufacturers have. He said the automo- 
bile makes would be glad to take or buy the new grade 
of selects relative to maple, if the reverse side of the board 
contained nothing lower than No. 1 common. He re- 
called to the manufacturers that a few years ago there 
was an attempt to foster upon the automobile makers 
panel poplar at prices that went as high as $110 a thou- 
sand feet and that these attempts resulted in the auto- 
mobile manufacturers turning from poplar to the use of 
substitute materials. He mentioned this matter so as to 
show the manufacturers that they would be injuring 
themselves if they did not heed the plea of the automobile 
people. 

Immediately following the luncheon the association 
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OFFICERS OF MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


could be noted that every item had been reduced, there 
being a total reduction of 19,952,000 feet in water stocks. 
In analyzing the statistics the report further said: 


Rail stocks have not been as fortunate as ash, beech, soft 


elm and maple show increases amounting to 4,798,000 feet 
and reductions of basswood, birch and rock elm amounting to 
2,650,000 feet, or a net increase in the rail stocks of 2,148,000 
feet. The No. 8 common water stocks show a decrease in all 
Woods, excepting birch and soft elm, amounting to 9,060,000, 
While birch and soft elm show an increase of 1,577,000 feet, 
or, a net decrease of water stock of 7,483,000 feet. Rail 
Stocks ot No. 83 common, like the No. 2 common and better, 
oe not been as fortunate, as every item but one show in- 


| total of 14,996,000, while ash has been reduced 


189,000, caving a net increase of No. 3 common for rail ship- 





— ol 14,807,000 feet—14,533,000 feet of this being maple, 
dirch an ‘ beech, Unsold No. 2 common and better stocks are 
90,982, () © feet less than one year ago. Unsold No. 3 common 
Stocks are only 3,040,000 feet greater than one year ago. 

The 


committee report stated the foregoing statistics 
clearly indicated a healthy market, as it exists with the 


Michig:n manufacturers today and that the sales for the 
last yeur had been in excess of production. He pointed 
out thet it has been estimated that the hardwood pro- 
duction for 1916 will exceed that of last year by 10 
percen* snd that still stoeks are decreased. ‘‘ With stocks 
reduced and steadily being reduced,’’ the report further 
said, ‘‘snd in view of the present labor conditions which 
clearly ‘ndieate considerably higher. cost. of production 
and a saterial reduced output for tht coming winter, 
We belive the prices, while materially advanced, truly 
repres’: the present market value of our product.” 
He ac:ised members that while general overproduction 
Was ii ossible they should be careful not to overproduce 
en any particular size or item. He declared that the 
merea> in the price of lumber had not kept pace with 
_ isease in price of other commodities, while the cost 
o proceetion had inereased, and that better prices 
— “© obtained if the members expect to continue in 
a ‘s on a profitable basis. 
le p 


art of the report having to do with hemlock 








took up the report of grading rules committee and this 
report, following a thoro discussion, was adopted in the 
form as previously detailed. Before adjournment was 
taken talks were made by Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and J. T. 
Phillips, of Green Bay, Wis., president of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Sec- 
retary Kellogg explained at some length what was being 
accomplished for the good of the lumber industry thru 
the various activities of the National association and 
President Phillips told what his association is doing to 
help the hardwood and hemlock manufacturers. He em- 
phasized especially the recent organization of a sales 
managers’ association, stating that frequent meetings of 
this association were resulting in considerable good in 
promoting the welfare of the manufacturer. Before he 
closed he spoke of the grading rule situation as it exists 
not only with his own, but with the Michigan association 
and-asked that as many members as possible attend the 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is to be held at Milwaukee 
Oct. 27, when the matter of proposed ‘changes in the 
grading rules would probably receive vigorous attention. 


TAKING LIVELY INTEREST IN HOME BUILDING PLAN 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24——Lumbermen are taking 
a lively interest in the plans of the Kansas City Board 
of Public Welfare to build houses for workingmen. 
The plan is to build fifteen houses which the city is to 
rent to the workingmen for from $12 to $13.50 a month. 
A building company is to be formed to look after the 
work. Subscriptions of $1,000: to the fund have been 
made by these lumbermen: R. A. Long, president of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.; Phil R. Toll, chairman of the 
board of the Badger Lumber Co., and John B. White, 
general manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change Co, 
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SEATTLE 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 
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Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 








Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


RATES: 
Room with detached bath . .. .- 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50) $4, $5 


Per day 
$2, $2.50, $3 


One person 


Two persons Pet day 
Room with detached bath . . . « $3, $3 50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 














z 2 Two connecting rooms 
wy > Viet with bath, Per day. 
a 2 persons, $5 to $8 

\f ‘ = ~ 3 persons, $6 to $9 

1 ’ 4 persons, $7 to $12 

J t 1026 Rooms — 834 

i With Private Bath. 
otel fa Salle. 

Chicago's Finest Hotel 














APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS ANNUAL ENDS ~ 





Many Phases of Woods Work Are Presented by Experts—Delegates Have an Enjoyable 
Mountain Outing 


\ 





KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 21—After a two days’ busi- 
ness session in Knoxville the Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress closed its first annual meeting with a trip over the 
switchbacks to the operations of the Little River Lumber 
Co., in the heart of the Great Smoky Mountains, on Fri- 
day. Officials of the congress expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the meeting, which they say will pro- 
mote a general feeling of fellowship between lumbermen 
of this region and result in much good to the logging 
industry thru codperation. The session was featured by 
a number of splendid addresses by lumbermen who know 
their business and presented facts of interest to their fel- 
lows in a highly pleasing and effective manner. Every 
phase of the logging industry was taken up and dis- 
cussed by men of experience, who had spent much time 
in preparing the addresses they delivered. 

W. B. Townsend, of the Little River Lumber Co., 
was reélected as president of the congress, with Henry 
Grinnell, of Grinnell & Holt, as secretary-treasurer, 
John Raine, of the Meadow River Lumber Co., was made 
vice president. 

The ‘opening session of the meeting was held at the 
auditorium of the Knoxville Board of Commerce Wed- 
nesday morning at 10 o’clock. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, Mr. Townsend, and the address 
of welcome was delivered by J. Allen Smith, president of 
the Board of Commerce. 

Charles H. Macintosh, editor of Logging and presi- 
dent of the direct advertising department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, responded to the 
address. 

Next in order came the address of the president, who 
spoke at some length, telling of the objects of the con- 
gress and the good that it was hoped would be derived 
from the meeting, as well as declaring that a more de- 
sirable meeting place than Knoxville could not have been 





HENRY GRINNELL, ASHEVILLE, N. C.3; 
Secretary Appalachian Logging Congress 


found. He said that the visitors would have an oppor- 
tunity to learn what old-fashioned East Tennessee hos- 
pitality really is. 

President Townsend was followed by Secretary R. S. 
Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a report of whose comprehensive address ap- 
peared in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

‘*The Possibility of Securing Lower Freights on Low 
Grade Oaks and Hemlocks,’’ was the subject of an in- 
teresting address by S. F. Chapman, one of the most 
active members of the congress, at the afternoon session 
on Wednesday. Mr. Chapman’s address was followed by 
a general discussion of the subject, and the next address 
on the program was by W. T. Latham, who discussed the 
advantages of narrow-gage railroads for mountain log- 
ging. Following Mr. Latham, J. P. Murphy delivered 
a lengthy address favoring the standard gage road. The 
general discussion of narrow and standard gage railroads 
concluded the business session for the opening day of the 
congress. 

However, the banquet at the Atkin Hotel on Wednes- 
day night was one of the crowning features of the meet- 
ing, probably one hundred gathering to enjoy the ideally 
arranged courses and to hear addresses by some of the 
members. The two most interesting addresses of the 
evening were delivered by John Raine, of Rainelle, W. 
Va., and G. Bruce Kittle, of the Lima Locomotive Corpo- 
ration. 


Report of Secretary 


Aside from the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
probably the report of Secretary Henry Grinnell was the 
most interesting matter before the business session of the 
congress Thursday morning at the auditorium of the 
board of commerce. 

Mr. Grinnell’s report, in part, was as follows: 

We have gone ahead a long way since the spring meeting 
and a readier codperation has been noticeable. The logger’s 
time and thoughts are naturally, and very properly, taken up 
with the eternal fight to get his logs to the mill at a cost that 
will permit a small profit on the manufactured product, but a 
few words to a neighboring operator, or a letter to a friend 


now and then, would tend to increase the membership faster 
than a year’s correspondence by your secretary. 

The reports would not be complete without mention of the 
“movie trip” that followed the spring meeting. The congress 
is a. in debt to the Clyde Iron Works and to Perley & 
Crockett, hosts on that long-to-be remembered trip to Mount 
Mitchell. Appreciation and thanks are due the trade papers 
for the publicity given the congress. 

It is perhaps proper at this time to touch upon the hearty 
and helpful manner in which a number of busy Knoxville 
business men have codperated with the congress to bring about 


the present meeting, and especially should thanks be given J, + 


R. Williams, of the Appalachian Trade Journal, for his keen 
interest and friendly aid and suggestions. 

The proceedings of this spring meeting have lately been sent 
to the members and to others interested in the work of the 
congress. It is perhaps to be regretted that they were not 
published sooner, but on the other hand it is quite possible 
that distribution shortly before a meeting may tend to jp. 
crease interest in the congress. 

Your rgete gf would be very grateful for criticism of the 
pamphlet and for suggestions for future publications, [It 
should be borne in mind that unlike the secretaries of the 
Pacific Logging Congress and the Southern Logging Associa. 
tion, he is not an editor and publisher, but merely a hill billy 
wood-hick, unversed in the art of putting words together jp 
any but the simplest way. 

Thursday at 12:30 o’clock a luncheon was tendered 
the visitors at the Atkin Hotel, the Knoxville Board of 
Commerce and Commercial Club acting as hosts for the 
occasion. 

At the afternoon session an interesting address by R, 
C. Staebner, forest engineer of the Little River Lumber 
Co., on ‘‘ Would Comparative Logging Costs Benefit Men. 
bers of the Congress?’’ held the attention of the dele- 
gates, followed by an address on ‘‘ Electrical Logging 
Devices’? by D. G. Mangus, woods superintendent of the 
Babcock Lumber Co. Bert Hurt, logging superintendent 
of the Champion Lumber Co., discussed ‘‘ Machine Log. 
ning,’’ and motion pictures showing logging operations 
were thrown on a screen for the entertainment and in- 
struction of members. 


Makes Journey to Logging Operations 


Friday was probably the most successful day of the 
meeting, however, as on that day the members of the 
congress in special cars made the journey into the moun. 
tains to view the operations of the Little River Lumber 
Co., leaving the Southern Railway station at Knoxville 
at 7:30 o’clock in the morning and returning at 6:15 
o’clock in the evening. 

The trip from Townsend to the operations was made 
over the switchbacks, which form a system of railroad up 
the mountain side by seesawing back and forth, instead 
of a straightaway run. The logmen were taken in close 
view of Clingman’s Dome, 6,666 feet high, and the high- 
est point of the Smokies in that section, and their obser- 
vation car was taken to an altitude of 4,200 feet. 

The Elkmont Contract Supply Co., composed of W. E. 
Ijams and Charles Badgett, has charge of the logging 
operations, and they were on hand to extend a hearty 
welcome and give all possible information to the visiting 
lumbermen. 

Before making the ascent on the switchbacks, a lunch- 
con was served by W. C. Champion, with the compliments 
of the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn., and was a 
pleasant feature of the trip. 

Returning to Townsend, the entire party. spent a half 
hour inspecting the new mill of the Little River Lum- 
ber Co., the old mill of which was destroyed by fire last 
June. Despite the present difficulty of building, owing 
to the trouble of securing building material, the company 
has already completed and equipped its mill, using its 
own well organized foree, and General Superintendent 
J. P. Murphy says the whistle will blow on Nov. 1. In 
the meantime, logging operations have been going 01, 
logs being stored at the mill and in the mountains. 

This event closed the first annual meeting of the Ap- 
palachian Logging Congress. All the members attending 
reported a delightful time in the ‘‘Gateway of the 
Appalachians,’’ as Knoxville is known, and there is 4 
general sentiment in favor of establishing permanent 
headquarters here. 

Jointly with the logging congress, the Western Caro- 
lina Lumber & Timber Association met in this city. 

At the final business session resolutions were offered 
and adopted thanking the commercial organization of 
Knoxville for the reception that had been accorded the 
lumbermen and expressing the belief that all of those 
attendance had derived much good from the sessions. 

The following were selected as members of the exect- 
tive committee for the ensuing year: George N. De 
Laney, Kentucky Lumber Co.; 8. M. Wolfe, W. M. Rit: 
ter Lumber Co.; W. S. Whiting, Whiting Lumber (o.; 
A. J. Armstrong, together with the president, vice-pres! 
dent and secretary. : 

Very few of the members remained over in Knoxville 
until Sunday. Secretary Henry Grinnell was one of the 
last to leave, going to his home in Asheville, N. C., Satur- 
day night. 


EXPORTATION TO NEW ZEALAND MAY BE IN- 
CREASED 

According to Consul General Alfred A. Winslow, of 
Auckland, New Zealand, the price of lumber there has 
materially increased during the last two years, partly 
due to higher ocean freight rates and partly because # 
large part of the native timber has been cut. Freight 
rates on Douglas fir to New Zealand are now $36.49 4 
thousand feet, against $6.68 in 1908. In regard to the 
future market he says: ‘Douglas fir is well received 
here for certain construction work, and there should be 
a good field here for this lumber as soon as reasonable 
freight rates can be obtained.’’ 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Retailers’ Plans for Two Annuals Are Announced— Western Organizations to Meet — 
Hoo-Hoo of Texas Are Much Alive 





November 1—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meet- 
ing. 

November 7—Louisville Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual meeting. 

November 11—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 

November 14, 15—National Association of Chair Manufactur- 
ers, Congress Hotel, Chicago.~ Quarterly meeting. 

November 15, 16—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 
facturers’ Association, McAlpin Hotel, New York City. 
Annual meeting. 

Deceniber 11—New York Lumber Trade Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual meeting. 

January i6-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Court House, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—4Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y,. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26— Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 

meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 





MINNEAPOLIS TO BE CONVENTION CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 25.—The Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association will hold its next annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis as usual, tho the directors seriously 
considered a different location this year on account of 
the lack of a suitable convention hall in the city, a fault 
that may be remedied in another year or two. The con- 
vention sessions will be held Jan. 16, 17 and 18, in the 
court house assembly hall, and it is planned to have an- 
other exhibit of lumber products simultaneously, prob- 
ably in the Arcadia rink hall across the street from the 
court house. 


~ 


PLANS FOR WESTERN PINE MEETING 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 21.—A. W. Cooper, secretary of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, left this 
week to visit Strathmore, Alberta, where he is associated 
with a number of other Americans in a large wheat 
tract. He will leave Strathmore today to be in attendance 
at the Pacifie Logging Congress at Portland, which opens 
next Tuesday. 

J. P. McGoldrick, director of the Spokane district for 





the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, is in St.. 


Paul this week on business, but expects to return in time 
for the Portland loggers’ meeting. 

Plans are now being made for the annual meeting of 
the manufacturers of this territory which will be held in 
Spokane, the headquarters of the association, about the 
first week in February. The definite date of the meet- 
ing has not been fixed. The February session will be 
the first annual meeting of the association under the new 
charter and reorganization plan. 





WEST COAST SHINGLE MEN TO MEET 


SEaTTLE, WasH., Oct. 21.—Saturday, Oct. 28, the shin- 
gle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
embracing the manufacturers of Rite-grade shingles, will 
hold a general meeting in this city. The Rite-Grade 
shingles being nationally advertised are making good 
Progress and it is of interest to note some of the orders 
that have come in for these shingles since the advertising 
began. One instance in particular that came up during 
the week was an order from Tokio for 50,000. It is 
said these shingles will be the first to be shipped into 
and used in Japan. The order was placed by Horn & 
Co, of Tokio, Japan, thru the American Express 
Co., and was taken by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. ‘These shingles will be shipped Oct. 
21, An order for 50,000 shingles in itself is not much 
to consider, but it is of great importance when it is the 
first, or entering wedge into new territory. 





ANNOUNCES DATE OF ANNUAL BANQUET 
, New York, Oct. 23.—Announcement is made that the 
umber trade hanquet which is the big local event of the 
year will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, Monday eve- 
mig, Dee. 11. This date will commemorate the thirtieth 


anniversary of the organization of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association. ! 


HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES TO FEATURE FAIR ~ 
a ORANGE, TEx., Oct. 23.—Every. indication points to a 
isity successful Hoo-Hoo concatenation in Orange next 


— day evening. Word has been received from Supreme 
va . — Harry T, Kendall, of Houston, that he will at- 
 collaags session. Secretary Tennant will also be in 


si nge and numbers of other prominent Hoo-Hoo are 
pected, invitations having been mailed to a large num- 

; val thruout Southeastern Texas. Applications are com- 

the - daily and it is believed that a class of not less 
an fifteen to twenty will be present for initiation. 


Local Hoo-Hoo are entering a float in Tuesday night’s 
fraternal parade, a feature of the Orange County fair, 
and have also planned an elaborate parade as a feature 
of the Saturday program. For the fraternal parade, a 
large cat has been built and mounted on a float. Sev- 
eral members of the order, garbed in full regalia, will 
occupy the float with the cat and a considerable delega- 
tion will accompany the entry on foot. 





PREPARE PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
MASTER BUILDERS 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Oct. 25.—Extensive preparations to 
provide adequate and suitable entertainment for mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Master Builders’ Association at 
its annual meeting in Oshkosh, Jan. 10 to 13, inclusive, 
have been put under way by the Oshkosh Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange. A committee has been appointed 
to handle the general work in this connection, the mem- 
bers consisting of E. E. Beals, Mathew Mertz, August 
Pitz, E. L. Mundin, L. W. Dunkerschein, O. A: Toner 
and EK. E. Meelins, Each of these men is at the head 
of a subcommittee which will have charge of some part 
of the entertainment of the State organization. One 
of the plans of the general committee is to provide in- 
spection trips to various local plants which produce 
building materials, so that the members of the associa- 
tion can become familiar with the products of Oshkosh 
plants. It is expected that about 200 builders and build- 
ing material men will attend the sessions. The annual 
meeting this year was held at Madison, Wis. 





TO HAVE ENJOYABLE TIME ELECTION NIGHT 


New York, Oct. 24.—The prospect of a heavy turnout 
at the Lumber Trades Club on election night is promis- 
ing. Lumbermen and friends, including ladies, are ar- 
ranging to be on hand early in order to take advantage 
of the entertainment provided by the house committee 
and to get the returns. A special wire and operator have 
been arranged for and the returns will be intelligently 
presented as promptly as at any other place in the city. 
The fact that this feature can be enjoyed away from 


-the crowd that will be in the city election night proves 


a feature more attractive than the committee had in 
mind. Good music, dancing and light refreshments will 
be provided, The committee in charge is C. W. Manning, 
chairman; A. R. Carr, vice chairman; I. N. Rudgers, D. 
Theo. Kelly, and H. S. Janes. 





PREPARING DATA FOR TRADE HEARING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 23.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis has been pleased by the announcement that a 
hearing concerning conditions in the hardwood industry 
and allied lines will be held by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Oct. 30. Commissioner Parry will be in charge. 
Representatives of the Forest Service and of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will also attend. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis was the prime 
mover in securing this hearing, but the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, the Gum Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and Cooperage Industries all supported 
the former and all of these organizations will aid in 
presenting information and data ‘to the commission. 
Other organizations which will participate are the Na- 
tional Hardwood: Lumber Association, Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Louisville Hardwood Club. 

S. M. Nickey, president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, is chairman of the committee which is 
charged with the preparation of information and data 
for presentation. 

The scope of the hearing and the specific field to be 
covered thereby: are made quite clear by a resolution 
which was presented by the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis to the Federal Trade. Commission when the hearing 
was requested. This resolution stated that while other 
lumber organizations had had opportunity to present to 
the commission their data as to the condition of their 
sections of the industry the southern interests represent- 
ing the hardwood end of the industry had had no such 
opportunity, and therefore the commission was urged to 
allow them to present their side. : 


YELLOW PINE EXCHANGE MEETS 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 21.—There was a largely at- 
tended and enthusiastic meeting today of the Yellow Pine 
Exchange, an organization consisting of more than a 
score of dimension mill operators and several wholesale 
dealers who market the product of these mills. Secretary 
F. E. Waymer stated that the members are enthusiastic 
about their organization, which trade marks its lumber 
and provides both a mill and a port inspection. 








LUMBER CLUB HEARS INTERESTING SPEAKERS 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 21.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Lumber Trade Club'was held at Young’s Hotel last 
night, with Vice President Philbrick in the chair. There 
was a good attendance and a very pleasant evening was 
enjoyed. The special speakers were State Forester Frank 
W. Rane and Assistant State Forester Paul Kneeland, 
who spoke interestingly of foréstry matters as they re- 
late to the lumber industry, and Earl Constantine, na- 
tional field secretary of the National Council for Indus- 
trial Defense, who showed the lumbermen some of their 
opportunities for organizing the lumber industry in line 
with other plans for national defense. 
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Washington, Pennsylvania, 
California, North Carolina and 


Michigan heard from 


this 


week. More to follow in our 


next issue. 


PASCO, WASH. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has covered 
everything thinkable in the lumber industry. 
There are things coming up all the time in this 
day of advancement, especially in the lumber 
business, and the lumberman of yesterday is not 
the lumberman of today, and he of today will 
not be the lumberman of tomorrow, unless he 
keeps at-it ‘‘hammer and tongs’’ and keeps in 
close touch with every phase of the lumber in- 
dustry. He must do it in order to stay in the 


procession. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just 
taken up a subject that the writer has thought 
~about a great deal, and that is the housing of 
machinery by the farmer. This would naturally 
increase the demand for lumber and would 
surely save the farmer money. I think it a very 


pertinent subject. 


I was a reader of. ‘‘The Greatest Lumber 
Journal on Earth’’ while it was the North 
western Lumberman, long before its incorpora- 
tion as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
hope to continue our pleasant relations for many 


years to come. 


TUM-A-LUM LUMBER CO. 





BERWICK, PA. 
The part of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that appeals to us more than any other part and 
the part we read more thoroly and more often 
are the articles on trade, prices etc. of the 
various kinds of lumber in the eastern points, 
such as Buffalo, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 


and Pittsburgh. 


BERWICK LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
J. J. Meyers, President and General Manager. 





MERCED FALLS, CAL. 
Your paper reaches us regularly and is always 
interesting from cover to cover. In your ‘‘An- 
swers to Queries’’ it has appeared to us that you 
have been always willing to enlighten your read- 
ers fully and comprehensively. The special ar- 
ticles that you publish from time to time are 

well selected and worth careful reading. 
YOSEMITE LUMBER CO. 
By G. H. Nutter. 


MT. AIRY, N. C. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is both in- 
structive and interesting to the employer and 
the employee. I have been thru the manufac- 
turing of all kinds of lumber in West Virginia 
from pond to the car and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been an inspiration and help 
to me through all my experience, touching as it 
does all branches of the lumber industry. The 
department that interests me most at the present 
time is the new enterprises, as I want to get 
a double band mill to file in some location where 


there is steady work. 


Cc. W. CROWN. 


MANISTEE, MICH. 
The publication is perfectly satisfactory and 


fills the bill. 


A, J. NESSEN. 
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“Better” Yard Stock 


Because That Is Our Business : 
A Trial Shipment of Our Famous. se 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” | 


_ (SOUTHERN PINE) 
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Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


_ Foster Lumber Company | 


, Long Building, 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 
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Features Service and Big Value in 


Yellow Pine wm" 


Car Siding, Roofing, Lining and Decking 
ALSO © 


OAK, ASH, HICKORY and GUM 
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For Value, Service 


Meet Me at the 
TULLER Home Comforts. 














NEW —HOTEL TULLER 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 





200 2.00 3.00 
100 it) i) Lh 2.50 “ 4.00 Ly “ 
100 =“ © **3.00t05.00** 450 “ “ 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS —All Absolutely Quiet. , 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. |= New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Bullding, 
OFFICE { ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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URGES COMPLETION OF CANAL LINK 


Can Be Completed at Small Cost—Money to Continue 
This Year’s Work Subscribed 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 23.—New Orleans delegates to 
the annual convention of the Interstate Inland Waterway 
League of Louisiana and Texas, held at Lake Charles last 
Friday and Saturday, report the meeting a success and 
express themselves highly pleased over the prospect of 
the intercoastal canal’s early completion to New Orleans. 
It is already completed as far east as Morgan City, and 
there is a way, via existing canals and bayous to reach 
New Orleans from that point. By using either Harvey’s 
canal or Company’s canal, both connecting with the Mis- 
sissippi here, Bayou Lafourche can be reached. It is 
proposed that a nine-mile canal link be dug _ to 
connect Bayou Lafourche with Bayoy Terrebonne, 
a two-mile link to connect Bayous Terrebonne and 
Black, and about ten miles of dredging done 
at the lower end of Bayou Black. By this route only 
about twenty-one miles of canal building would be needed 
to link New Orleans and Morgan City and the work could 
be completed in eighteen months at an estimated cost 
of $100,000. The Waterway league is working for a 
canal from Mississippi to Rio Grande, to be 100 feet wide 
and of nine-foot depth. The congressional delegations 
of both States are urged by the resolutions adopted to 
work for speedy completion of the New Orleans-Morgan 
City and Corpus Christi-Brownsville sections. 

Before the convention closed, subscriptions were in- 
vited to the fund for continuing its work thru the com- 
ing year. The needed amount was placed at $5,000, of 
which $4,000 was subscribed before adjournment. New 
Orleans and Houston gave $1,000 apiece, Galveston $250, 
Corpus Christi $200, Lake Charles $300, and various 
towns and parishes interested brought the contributions 
above $4,000. The Turnbow Lumber Co. of Beaumont 
subscribed $25. 

Corpus Christi was selected as the scene of the 1917 
convention, and the following officers were named: 

President—C. 8. E. Holland, of Victoria, Tex. 

Vice president—Henri Gueydan, of Gueydan, La, 

Treasurer—G. J. Palmer, of Houston. 

General secretary—Leon Locke, of Lake Charles. 

Assistant secretary-——Roy Miller, of Corpus Christi. 

The executive committee for Louisiana includes the fol- 
lowing well known lumbermen: H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette ; 
T. C. Lawless, Garden City; and C. 8. Williams, Pat- 
terson. Frank B. Williams, F. N. Snell and Warren B. 
Reed were members of the big New Orleans delegation to 
the Lake Charles meet, which was headed by Mayor 
Behrman. 





ALEXANDRIA LUMBERMEN DISCUSS TRADE SITUATION 


Indorse Standardization of Railroad Material—Condi- 
tion of Stocks and Terms of Sale Reviewed 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Oct. 21——The monthly meeting of 
the Alexandria Lumbermen’s Exchange was held at Hotel 
Bentley, here, last Tuesday. The acute car shortage 
which at present fetters the southern lumber trade was a 
vital subject of discussion, and each member reported 
that he had great trouble in securing either box or flat 
ears. Several reported that they had been compelled 
to withdraw entirely from the market and that they would 
continue inactive until market conditions generally and 
the car supply justifies the resumption of operation. 
Others said that they are operating half time only, and 
that if the transportation difficulties are not remedied 
quickly they must shut down their plants altogether. The 
question was taken up of furnishing the Southern Pine 
Association with-a biweekly report of average prices 
obtained for the various items, this report to be con- 
solidated by the association with similar ones from other 
southern pine centers into a general report. Many: of 
the mills represented at the meeting reported that their 
stocks have been reduced from 1,000,000 feet to 3,000,000 
feet during the last few months, while other mills re- 
ported an increase of stock by 1,000,000 feet to 1,500,000 
feet. 
stock and eutting bills, but the majority are not booking 
any cutting orders as they have enough -orders on hand 
to keep them busy for thirty to sixty days. Others 
stated that every order booked was accepted on the con- 
dition that no specific date for delivery be set, as the 
material would be shipped when cars for the shipment 
become available. All buyers must agree to shipment 
on open cars unless otherwise specified, and that no 
claims will be allowed for damage by weather to lumber 
so shipped. 

The statement was made that, could the cars be secured, 
no mill would have any trouble in shipping out every- 
thing in the yard, there being a great enough demand to 
eare for every stick of lumber in the territory. Dealers 
in a position to ship promptly can ask any price for his 
material and receive it, and as high as $2 premium has 
been offered by buyers to insure prompt delivery. 

The Mexican market was reviewed and explained by a 
visiting lumberman from the Panhandle section. He said 
that he does not expect a brisk demand from the country 
until next year at least; that the Mexican crops had 
failed, leaving the farmers in a sad plight, and that the 
Mexican National Railroad will enter the market for a 
great amount of material as soon as the political situation 
clears, and that it is willing to pay higher prices than 
any railroad in the United States. 

The standardizing of lumber used by the car building 
companies and the railroads was discussed in detail, and 
it was suggested that a member of the Southern Pine 
Association put the matter before that association at its 
next meeting in an attempt to inaugurate a general move- 
ment toward such standardization, which would be of 


All reported that business is plentiful both in yard | 


. a 
great benefit to the car builders and railroais ag well 
‘as giving the lumberman an outlet for his surpiis items 
A southern Kansas retail lumberman stated ¢{}:+ stocks 
in hands of the retailers in that section were badly 


broken and that they would not consider sto king y 
before prices are more stable, in order to protect them. 


selves against a possible decline. From preseit indiea. 
tions, however, a decline in the near future woiild be the 
least expected happening, an early advance ratiier bein 
looked for. ' 


Great confidence was evident at the meeting, everyone 
apparently feeling that better times for the lumber 
business will arrive before many more days pass by. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Hear Address on Branding Lumber—To Back National 
Association in All Its Activities 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 21.—The value of branded 
lumber which is sustained by reputation was discussed 
at the October meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, held at the Mason Hotel, here today. The 
subject was brought up by President Kirby, of the Kirby 
planing mill, with a sawmill at Boston, Ga., and a plan- 
ing mill at Thomasville, Ga. Mr. Kirby was for many 
years connected with the Pullman Co., of Chicago, and 
this experience has taught him the requirements of the 
buyers of rough and dressed stock to a marked degree, 
Mr. Kirby explained to the members present’ at today’s 
meeting how zealously he has always guarded the repu- 
tation which he established thru his own individual trade 
mark and he impressed his hearers with the importance 


-of establishing a high water mark in efficiency in manv. 


facturing their lumber and then standing squarely be- 
hind their lumber with an individual trade mark. ‘‘ When 
one has thus established an enviable reputation for ex. 
cellence,’’ he said, ‘‘one’s lumber will command top 
prices.’’ Mr. Kirby explained that he has also drawn a 
fine line of demarkation between grades, putting primes 
in a class by themselves where they command good prices, 
His talk on the value of branding, backed by honesty in 
manufacture, was most instructive and the lessons that 
he drew from his own experiences went home to every 
hearer. 

Another phase of the trade mark question developed 
when it was reported that two members who had shipped 
lumber to a large buyer in the East had had a large num- 
ber of rejects. Inspector Council, of the association, 
spent ten days at this buyer’s yard in an endeavor to 
make an inspection. He reported that the lumber had 
been unloaded and piled up and that it was utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish the stock that came from the two 
shippers in dispute. Had this lumber been branded with 
the mill’s trade mark, it was stated, such a situation 
could not develop. Inspector Council stated that such 
branding of lumber would make inspection a very much 
easier task. In this connection Mr. Kirby related an 
instance where his own brand on a car of lumber had 
been the means of proving to him that some of the stock 
in this shipment was off grade. It was the first and 
only time, he said, that his lumber had been rejected 
and when the buyer complained Mr. Kirby had the car 
shipped back to his mill where the foremen of the mill 
were asked to inspect the lumber. In this case there had 
been carelessness at the mill and some lumber got away 
from the mill in this shipment that was not up to grade, 
something that Mr. Kirby never would have believed, he 
said, had it not been proved to him thru his own private 
brand. 

The meeting unanimously voted to stand squarely be- 
hind the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
several matters in which President R. H. Downman had 
asked assistance. The treasurer was instructed to remit 
the association’s check to cover its contribution to the 
National association for the year. Mr. Downman’s work 
in behalf of the lumber trade, which President W. 
Frazier Jones designated as broadminded, unselfish to the 
point of sacrifice, was warmly commended by unanimous 
vote. The association will thank Mr. Downman officially 
for his noble efforts in behalf of the trade, particularly 
in reference to his efforts in the income tax matter. 
letter from Mr. Downman was read in which the latter 
asked that the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association ¢0- 
operate with the National association in the matter of 
devising standard sales agreements. In this connection 
a discussion followed tending to show the laxity of sales 
methods by the lumber manufacturers. The practice of 
allowing the buyers to fix the market price of lumber 
was decried. President Jones appointed a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. McKay, Daugherty and Graves, t0 
prepare an opinion as to proper sales agreements and sub- 
mit it to a similar committee of the National association 
which will endeavor to work out some general basis ©) 
sales agreement, a matter which Edward Hines, of Chi 
cago, has been trying to bring about for some time. 

Traffic matters were discussed at length. The most 1m 
portant phase of the traffic situation at present, accord: 
ing to Traffic Manager W. F. Gardner, is the Georgia 
rate advance case, in which the carriers of that State 
seek thru the Interstate Commerce Commission to ptt 
into effect advances on lumber that will run as high 4 
50 percent in some cases in intrastate traffic. Mr. Gardner 
who has been representing the association at the hear 
ings in Atlanta, made a lengthy statement of the facts 
in the case and emphasized the point that if the carriers 
win their case in Georgia every other State will at once 
institute similar proceedings, which will place a prohibr 
tive tariff upon lumber shipments. : 

President Jones was authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee to attend the next hearing before the Intersta'’ Com 
merce Commission at Atlanta, to back up the trat'< — 
ager, who will submit technical testimony showi'y W y 
the advances should not be allowed. 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 





Fifty Members Take Action on Advertising, Inspection, Odd Lengths, Labor Dearth, 
Transportation, Association Co-operation and Other Matters of Moment 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
CHarteston, 8. C., Oct. 26—A conference of inspec- 
tors from: mills of the North Carolina Pine Association 
was held in this city yesterday at the plants of the North 


State Lumber Co. and Tuxbury Lumber Co. About 
twenty-five inspectors were on hand, as were the associa- 
tion president, secretary, two official association inspec- 
tors and several manufacturers. Fifty boards had been 
selected and marked for the inspectors to go over with a 
view to more uniformity of grading, and much good iy 


expected to result from this conference, which lasted the 
entire day. 

At 10:30 this morning the association began ita 
monthly meeting, President A. R. Turnbull calling it to 
order at the Charleston Hotel. About fifty were in 
attendance and the officers were highly gratified at the 


attendance and the businesslike handling of the matters 
brought up. Business was transacted to such an extent 
that the usual talk regarding market conditions was 
eliminated. Secretary W. B. Roper read the minutes of 


the last meeting, which were approved. President Turn- 
bull then introduced E. C. Harrell, of Jacksonville, Fla., 


. secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 


who expressed his pleasure at being present. The mem- 
bership committee for South Carolina presented the ap- 
plication of the Dargan Wagoner Lumber Co., of Pam- 
plico, S. C., which was unanimously elected to member- 
ship. 

= A. T. Gerrans, of the special committee ap- 
pointed to confer with a committee representing the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association, stated that the con- 
ference of the joint committee was held Sept. 28 with 
the object of providing ways and means for establishing 
more uniform grades and amicable settlement of claims. 
The Pennsylvania representatives asked the association 
to furnish inspectors to adjust complaints for their mem- 
bers on lumber purchased not only from association mills 
but from other plants. The consensus of the special 
committee was that this should not be done, but that in- 
spection service should be rendered for the benefit of 
only such members as were paying the expenses connected 
therewith. The association endorsed this sentiment 
uanimously, 

A Miscellany of Business 


President Turnbull gave a complete report of the in- 
spectors’ conference of the preceding day, showing the 
results of the grading of the boards selected. The results 
were found to be very interesting and the inspectors 
got closer together on inspection. The association de- 
cided that these conferences should be held at least every 
three months. 

The secretary was instructed to circularize members 
regarding any change in the official inspection rules that 
might be deemed necessary, these to be placed under the 
consideration of the inspection committee. 

The question of shipping pine in odd lengths, rough 
and dressed, was then discussed. Secretary Roper read 
the result of a referendum vote sent to members and 
after considerable discussion it was decided to appoint a 
committee of three to take the matter up with manufac- 
turers’ and retailers’ associations with a view to ascer- 
taining what can be accomplished. J. L. Camp, D. O. 


Anderson and R. A. Parsley were appointed as this com- . 


mittee, 

The association discussed the advisability of continuing 
the daily sales reports issued for the last month or a 
return to the old weekly statement. The higher increased 
value of this report was demonstrated with the result 
that the meeting decided to continue it. 

The most important matter brought up for action was 
the advertising appropriation for 1917. Chairman D. O. 
Anderson, of the advertising committee, recommended 


that the appropriation be advanced from 5 to 6 cents a 
thousand, as with the inerease much more work could be 
done, altho the cost of printing ete. was greater. After 
gg discussion the meeting unanimously decided 
0 Spen | 


the 6-cent appropriation during the coming 


year, iurther details in. regard to this will be an- 
nounced later, 

Because of the inereased work in the association office 
the meeting decided to increase the assessment covering 
ou Fees of the association from 114 to 2 cents 
&@ thousand, 

Transportation, Inspection and Labor 

Presilent Turnbull read a telegram from President 


R. H, Yownman, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ets’ Association, regarding a meeting to be held in 
Louisyitie, Ky., with Commissioner McChord of the Inter- 
state ‘ ommeree Commission regarding car shortage. The 
discussion that followed developed that the railroads re- 
quest \eavier loading of cars, yet when the loads exceed 


4,000 pounds above the maximum weight double freight 
tates «o charged, and it was the consensus of those pres- 
ent ii <t if the carriers want heavier loads this order 
Show! be reseinded. The meeting decided that the presi- 
dent sould exereise his own judgment as to the appoint- 
en the suggested committee to attend the Louisville 
eeting. 
_ At ‘ne suggestion of Chairman A. T. Gerrans of the 
msp-".on committee the secretary was instructed to 
om ’ all members copies of mill inspections made by 
Cl 


mspectors. 

question of taking space in the National Com- 

Pletc Guilding Show in the Grand Central Palace, New 

York, to be held on March 5 to 11, 1917, was left to 
© “iseretion of the president and secretary. 





Attention was next called to the weekly barometer 
issued by the Southern Pine Association and the secre- 
tary asked if the association wished the publication 


. of a similar statement for North Carolina pine and 


how many would contribute. After some discussion 
it was decided to issue such a barometer after sufficient 
support had been pledged thereto. This is informa- 
tion that is considered highly important. 

In connection with the labor situation, which is be- 
coming most acute in this section because of raids 
by northern labor agents, attention was called: to the 
proposed protective association of sawyers and filers 
in this section, but no action was taken by the meet- 
ing. That some action will be taken by individual 
manufacturers at the next session of the North Caro- 
lina legislation looking toward the passage of more 
stringent laws covering the activities of labor agents 
to obviate conditions now obtaining is a foregone 
conclusion. 

In accordance with the request of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States the association ap- 
pointed a committee on national defense, composed of 
A. T. Gerrans, L. A. Baker, D. O. Anderson, Guy M. 
Buell. 

Membership in the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation was continued, a regular committee to repre- 
sent the organization in that association to be ap- 
pointed later. ; 

The resolution of the Railway Business Association 
favoring the investigation authorized by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States into the defects 
in the system of railway regulations was unanimously 
endorsed. 

President Turnbull appointed D. O. Anderson, A. T. 
Gerrans and W. B. Roper a committee to attend the 
meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., on November 1 of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 

It was decided that the next meeting shall be held 
in Norfolk, in November, the definite date for the 
meeting to be decided by the secretary. 


Feasting and Business 


The meeting adjourned at 1:30 p. m., members and 
guests then repairing to the main dining room of the 
hotel to partake of a delightful luncheon as guests of 
the association. Only those who have enjoyed 
Charleston cooking can appreciate what this means. 

Following the luncheon President Turnbull intro- 
duced A. G. Snell, secretary of the Charleston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who welcomed the members to the 
city, said he was glad that they had come and hoped 
that they would come often. He outlined forcibly the 
advantages of Charleston and the progress she is 
making. 

Following this speaker R. G. Rhett, president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and also president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, was intro- 
duced. Mr. Rhett spoke on the value of codperation. 
Being a fluent, forceful speaker with a brilliant deliv- 
ery he held the attention of the audience thruout and 
his talk was highly enjoyed. A rising vote of thanks 
was tendered Mr. Rhett and the association also unani- 
mously elected him a honorary member. J. M. Gibbs, 
of Norfolk, responded in behalf of the association 
and maintained his record as a graceful talker on 
all oceasions. ; 


Association members from Norfolk and vicinity 
traveled to Charleston in a special Pullman sleeper, 
occupying practically the entire car. Other members 
were picked up en route. All the members will leave 
tonight for their homes. 

The North Carolina Pine Association is now full of 
pep and the addition of an evangelist within its ranks 
to keep things on the jump will mean ‘‘oodles’’ of 
money to the members. 

The members were very well satisfied with the meet- 
ing; the attendance is growing all the time because 
subjects. of vital interest to the industry are brought 
up for discussion. Conditions are not all bright and 
cheery, but very little grumbling is heard from the 
operators. Their motto now is to make the best of 


present conditions and perfect plans for a better 
future. 





LOGGING Y. M. C. A. CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


BIRMINGHAM, Ata., Oct. 23.—The Y. M. C. A., oper- 
ated at Camp Hugh, Ala., for the benefit’ of the employees 
of the Kaul Lumber Co., held its first anniversary exer- 
cises on Oct. 14. A very attractive program was pre- 
sented, including addresses on ‘‘Sanitation and Health’’ 
by Camp Physical Director J. G. Vance, and on 
‘* Association Work,’’ by Dr. E. H. T. Foster, interna- 
tional industrial secretary. J. D. MeNair, camp super- 
intendent and president of the association, read the an- 
nual report which was highly encouraging to both com- 
pany and organization. H. C. Nix, the popular general 
secretary, reviewed the work done the first year and spoke 
of the outlook for the future. Greetings from nearby 
associations at Kaulton and Tuscaloosa were given by 
Secretaries Ward and Shedd, respectively. The ladies’ 
auxiliary codperated in a splendid way and presented 
the association with window shades and curtains. The 
company plans to furnish facilities at an early date for 
welfare service among the negroes of the camp. 
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UmMGiR COMPANY 


“MARUFACTURERS OF 





Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


We Specialize Car and Cargo Shipments. 
CAILY CAPACITY ICO,CCO FEET. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 


Get our prices today. 
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Long 
Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, 
Ceiling, Lath, 
Car Material, 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. 


Domestic 
and Export 


HOSFORD, 
FLORIDA. 











FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


G. 0. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


J. D. HENDERSON 
Sec.-Treas. 


CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 
| Caryville, Florida 





Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
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Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. - 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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Millwork Man Wanted 


Live, energetic salesman to travel 
Southern Kansas. Must be thoroughly 
familiar with plans and capable of cor- 
rectly estimating large jobs. Furnish 
reference as to past performance and 


character. Address “Sales Manager,” 
American Sash & Door Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 















| LOUISIANA | 














will be satisfied 


Your Trade tna meintainea 


Virgin Leia lick Taidbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization 
is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 














We only offer the “‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills, 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
F acilities 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 














Long Leaf ‘ 


“YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867” = Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. j 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 














Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., fopcr"<x. 
Manufacturers of 


Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
HuGH CoRRY, Pres. encemnaianerendetes 


W. D. LuRRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 








HUGH CorRRY, JR., Treas. 





BIRMINGHAM REHABILITATES WOODEN SHINGLES _ 





Southern Stronghold of Opposition Rescinds Restriction Ordinance After Hard Fight ~ 
Moral Support Comes From the Far Northwest 





When Birmingham, Ala., passed an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the wooden shingle the fact was heralded far 
and wide by the opponents of that most popular and 
universal of all roof coverings. Birmingham has been 
held up as an example to all cities of the land. That 
a revulsion of public sentiment in that city has occurred 
upon this subject is clearly indicated by the following 
letter received from the president of one of the leading 
lumber companies there: 


I am enclosing a clipping as taken from this morning’s 
Age Herald. Will state that the writer, in connection 
with J. H. Eddy of the Kaul Lumber Co., has made a 
long and hard fight to have our anti-shingle ordinance 
abolished, and have -just succeeded in securing the 
abolishment of this ordinance. This is a great victory 
indeed for the lumbermen, as Birmingham was one of the 
first cities to adopt an anti-shingle ordinance, and I be- 
lieve that the fight we have made at this point will be 
the opening wedge for the abolishment of all anti-shingle 
ordinances from the cities where they have been adopted. 
If I can give you any information in regard to the fight 
we have made, how it was handled, and be of assistance 
to you in any fight that you may be interested in, in any 
other city, kindly call upon me, and any information we 
may have will be gladly submitted to you. 

_! & ¢« Estes LuMBer Co., Thornton Estes, President. 


The clipping from the Birmingham Age Herald re- 
ferred to reads as follows: 


You may shingle your roof after Tuesday. 

After listening to arguments pro and con concerning 
the shingle roof, the composition roof and all other sorts 
of roofs yesterday morning from 10 until 12 o’clock, the 
commissioners agreed on the right of citizens living out- 
side the fire limits te roof their houses with shingles. 

The ordinance, which will be duly adopted at next 
Tuesday’s meeting, allows the use of shingles on roofs, 
the only regulation being that it must be painted with 
a fire retarding paint on the weather side. 

The shingle roof agitation has been going on for the 
last four months. The decision of the commission yester- 
day and the ratification of the ordinance adopted and 
approved by it will end the controversy for good, it is 
believed. 

A large crowd appeared before the commissioners to 
thresh out the question. Contractors, lumbermen, insur- 
ance men and others were present and arguments were 
put up for and against the proposition by the advocates 
of the two sides. Thornton Estes of the Estes Lumber 
Co., J. H. Eddy of the Kaul Lumber Co., and Mrs. J. W. 
Morrow were the main factors in the contention for the 
shingle. H. G. Siebels appeared before the commission 
as chairman of the local fire prevention committee and 
protested against the shingle roofs. He declared that 
most fires came from the shingled house. At times the 
arguments were peppery. Every point was contested. 

The decision of the commission and the ultimate adop- 
tion next Tuesday of the ordinance seemed to have met 
with the approval of the majority of those present. 


The closing paragraph of the newspaper article is 
significant as indicating that public sentiment in Bir- 
mingham appears: to approve the change. The anti- 
shingle radicals were able to create a sentiment in the 
other direction, but it was not durable. It did not stand 
up under a practical test. . 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not received a com- 
plete copy of the ordinance, the adoption of which on 
Tuesday evening of this week was anticipated by Mr. 
Estes’ letter and confirmed by wire. As described, how- 
ever, the ordinance creates a new fire district in which 
wooden shingles may be used upon residences. Such 
shingles are to be 5 inches wide and 16 inches long, with 
not more than 414 inches exposed to the weather. Such 
shingle roofs must be painted with a good grade of paint 
approved by building inspectors. 

It will be noted that Henry G. Seibels was active in 
opposition to the new ordinance. The following com- 
munication from Bellingham, Wash., is, therefore, of 
special interest: 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 21.—Declaring that insur- 
ance men are “getting off wrong” in their opposition to 
shingle roofs and that they are not only not saving their 
companies any money but “are keeping many persons 
from building and owning homes by demanding that 
they build something beyond their means,” L. W. Lid- 
stone, sales manager of the Commercial Shingle Co., of 
Bellingham, this week makes a forceful reply to the at- 
tack on wooden shingles made by Henry G. Seibels, of 
Birmingham, Ala., at the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, held in Boston about the 
middle of September. Reading an account of Mr. Seibels’ 
denunciation in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 23, 
Mr. Lidstone wrote the following letter to the Alabama 
man, an old schoolmate of his: 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 17, 1916. H. G. Siebels, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Dear old Ditty: Don't think the in- 
centive that prompts me to write this letter is the only 
one that makes me remember and think of you. Really 
I have often wondered what you, as well as many others 
of the boys, were doing since our good old college days 
and ever since I have been in this fat Northwest country 
have been continually on the lookout for some Sewanee 
man that I could talk to and maybe learn something 
about you. 

However, a recent issue of the AMERICAN . LUMBERMAN 
earried a sketch of an address you made before the 
National Association of Insurance Agents in which you 
took a good healthy punch at shingle roofs. Remember- 
ing as I do that one of the strongest.of all your many 
good traits was your spirit of fair play insisting on an 
equal chance for all—the junior as well as senior—I was 
more than surprised to read of your condemning cedar 
shingles as a roofing and boosting other less serviceable 
imitations. 


I am sure you are either misinformed or 
prejudiced by some interested influence into taking the 
view you have. You probably do not realize that lum. 
ber and shingle manufacturing in the Northwest repre 
sents the possible support and living for many ; 


have been 


; . 5 thousand 
people who believe that their working at their trade is an 
honorable effort toward an honest living and not the 


near bunco game you would have the pr tiv 
builder believe. “ ae 

Heaven knows the struggle of the Washington mils 
for the last four years has been such a very hard and 
unprofitable one on account of the unscrupulous and un. 
principled Canadian. competition, especially invited by 
our free trade measures, as to enlist the sympathy, help 
and coéperation of your more fortunate sections instead 
of the knocks and bumps you seem to enjoy handing us 
How much more generous you might have been in saying 
that not all shingle roofs should be condemned; for 
surely you have had sufficiently demonstrated in some 
of the recent large fires that only after these fires 
had passed thru the fire proof, patent-roofed section and 
reached the wooden built, shingle roof residence Section 
were they gotten under control. You naturally will say 
this was the result of exposure distance between these 
wooden buildings with shingle roofs. I recall one jp. 
stance when a brick building with a metal roof burned 
a total loss—and with the exception of peeling the paint 
from the adjoining wooden building with cedar shingle 
roof no damage whatever was done it, and the exposure 
distance was minimum. 

You no doubt do not know that a cedar shingle js 
somewhat similar to a sponge in that it will absorb a 
Iarge amount of moisture and when water is afplied in 
fighting fire they become pretty well soaked thru and 
thru in a very short time. For this reason I believe you 
go wrong in condemning a cedar shingle roof as a fire 
risk. Of shingles manufactured from other woods I can 
not say, for I am totally ignorant in regard to them. 

In the position I now occupy, that of sales manager for 
several mills manufacturing both lumber and shingles, 
giving employment to several hundred mill workers, sev- 
eral hundred loggers and bolters and to twenty-six tray- 
eling salesmen, with a total monthly pay roll of many 
thousand dollars, I have had unlimited chance to study 
cedar shingles as compared with other, so called fire 
proof patented roofings, and my observation convinces 
me that there is no fire proof roofing. But I do believe 
that as near fire resisting as can be obtained is a red 
cedar shingle treated with some effective mineral pre- 
servative that does not form a coating but rather leaves 
the porous grain of the shingle free to absorb the moist- 
ure, especially water when applied in case of fire. A re- 
cent fire in the dry kilns of one of the plants in Bell- 
ingham is not only a test, but an exceptional object les- 
son. These kilns had been very carefully built, and 
the use of ‘supposed to be’ fire proof roofing paper 
was suggested as a safeguard for the inside and was de- 
manded by the insurance people as a roof covering in 
order to secure the rate. With only a three-foot space 
between was an old kiln built along the lines in use 
many years ago, the only change having been made being 
the roof paper for a roof to protect the new kilns. The 
two new kilns, in spite of all precaution taken, were a 
total loss, the only salvage being a part of the shingles 
stored therein—which, tho blackened and damaged from 
smoke, were still intact and serviceable—while the old 
kiln, with three feet of exposure, was in no way damaged 
except the loss of the paper roofing, which burned like 
so much oil and was the only part of the old kiln that 
did burn. 

It strikes me that you insurance people are getting off 
wrong. You are not saving the insurance companies 
from loss, but you are keeping many persons from 
building ‘and owning homes by demanding that they 
build only something beyond their means. More than 
this, you are forcing them to use a roofing that is an 
everlasting expense, that must be completely renewed in 
four or five years at the most. You are denying them the 
chance of building a home of wooden construction, some- 
thing within their means, and from using a cedar shingle 
roof, the ordinary life of which is twenty to twenty-five 
years. It was a shingle roof that held tight thru the 
recent New Orleans storm while all others, slate, metal 
and paper, gave way and left the contents of the homes 
they covered, no matter how valuable, exposed to dam- 


-age, some of which damage the insurance companies 


have to make good. 

If I am rightly informed you apply an_ exceptional 
charge for the use of a shingle roof in making the rate 
covering such a risk. Reégardless of whether this is fait 
and equitable we grant it is warranted (otherwise you 
have been charging for something you did not give). 
You, therefore, are being paid for the privilege of using 
a shingle roof. Then why deny that privilege if the 
owner of the property is willing to pay your prices? If 
your exceptional charge is not sufficient to cover the risk 
you take, would it not be more in line to increase that 
charge than to withhold from the many home loving pe0 
ple the possible hope or chance of ever owning one 0 
their own, and the barring from the ordinary channels 
of trade a commodity that is not inferior, but really sU- 
perior to all those makeshifts that have tried to imitate 
it and on the production of which a good big portion of 
the commonwealth depends for a livelihood? 

I hope, Ditty, you will reconsider all you have said 
to prejudice others against cedar shingles and, if you 
can’t become a booster for red cedar shingles, @t least 
give them a chance to stand on their own merits. 

With kindest regards, yours fraternally. 
: L. W. LIDSTONE. 





A RECENT contributor to the Furniture Manufacturer 
and Artisan has discovered that in sanding misce!laneus 
woods it is desirable to use fresh sandpaper upon the 
harder woods and after it has become somewhat worm 
to use it upon the softer. For this purpose he «rranges 
the woods used in his factory in the following order: 
White oak, red gum, white pine, southern pine and bo 


wood. He states that this plan has effected a great sav 


ing in both time and sandpaper. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


BautrmorE, Mp., Oct. 9.—In the smoking compartment 
coming down from New York the Man Opposite com- 
mente on the fact that we have no architecture in Amer- 
ica; aud that was where we cut into the conversation. 
What he meant, of course, was that we have never cre- 
ated an architecture characteristic of the nation. 

Someone is always getting sad about the United States. 
Over in Europe they think this is the greatest kid coun- 
try in the world. Meet a Frenchman in Paris, and often 
he will ask you more questions about America than you 
ever think to ask him about the Louvre, or the Tour 
Eiffel or about any of those things that in normal times 
we spend so many good American dollars to go over to 
see, It is the same with Johnny Bull and the rest of 
‘em, Even a Russian often knows more about the 
United States than we do. Let one of these fellows 
eome over to America and he will find a distinguishable 
architecture soon enough. 

Now it is true that there are some things that we 
haven’t done. The only things we have to match Ger- 
many’s Wagner and Italy’s Verdi are Irving Berlin and 
Victor Herbert. Our only rival to Demosthenes is Bourke 
Cochran or possibly John M. Woods. Against Harry 
Lauder all we have is Jeff Webb and Fatty Arbuckle. 
But, when it comes to an architecture, there we are there. 

And the lumberman is the boy who did it. Did it 
every occur to you that the housing of people had made 
mighty little progress until Christopher Columbus ran his 
fall excursion across the now slightly enlarged German 
Ocean, formerly called the Atlantic? When the grim 
Pilgrim felled the first pine on the shore at Plymouth, 
Mass., he fired a shot that was heard ’round the world. 
When Hendrik Hudson sailed up the river, bowing to 
right and left to acknowledge the compliment that had 
been paid him in the naming thereof, and felled a spruce 
for a yardarm, from which, had he been wise, he would 
have swung a few members of his cut-throat crew, he 
ealled the world’s attention to, a timbered area that was 
to give the world houses to live in instead of huts. 

Some people now think they would like to live in houses 
of stone. For some of us, of course, they-are much pref- 
erable to glass. But the world at large abandoned the 
cold and clammy things as soon as the American lumber- 
man had set the pace. No architecture? Why, even the 
log cabin was a forward step, and nurtured presidents, 
and heaven knows how many wouldbes. To live in a 
stone house now is to step backward instead of forward, 
and to live in a concrete house is—but then you won’t 
live long. 

If there is not an American architecture, where does 
the colonial house get off? Suggested no doubt by the 
English manor, it became not merely the house of the 
overlord but of the people. Now anybody can have a 
colonial house. You can have one built new, or you can 
go down to Massachusetts, or some other aged community, 
and buy one that was built three hundred years ago, 
and is as good from front stoop to kitchen as it was 
When great-great-grandfather Christian Kindness Simp- 
son pot-shotted the noble redman from its portico. 

No architecture has ever equalled in beauty its shut- 
tered exclusiveness and its altogether simplicity and 
quaintness, And the old homes of Virginia, what equals 
them? They portray in every line a simple dignity char- 
acteristic of the transition of an old world nobility to an 
American democracy. : 

The architecture of our prairie States we can pass over 
quietly and quickly without attracting too much atten- 
tion to it. It, at least, had, and has, the distinction of 
being different, regardless of how many gentle artistic 
souls it has driven to suicide or alcoholic lethe. It had 
the virtue of providing hundreds of thousands of cheap, 
easily constructed, light, roomy, airy homes for a popu- 
lation that needed a house tonight and wanted to move 
in in the morning. Since we have been in less of a hurry 
we have improved it somewhat. There is less gingerbread 
decoration on the front porch and more wood in the 
natural inside. We have learned to use less paint and 
more stain. Decorators, like dressmakers, now seek to 
reveal that which they formerly were eager to conceal. 

We shall not forget the old homestead, our own. It 
was typical of the time, and of the sawmill town. It had 
ten noble rooms, rooms that were rooms. Why, the par- 
lors took a hundred and sixty-five yards of carpet—a hun- 
dred and sixty-five yards of spring misery that had to be 
prie! loose, earried out, beaten and re-tacked when the 
house cleaning epidemic ravaged in our midst. And then 
there were the library and the family dining room, the 
latter like a banquet hall with its 14-foot ceiling. The 
kitchen was unnecessarily large and the distance from 
Pantry to stove was like a journey. There were five bed- 
rooms, and one of them consumed half the upright. When 
the trolley ear was invented we jocularly suggested build- 
ine: line in the house. The trip from parlor to kitchen 
Werunted it. We seriously doubt .whether our kitchen 
stove ever heard our grand piano or knew we had one. 

_\ucre were two long porches, front and side, too nar- 
Tow to be really useful. ‘There was a barn, not a greasy 
sarze. There was a ‘‘summer kitchen,’’ an attie bigger 
tha: _ Some city flats, a cellar that leaked sand thru 
its plank walls, and a well—a good old-fashioned well, 
davs, cool, deep, mossy and ‘dripping, where, when the 
‘S'" Was right, you could see yourself reflected in the 
Wa‘ers thirty-odd feet below. We still consider the dig- 
81:2 of a plank-cribbed well thru the sand the greatest’ 
eg necting feat of all time. It was a childhood spec- 
a : not to be missed when it happened in the neighbor- 


That kind of a house represented a distinctive Ameri- 


can architecture, an architecture, like all our arts, in 
the making, but nevertheless characteristic of our prodi- 
gality of resource and our utilitarian national mind. 
Some of those old square-lined, straight-peaked houses 
without a gable or even a ‘‘bay’’ window to temper their 
severity were the reflection of a Puritan ancestor, but 
more an indication of a lack of imagination. To many of 
us then a primrose by the river’s brim was a yellow 
primrose indeed, and a house a house. 

But in time even the unimaginative native evolved a 
more poetic architecture, and the bungalow came into 
being. ‘Knowing nothing about architecture, we feel 
at liberty to discuss it fluently. So we assume that the 
bungalow was due to some Latin influence, a house with 
a savor of Italy or Spain. We learned to build the per- 
gola, and even, after many years, to pronounce it. That 
is one thing about us: We grab things like chauffeurs 
and apricots and suchlike matters, and use and enjoy 
them years before we know how to spell or speak them. 
It is enough for us that the world knows what we mean; 
and, as some men seek to cloak their sins beneath their 
religion, we expect our money to make amends for our 
grammar and our etiquette. 

Anyway, along came the bungalow—maybe, like the 
colonial house, not entirely ours but enough so for us to 
claim it. We would be glad indeed if some honest-to- 
goodness architect who knows would set us right if we 
are wrong. Until then we shall claim the bungalow for 
California and the United States. Many sins have been 
committed in its name and sold on easy payments. But 
many artistic things have been done that have made 


“comfy homes and beautiful villages. 


Women have had much to do with the spread of the 
bungalow, just as they have with the spread of Dorothys. 
Most women believe that a bungalow for a home and Dor- 
othy for a name are the ne plus ultra of something. For 
one thing, there is no running up and downstairs in a 
bungalow, and that has had as much to do with the 
bungalow contagion as artistic perception. A woman 
may not know much about art but she does know some- 
thing about backache. So art and backache have been 
partly responsible, and the Ladies Home Journal has 
done the rest. 

We had hoped to escape and not to have been called 
upon to say anything about the sky-scraper—an American 
invention, like the biplane, the submarine, the torpedo, 
the trench, the tank car, the mint julep and other deadly 
things. But it serves a purpose, a great commercial 
purpose; and, by borrowing a little foreign art in decora- 
tion, it doesn’t look so bad. It has made us run away 
commercially from nations that stick to their rookeries 
and know nothing about getting the value out of the 
land. And the Lumber Exchange is an advance over the 
Guild Hall. Chicago invented the skyscraper, and now 
look at New York. 

So, when someone tells you that the United States has 
no architecture, tell him that you know better. It may 
be like our public libraries and art galleries: we may not 
know very much about the inside of them, but we know 
that we have them. We may not be able to catalog and 
analyze our architecture, but, like our culture, we have 
gobs of it nevertheless. We never deliberately created 
an architecture; like our art and our literature, it just 
happened, a la Topsy. It just growed. 

The soil in which it grew was the soil that raised the 
best cork pine, and yellow pine, and cypress, and fir, 
and hardwoods, the redwood, and all the rest. It grew 
rapidly, like the country, because: here was a vast supply 
of easily workable material close at hand. If we had 
had to depend on stone quarries for our houses, we would 
be mighty far behind in architecture. But the forest 
was here as well as the need, and we built houses in a 
day, cities in a night, commonwealths in a year. We 
created an architecture that was typical of the country, 
quick, cheap, serviceable and dependable, if not always 
ornate. 

We did not have to go thru any long and toilsome 
process of thatched roofs and poor brick or unfaced 
stone, such as the genus homo experienced in Europe. 
Over there they have been at it a few thousand years; 
over here in two hundred years we have become the best- 
housed race of people in the world. And the pioneer with 
his ax and the lumberman with his saw did it in two cen- 
turies. Don’t forget that. 

We not only have an architecture, but we have an 
architecture that meets our peculiar requirements. It 
may not be as artistic as a Gothie cathedral or a Norman 
tower. But. it took less time to build Chicago than it 
did any cathedral in Europe; while they would be put- 
ting up a church or a batflement we would erect a Min- 
neapolis or a Milwaukee or a Seattle. Our architecture 
may not be as handsome as some, as artistically authen- 
tic as others, but when it comes to speedy architecture, 
that’s us. 

We said a few of these things to the Man Opposite, 
and when we finished we were almost to Baltimore, 
oo the Man Opposite was almost in the baggage car 
ahead. 


One of the most delightful times to read nature 
is when autumn turns the leaves. 





THE DRIVER 
He drove his logs from stump to pen, 
He drove his mill, he drove his men, 
He drove himself—he would not rest; 
He drove along like all possessed. 
One day he journeyed to the grove— 
But then the undertaker drove. — 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 
All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


FULTON, Clark Co. ALA | 


The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Sealer 
a. COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily 
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We also manufacture 


Poplar, Gum and Oak 











Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 














GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 
Whe in the sam ything in Northern or 
Southern Handwoodsand choice of 114 varietiosof 3-8" & 13-16" 
ae Sp The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desir: 


— Send your inquiries to 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Many Orders Now Specify 


Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 


“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 
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‘Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


ETO Makers of EET 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 





Ask for our prices on 
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2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” 13”-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards.. 

















Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 


Hemlock Lumber 


SHINGLES— LATH ! 


















WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 











100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Maple 50 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 {lo. 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4x8 Sound Maple Hearts 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 











Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 




















NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Oct. 9..-As a result of Baltic shippers being able to in- 
crease their free on board prices during September prices for 
wood goods in this market have steadily advanced and there 
is a strong demand for all goods ready for delivery. Deliv- 
eries from the docks, altho below those for same period of 
1915, are well maintained, and the fact that the total stocks 
are 7,800 standards below those at corresponding date last 
year has helped importers materially. There has only been a 
small importation from Canadian ports during September, 
but prices both for pine and spruce deals have advanced in 
sympathy with Baltic goods. Altho the stock of sawn pitch 
pine (9,500 loads) is nearly three times as much as last 
year it is only‘about half the normal stock at this period 
and as spot prices are still far below the level of shippers’ 

i. f. quotations the import is not likely to increase largely 
in the near future. 

The Dock Stock 
Position on Oct. 1 was as follows: 








1916—pcs. 1915—pcs. 
Ur MAIS: 5. A oss did a eee ck aes 709,973 679,226 
Ee NE ied a's sae aw ene was 2,284,168 2,573,895 
Rough boards 5,87 6, 961,208 
Flooring 5,769,932 
re 393,722 
Spruce 918,472 
ce ee eee 13, 960 : 
MORES inca hesascusdcaaee 15,751,816 17,325,265 


The present stock is less than 200,000 pieces in excess of 
what it was a month ago, which indicated a smaller import 
for September than usual, while it is 1,500,000 pieces below 
that at same date last year. The chief features are still the 
heavy stock of rough boards and the light stock of floorings 
as compared with last year. Stock of pitch pine deals, altho 
probably the lowest on record, is ample for present consump- 
tion, which has fallen to practically nothing. 

The Mahogany Market 

3usiness is still very restricted, altho rather more has been 
done than was the case during August. The practical cessa- 
tion of imports and the small quantity of wood in first hands 
have caused prices to be well maintained. No auction sales 
have Leen held during September, and the business done by 
dealers has been practically confined to Government require- 
ments. The arrivals again consist of a single parcel (fifty- 
six logs) of African wood and stocks in brokers’ hands are 
now reduced to 3,187 logs, viz. : 183 logs Tabasco, 2.236 Hon- 
curas, 650 African and 118 Cuban. Fresh supplies of practi- 
eally every variety would find a good market here, but it is 
obvious that they will be small as long as the war lasts. 


United States Hardwoods 

Business generally is in a curious position, as it is almost 
entirely confined to war purposes. Ail United States hard- 
woods except ash and hickory can only be imported under 
licenses which are more and more difficult to obtain and now 
can only be secured if it can be proved that the goods are 
actually wanted for Government work. In black walnut lum- 
ber practically the only demand is for 1- and 14-inch boards 
9 inches wide and 9 feet and up long, suitable for aeroplane 
propellers, for which $200 to $220 per 1,000 feet is obtain- 
able. In plain oak the chief demand is for planks, the stock 
of which is quite moderate and 


lumber carrier Sierra will make its maiden trip in November 
leaving Hoquiam on Nov. 3 with 1,250,000 feet of lumber for 
San Francisco, For a while the Sierra will carry luiber to 
coastwise ports and then will be transferred to offshor. runs, 

The ship St. Francis has received at the Anacortes j.umber 
& Box Co.’s plant 1,500 tons of box shooks for Honolu!y, 


one 
of the largest box cargoes ever loaded at Anacortes. They 
will be used for pineapple cases. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Oct. 24.—Another extraordinary gain in the value of }soston 
lumber exports was scored during September, accoriing to 


statistical reports made public by Acting Deputy Collector of 
Customs W. H. Collins. The total value of the exports of 
lumber and its manufactures shipped from Boston last month 
was $347,728, exceeding the export business of August !)y $81,- 
270 and being $97,944 ahead of September, 1915. 

One very interesting fact to be gleaned from the reports is 
that the values of the lumber exported average much higher 
than a year ago. The average value of the spruce boards, 
planks and deals exported from Boston last month, ‘or ip. 
stance, is given as more than $52 a thousand feet, whereas the 
average value of the spruce shipped abroad from Boston during 
September of last year figures out a little less than $35 a thou- 
sand feet. The contrast is most striking in the case of wood- 
pulp, of which 1,093 long tons were exported from this port 
last month, the average value being nearly $115 a ton. A 
year ago in September 125 tons of woodpulp were exported 
from Boston and the average value was only a little more than 
$45 a ton. Woodpulp exports during last September showed a 
gain of more than 20 percent over August, when 874 tons were 
shipped, mostly to England, the average value being given as 
a little less than $94 a ton, or more. than $20 a ton less than 
the September average price. 

An increasing request for American lumber is reported from 
Cuba, whence are now coming some promising orders for Bos- 
ton exporters. The Boston lumber dealers have the advantage 
of a direct steamship service to Cuba, supplied by the United 
Fruit Co., which is so keen to have its steamers go back with 
full cargoes that its freight charges are still within the bounds 
of reason. A large shipment of high grade lumber left Boston 
for Havana last Thursday on the big steamer San Jose. Of 
most interest to local lumber shippers is the Cuban inquiry 
for spruce and white pine boards, planks and deals ; hardwood 
handles which are produced extensively bere in New England 
in the vicinity of second growths of birch, beech, maple and 
oak ; house finish, shooks, crates, staves and heading. Reports 
brought here by officers of the United Fruit Co.’s steamers 
agree that a great. deal of building will be done in Cuba in 
coming months and that much is now under way there. High 
wages paid to laborers encourage them to seek better housing 
conditions, and when they abandon their oldtime dwellings of 
palm leaves and mud it is nearly always to move into a neat 
little wooden. cottage. The suburbs of Havana and other 
Cuban cities, it is reported, will soon be built up extensively 
with a better type of wooden houses, wanted by clerks and 
other middle class citizens, many of whom now live in con- 
gested tenements adjacent to the business districts. 

The following table gives a comprehensive comparison of 
Boston lumber exports and shows how that foreign sales of 
lumber and its manufactures during September, 1916, exceeded 
the value of the business put thru in the corresponding month 
of last year by nearly $100,090: 














zs a 1916 1915 
the price about $225 per 1,000 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
TOSE: CHORE BRC DRS BRE BUGO: TG ooo a oso oo 66 ww sicn's0 0,5 010s 4 0500 eam aee Se 29,000 bd. ft. $ Be, 
in good request and prices show — . eee 35 > aos sc: 6 eels oe sew ee eek 1,900 bd. ft. 27 Js stues aes 
‘ 7 ency. "hite- Boards, planks, deals— 3 end 
Se award Spates. We AR rt ee ts ssseabn sense 45,000 bd. ft. 2597 se ssees _ 
tateate og eg dee Ce ROR ee ES is een is 2,000 bd. ft. 87 176,000 bd. ft. 12,155 
quired for war work and COM- = Poplar ....... ose eco eee eee wees ak seaiecncs 249,000 ha: ft. 14,708 
sequently there is very little EAI a sie ky. bis we cine ss Sosa Sie 1 259, (000 ba. ft. 65,692 1,596,000 bd. ft. 55,626 
business doing, but stocks are SO a Sees s 329,000 bd. ft. 16,248 siemaniels 35s 
light and prices high. In satin ee eer Sere eee te ae ise sccmiaterets 134,000 bd. ft. 3,774 
walnut the only demand is for All other boards, planks and deals... 2,000 ba. ft. a2? 252,000 bd. ft. 10,321 
eiitohascl pine. There is a All other manufactures of wood....  ....... 262,979 Ge 152,674 
fair market for 2-inch ash Roti oh o2il de ks eon ius seat $347,720 ws... $249,784 
boards in first and seconds and Geindor pptemier OIG... seis) oe + male tontncee et nse ee ha on ae 97,945 


No. 1 common grades, the 
former selling at $115 per 1,000 feet and the latter at $100. 
Pitch Pine Trade 

Prices have again advanced and the price to West Coast 
ports for 30-foot average wood is $80 to $90 per 1,000 feet. 
No reports are heard of any parcels due to arrive in London 
in the near future and shipowners as a rule will not allow 
their boats to take up cargo for here or East Coast ports on 
account of the risks from German submarines. A cargo of 
Darien timber shipped by the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co.. was 
recently sold at auction in London at a price somewhat below 
the market level, but it was not a first class shipment. The 
dock stock of sawn timber on Oct. 1 was 9,500 loads, as com- 
pared with 3,300 loads a year ago and 21,000 loads at same 
date in 1914. Freights are again on the up grade and owners 
are asking to West Coast $60.60 per 1,000 feet for sailers, 
but shippers would be willing to pay $54.50 to $57 for good 
boats. One steamer has lately been fixed at $61.80 and a 
second one is reported to have been chartered at $63.60. There 
are several shippers willing to pay $60.60 for prompt steam- 
ers, but there are not any on the market at this figure, and 
brokers consider that freights will go higher this winter than 
last. Liner freights are unobtainable at under $60.60 per 
1,000 feet, altho some deck space is said to have been secured 
at $57, Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow. Large quanti- 
ties of pitch pine sleepers have recently been shipped to some 
of the chief railway companies, while the French and Belgian 
Governments, who own the lines in these countries, have also 
been large buyers of these goods as well as of United States 
oak sleepers. 

An American Visitor 


One of the latest visitors to this side is E. C. Mershon, of 
the well known firm W. B. Mershon & Co., band resaw makers 
of Saginaw, Mich. Since the sinking of the Lusitania and the 
difficulty experienced in doing business on this side since the 
war started the number of American visitors has been smaller 
than usual, but Mr. Mershon has no fear on the scere of sub- 
marines, and as his yearly trip ustally sets him up in health 
he does not like to give it up. The present trip isone of 
business combined with pleasure, and it is said he will remain 
in- England, with headquarters in London, for several weeks. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—The steamship Norwood, of the Pacific American 
Fisheries fleet, has been chartered by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills to carry a cargo of lumber to San Pedro. It is 
possible the Norwood will continue in the lumber-carrying 
trade all winter. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s new twin screw Bolinder 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 23.—Last week was essentially a Cuban week, so far 
as the exports of yellow pine lumber were concerned, for of 
3,677,000 feet exported 3,147,000 feet went to the different 
Cuban ports. One shipment other than those to Cuba con- 
sisted of 530,000 feet to Las Palmas. There has been some 
improvement in the volume of the export movement since the 
new season began on Sept. 1, the amount of monthly exports 
having quite doubled over summer records. 

The trend of this week’s movement was as follows: 


WEANING oo 58 e566 arues nix Ses bashes eos Oe Sas we 456,000 feet 
EMM ii. sath ate CO Supine acc eee hee Ore 530,000 feet 
0 RGR ee AE alae eg mi te 301,000 feet 
(TERRA PUES a oe ee cee Cg og be a aL wo! OA eas 914,000 feet 


Cc aibarien 80, "000 feet 


445,000 feet 






Cardenas tees. 261,000 fect 
Aspe Ans; Canary ASIANGS. 5.6.5 cee 5g.50 440 530,000 feet 
NIM (Cis a cats Rite sols oie sete aterbe waete anise . .8,677,000 feet 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 23.—The export lumber movement via New Orleans 
for the week ended Saturday approximated 447,000 feet plus 
the following items whose measurements were unstated: 21,- 
600 pieces oak lumber ; 3,769 pieces pine lumber, 895 pieces 
lumber. There were cleared export also 357,694 pieces staves, 
4,667 crossties and 2,875 bundles shooks. The movement is 
one of the smallest in recent weeks. 
last week than usual and those destined for transatlantic ports 
carried cotton and oil mostly, only two or three manifests 
disclosing general cargo.. A dozen or more windjammers are 
now in port, the majority to load lumber, it is understoo:, 80 
that next week’s clearances may restore the average. Last 
week’s lumber shipments went almost entirely to the Isth us, 
the West Indies and Central America, the largest single ¢.'s0 
—265,000 feet aboard the steamship Hidsvold—clearing for 
Santiago, Cuba. . The relatively heavy stave movement was 
mainly for Spanish ports, the bark Llusa Puig taking out 
75,000 for Barcelona and Cadiz and the steamship 7”! 
Smith clearing for Barcelona with 274,000. There moved 
coastwise to New York, 250,000 feet lumber, 18,541 buriles 
box material, 3,027 crossties and eight cars staves. 

The export market appears to have developed no ¢W 
feature. Cuban demand continues steady and several aw: rds 
of Panama Canal business are expected within a few (YS 
on proposals already submitted. Other gulf ports re; ort 
steamers loading with pitch pine on orders heretofore plac ed 
for Government account. There is a limited demand for hard- 
woods from: open continental ports and Spain is taking 
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stayes where bottoms can be secured. Oceaii rates ate still 
high and steamer room is scarce. 

he Danish bark Heroen, which cleared from New Orledtis 
for Copenhagen, Denmark, with a cargo of pine and oak 
Jumber during the latter part of August, was reported as 
having put into Stornoway last week in a leaky condition. 

Dock Superintendent H. W. Wrenn reports that more 
sailing vessels are entering New Orleans for offshore cargoes 
at present than have been entered here before in twenty 
years. ¢ 
, The following summary of exports via New Orleans for 





September, 1916, is compiled from figures secured from custom 
house records : 
Logs and timber— Feet Value 
MEE. occ ccm sie SigiSestst atv a 68,000 $ 652 
Pine timber ...... Sone 1,695,000 41,054 
$ 41,706 
Boards, deals and plank— 
CYDTCHS: 2 ss secs 40 9.40% 49,000 $ 1,489 
SUED cle czaisoe sic saate sy ..- 1,356,000 30,959 
GRRE eo alba we en aie 1,246,000 46,396 
BNO! (Soret st cateee eerie e .. 6,934,000 146,728 
Poplar 2 os<< 0s pie patra ees 4,000 
SHEHCO. .< .:0iaas os wibie'e oinels-s 439,000 19,930 
PANT OUNCE: 7 5:'s,o se ae:i6oesexs'oce - 896,000 21,219 
oR: oo biceresie anes se cote aes ania i 267,224 


Railroad ties” (number) Seaere 


48,944 § 32,121 
Shingles, value .... oe 66 






Shooks, value . ee ie r 32,756 
Staves, pieces .. 1,594,858 144,500 
Heading, value ....-...e.-. Caoe ek oy 6,657 
All other lumber, value..... Rabie 17,420 
Manufactures of lumber, value 48,289 
Motal’. «255 <.ee see afoniesrarelv'sraaie 281,809 
Grand) GOtG) cn .25 6100's Sie c's 6.0010" $590,739 


The September showing is one of the best in several months, 
the notable gains being in clearances of yellow pine and 
staves. Panama led in receipts of yellow pine lumber, taking 
3,320,000 feet; Cuba, 1,631,000; Honduras, 605,000, and 
France, 464,000, while the United Kingdom got the bulk of 
the pine timber, 1,149,000 feet. Denmark with 501,000 feet 
led in receipts of oak, with Spain taking 386,000 and Norway 
984,000. Of the gum shipments Spain took 690,000 feet and 
France 584,000. Spain took more than a half million and the 
United Kingdom about the same quantity. The spruce lum- 
ber moved to France, with the exception of a small shipment 


o Italy. 
sin TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 20.—Contracts for three more vessels for the lumber 
trade, the keel of the first of which will be laid in ten days, 
have been obtained by the Seaborn Shipbuilding Co. for its 


new yards in Tacoma, where two large lumber carriers are 
now on the ways well along toward completion. The yards 
were established this summer. Practically all of the lumber 
for the construction of these vessels is fir, and comes from 
Tacoma mills. The three new lumber carriers contracted for 
will be of the steam schooner type, the two largest 240 feet 
in length and the third 170 feet in length. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 23.—Exports of lumber from the port of New York for 
August totalled $479,381. The varieties exported and their 
values are: 


ees ION ia gi aig: a’e:6:s'a-ar0 p90 8.0 dncsnsewes tanh $ 507 
MIURA NINE og ola gs 006 sp ¥r-0 6:00 #63 9:4-b ocb'9 e:¥'4-81010.9 a0 2,990 
CIOS odo c8i0.c 66d oe, 6 6-<:00.00 6 667 Orewa Cwnaaes 16,020 
WE I PORTO oo. ccc cb eéceeneesessecocewese 52,655 
OOM UCIISIOD fieis'e cee 0:cebs80 os ee bebesesveses 7,183 
Shortleaf yellow pine...........-.ceeccccccecees ‘ 4,102 
CUE NIL As. 6 0p. 6-50: 0:86 G6 06" 6:6 0 016-600: 0. 6re# 0 0:06.00 5,168 
PODIRE TIDDOR voi6s:0 cc scececececceecos erences esas 2,742 
RDC ENON sie cas oe ere cceciseeces a ote gre a erase oe 13,106 
Other boards (planks).............ceeeecccees --- 20,602 
PE I 6 .65o go's 6.4 00 600 0 00 6 ce eee coeteeeeoces 119 
PMI oT eau fate le: 6606 Hale de, 8is\0: 0: 058.0018 6i0.8 eer weer 660 
Pe re eee ee es 40,254 
II 65666 vio Rin. w1d6:6ie:0/t We a eo heer eeeenen - 82,082 
PREM cate Sip tgi 55, 315. Gis:sgrareles <a ain pao ele eae 9-4. 0 pa Crerarers 127,245 
RRA RINSE CRERMINOE oi. i oxinsare-a''a Wig, 8d en's pew ere 6 oe 66/0 bate oa 1,697 
Other lumber( miscellaneous).................0.. 102,249 

Ota: . «<<: 0 SIU et tn aren tra: eres gt a oresa aves Maral vle eer ews $479,381 


The countries taking the largest amounts of these were: 
Argentine Republic, $84,842 ; England, $75,934; France, $45,- 
717; Greece, $32,181; Cuba, $24,009. British possessions, 
comprising principally those in British South Africa and 
British West Africa, received $85,800 worth. Besides the 
above manufactured lumber products to the value of $652,636 
were exported. 





EXPORT COMPANY TO OPEN OFFICES 


SAN FRANcisco, Oct. 21.—Under the able management of 
General Manager A. A. Baxter, with W. H. Talbot, of this 
city, as president, the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
is making rapid preparations for doing actual business. In- 
quiries have already been received by wire from interested 
parties who have heard of the plans for early operation. 
The entire sixth floor of the Newhall Building on the corner 
of California and Battery Streets has been rented for use 
as the company’s general offices. The general manager and 
his office force will occupy the new headquarters in good 
time, so as to be ready for transacting any amount of busi- 
ness on a practical basis by Nov. 1, the date set for the 
opening. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The demand for sash, doors and millwork thruout the 
country continues active, with large volumes of work in 
prospect at many points, indicating a continuance of demand 
for a number of weeks. At Chicago there is a demand for 
almost all items on the list. The Twin Cities report a fair 
run of belated country orders, the best feature of their trade 
being city building. Kansas City trade is seasonal, with 
prices very strong and a tendency toward further advances 
in glazed sash because of the increasing price of glass. The 
mills at Cincinnati are busy in the distribution of all kinds 
of millwork and prospects are for work to maintain opera- 
tions above normal for the rest of the year. In the Hast the 
sash and door manufacturers are kept busy, Baltimore re- 
porting plants going at capacity with the outlook promising. 
Demand for fir doors is reported good in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district, with prices about a point higher than a month ago 
and still tending upward. Window glass is moving briskly, 
with prices very firm. . , 

Business in the Chicago sash and door field continues to 
roll along actively. The demand is for almost everything on 
the list and is due chiefly to the fact that finishing time has 
come for most of the building that has been under construc- 
tion in Chicago at this time of year. One thing that lags in 
demand is porch work and that is about closed for the sea- 
son. There is a very good demand for outside molding, 
however. Trade is not quibbling over prices and most of the 
inquiries coming in ask if quick shipment can be made in- 
stead of making inquiry as to the amount that the material 
will bring. The trade thruout the Chicago field is considered 
exceedingly good for the time of year and the sash and door 
People have not been so busy in months as at present. The 
glass situation is very firm and is likely to cause some ad- 
vance on sash and doors. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are getting a very fair 
Tun of belated country orders and now, owing to traffic 
conditions, find trouble to make deliveries. The best feature 
of their trade still is city building and the local demand is 
keeping them going right up to their capacity. Orders keep 
coming in and apparently there will be a good deal of win- 
ter building. The year to date has already exceeded the 
whole of 1915 in the total of Minneapolis building permits 
and new building projects continue to be reported on a 
large scale, 

Baltimore manufacturers continue: to get business to keep 
their plants going practically all the time, at intervals under 
& measure of pressure. An exceptionally large number of 
new houses is projected and the outlook for manufacturers 
1s promising. With the easing up of competition the margins 
ot profit are larger. 
ast falo (N. Y.) trade is reported good, tho the volume 
o- ousiness is somewhat restricted by lack of labor, and de- 
liveries are also, considerably delayed. Most of the doors now 
tuned out are of California. white and sugar pine, with 
Soine also of Idaho pine. 

_ “ith much activity in the distribution of all kinds of 
seats work the mills of the Cincinnati territory are fully busy 
aut Rave enough work to maintain operations above normal 
tov the remainder of the year. More new business is coming 
‘ de and some architects report that the outlook is better and 
‘nt they have many large operations approaching comple- 

‘on that which will soon be ready for bids. The very firm 
eee prices have stiffened prices in the millwork market. 

,_ St. Louis trade shows little sign of slackening; if there has 
ven any dropping off it has been in the demand for stock 
Some of the larger mills are kept very busy and trade 
: bry of them, especially they that execute special orders, 
i Demand at Kansas City is not so brisk as a week ago, 
Pauufacturers report. The trade, however, is seasonable. 
.. .e8 are very strong, with a tendency toward a further ad- 
“suce in glazed sash because of the increasing price of glass. 


¢ 








With 


Architects say a very good volume of work is in prospect 
and are of the opinion that building in Kansas City and the 
Missouri-Kansas district is going to be very active from now 
on as a result of the high prices of farm products and stock. 

Demand for fir doors is reported nominally good in the 
Tacoma (Wash.) district. Prices, which are about a point 
above a month ago, are firm and tend up. Good flooring logs 
have been at $13 and have advanced 50 cents more. All kinds 
of supplies hold the upward tendency. Factories report get- 
ting about half their car requirements. Prospects are not 
for cheaper doors. Column prices are firm, as are veneer and 
finish. 

Business is just fair at San Francisco factories. The door 
factories around San Francisco, Bay counties continue to 
operate at about the usual rate of production. The cut- 
stock and door departments of the white pine mills in the 
mountain districts are in steady operation, but eastern ship- 
ments ‘have fallen off on account of the scarcity of cars. The 
car shortage is felt less at competitive points on the rail- 
roads than at non-competitive points where the plant must 
depend upon the service of one road. With only moderate 
stocks of lumber at the mills and a-good eastern demand the 
outlook for orders at good prices is encouraging. 

There is a good movement of window glass and the mar- 
ket everywhere is firm, with no price cutting existing. Stocks 
are low with the manufacturers, as well as the dealers and 
can not be replenished rapidly enough after the fires are 
started to overstock the market and batter down the present 
strong prices. The exportation of glass should increase after 
the close of the war and is certain to remain heavy as long 
as the war lasts. Prospects are for a continuance of brisk 
demand for window glass during the coming season. 





WALLBOARD MANUFACTURER PATENTS 
WATERPROOFING PROCESS 


On July 11 the United States patent office granted to the 
Beaver Board Companies, of Buffalo, N. Y., patent rights cov- 
ering a method of surface sealing and sizing that renders 
beaver board immune to damage from sudden variations in 
temperature and humidity. This process is applied to both 
sides of the board, so that it is effectively waterproofed against 
any reasonable amount of moisture, as a number of instances 
attest. A Michigan company reports the flooding of a base- 
ment to a depth of three feet as the result of a fire in an adja- 
cent building, but the beaver board that was used in the base- 
ment was practically uninjured by the water, altho it was 
soaked for three or four inches around the top of each sheet. 
An@ther instance was cited where a water pipe, enclosed in 
beaver boafd, burst and allowed water to stand over night 
in the space enclosed in the beaver board, during which time 
not a drop leaked out. 

The waterproofing process makes beaver board especially 
adaptable for painting, as paint will not soak into the board 
or blur, as has been the case with most wallboards. This 
patent is said to be the first of the kind issued in this country 
and shows the pains being taken by the company to make its 
product as nearly perfect as possible.—[Advertisement.] 





CIRCULAR DESCRIBES PORTABLE SAW RIGS 


The Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., has just 
-issued an interesting and valuable bulletin describing the 
“Eveready saw rigs” that it manufactures. A number of 
endorsements of the saw rig based on the actual experience of 
both retailers and manufacturers are printed and show that 
the rigs fill a great need for both branches of the lumber 
industry. 

The company claims that the use of the machine will bring 
and hold customers for a retailer, especially in small towns 
where there are a number of carpenters that do not have 


. 


a large enough volume of business to warrant individual in- 
vestments in saw rigs, but find it very advantageous to be 
able to use one at times. Thus the retail lumberman is able 
to attract carpenters to his yards by installing saw, sell the 
stock used and at the same time charge a nominal sum for 
the rent of the machine, thus promoting better and closer 
trade relations all around. Also retailers find it extremely 
useful in ripping’ or trimming stock that has been damaged 
or in working up stock that moves slowly into some other 
shape that is easily salable. The Central Lumber Co., of 
Oshkosh, has the following to say: ‘We have two ‘Eveready’ 
combination outfits in our retail yards and our experience has 
been that these machines have been both economical and 
profitable. We are enabled many times to work up deterior- 
ating or dead stock into sizes that are salable and also get 
out stock which must be ripped or otherwise worked to special 
sizes.” 

Just how useful such a rig can be to a manufacturer is 
shown by the following extract from a letter written regarding 
one of the machines by the Day Lumber Co., of Big Lake, 
Wash.: “We find it most convenient in trimming up the 
broken pieces of lumber that accumulate around the yard, and 
it is in constant use. We have it located in a central point 
where it is convenient to concentrate the material, and we feel 
that it already has paid for itself in the saving we have made 
over the old method of handling the stock that it was neces- 
sary to trim.’’—[ Advertisement. ] 
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and 
é “Velvet Edge” 
V4 0” Flooring 
SAWED * SAWED ‘ Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING rips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








 Vladlieeen a 
Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 
Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 


tell you more about our quality, service and price. 
Write today. 


B 
: 


Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
_J 
































































































Quality and Grade 


Band - Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


LONG LENGTHS 
We shipas high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 

GOOD WIDTHS 


4/4 wo 8/4 10% to 15% in Quartered 
PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10’ 
4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made = 
ide as is consistent wit 
PLAIN & QTD RED GUM je 
4/4 to 8/4 good manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURE 
Our manufacturing cost is 
¥% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard, 


SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 


ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 
CAR MATERIAL INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 


In the HEART of the anteed. Experienced and 


ss careful inspectors who ship a 
Best Arkansas Timber straight, reliable even grade. 


LittleRock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pine 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 




















West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Pin DOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Sprace and White Pine. 
347 Oliver Bldg., 


| B.W. Cross Lumber Co., prrrssuncn, Pa. | 








PHILADELPHIA 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 














Everything in 





North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, put'abetPnis Pa. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or en foresters, and somewhat 


over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—The work of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in bringing to public notice the comparative values of 
wooden water pipe line for the municipal water system and 
the apparent intention of the city council to favor a steel pipe 
line for the water system are bringing results. The Mu- 
nicipal League, composed of business men of the city and a 
civic organization of high standing and with no axes to grind, 
has appointed a committee of competent engineers, all of 
whom have very high standing, to investigate the relative 
merits of the different materials for the city’s pipe line. The 
personnel of this committee is so strong that it would hardly 
be possible for the council to ignore its findings, Such action 
was what the lumbermen asked for in the full page advertise- 
ments they carried in the Seattle daily papers last week. The 
engineers composing this committee are J. Thomas Dovey, 
Sterling B. Hill, Ernest B. Hussey, Bertrand D. Dean and 
John L. Hall. As these members of the committee are all 
prominent engineers the investigation will be in every respect 
a professional one. Also the city council has gone on record 
with a statement that no action will be taken regarding the 
selection of material for this pipe line until a thoro investi- 
gation has been made. A strong endorsement of the wood 
pipe for this work, coming from a highly professional source, 
is the statement made by C. W. Harris, professor of hydraulic 
engineering at the University of Washington. Professor Har- 
ris has expressed great interest in the Cedar River pipe line 
and gives his professional recommendation that wooden staves 
are the most practical pipe that could be used. 

Word comes from Dr. H. K. Benson, head of the chemistry 
department of the University of Washington, that a large 
wood distillation company has under very serious considera- 
tion a proposal to build a distillation plant at Ballard Sta- 
tion, this city. The principal product of this plant would be 
fir oil, which has been found to be quite valuable for flotation 
work. The flotation process has become very general in use 
by mining companies and there is therefore a large demand 
for it in the West. 

Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, addressed the Seattle association of credit men 
at the Elk’s Club in this city Tuesday evening, Oct. 17. Mr. 
Babcock explained to the business men present the conditions 
prevailing in the lumber industry, which is the industry of 
first importance in this State. He. told them that the big 
trouble with the lumber business today is overproduction, 
caused by overtaxation of standing timber. He also pointed 
to the efforts lumbermen are making to overcome this over- 
production by finding new markets and new uses for lumber. 
Along this line he told of the newly organized Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. and its aim to extend the market 
for lumber abroad, 

Announcement was made this week that the Great Northern 
Railroad Co. is to electrify its road between Seattle and 
Spokane. ‘Thru a subsidiary corporation known as the Chelan 
Electric Co.- the railroad owns immense water power in this 
State. It is stated the electrification of this line will bring 
about the expenditure of $4,000,000 for the power plant. Oné 
big point of interest to timber holders in Washington in this 
deal is that the electrification of the line will practically 
eliminate all forest fire risks from the operation of trains. 

The Dunn Lumber Co., this city, which operates a general 
wholesale lumber and shingle business, with offices in the 
White Building, has secured more space adjoining its present 
offices to allow it to take care of its expanding business. 

Ira A. Minnick, president of the National Dry Kiln Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was a visitor in Seattle and Tacoma this 
week. Mr. Minnick’s visit to the Northwest was in the nature 
of a pleasure trip, and while in Tacoma he visited with his 
uncle. The National Dry Kiln Co. is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of dry kilns in the United States and does a very ex- 
tensive business in the East and South, but at present the 
company is not attempting to market its kilns on the Pacific 
coast. 

The eastern inspection service of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association is evidently becoming more popular and 
making progress since it was established last year. P. D. 
Ryan has just left for the East to enter on this work. The 


association’s other inspector who is in the East at this time 
is F. B. Falt. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 20.—-The export lumber market, for what little busi- 
ness is offering, shows a firmer tone and is quoted on about a 
$10 base, according to T. D. Whitman, of the Western Fir 
Lumber Co., whose new mill on the north waterfront was 
started in operation several weeks ago. The officers of the 
company, of which Lewis Frederick, former manager of the 
Danaher Lumber Co., is president, are well satisfied with the 
new mill and with the business they have been getting. The 
company is making a specialty of railroad construction mate- 
rial, car material and timbers and is shipping from 30 to 40 
percent of its output by water. The mill is cutting 40,000 to 
50,000 feet a day and officers of the company say is proving a 
very satisfactory plant. The company’s sales offices are atthe 
mill’ It has rail facilities for all the transcontinental lines, 
and thus far has had very little trouble with car shortage. 
The company’s docks are deep water, and can accommodate 
any vessel. 

The Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma Building, whose 
plant is at National, on the Tacoma Eastern branch of the 
Milwaukee, has had no great trouble getting open cars for its 
business, but has found the supply of boxes limited. As the 
company does a large business in timbers, it has not been 
materially hampered in getting cars at its mill. 

A boiler house, an oil house and seven kilns have been com- 
pleted at the new Onalaska Lumber Co.’s plant at Onalaska, 
near Chehalis, all built of Denison interlocking tile from the 
plant of the Far West Clay Co., Tacoma Building. 

The Hlyebos Logging Co., East Tacoma, has added to its 
equipment a 3%4-ton Kelly-Springfield motor truck. The com- 
pany’s logs traverse two 690-foot lifts of 6 percent and one 
mile-of 5 percent down grade from the woods to the water. 
The front wheels of the truck are equipped with 38x6 tires, 
while the rear end and semitrailer are dual 40x7 tires. The 
truck and trailer haul a 13-ton load of fir logs over the grade. 

The Pacific Shingle Co.’s mill is finding the red cedar 
shingle market strong, with orders quite plentiful but cars 
very scarce. “We have had no cars at all for several days,” 
said Charles E. Hagberg, secretary-treasurer of the company, 
this week. The company has been able to keep operating, how- 
ever, and finds the market outlook not unsatisfactory. Stars 
and clears are reported firm with an unusual spread between 
them, clears being quoted to the trade by wholesalers at $2.15. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Co. reports finding a pretty good de- 
mand for fir doors with prices firm and upward tendencies 


continuing to be in evidence. Superintendent A. J. Dove says 
the company has been getting about 50 percent of cars needed, 
The tendency of log prices and the cost of all kinds of materia] 
and supplies, as well as labor, are such that fir door inen gee 
little prospect of any change in the market except toward 
higher values. The Tacoma Fir Door plant is running steadily, 
both sawmill and factory, with a good quantity of orders op 
hand. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—By reason of restricted shipments to the Hast thru 
lack of cars, both lumber and shingles have stiffened in price, 
The car supply at present is estimated at less than 50 percent 
of requirements, and as there has been no curtailment in the 
manufacture of lumber, stocks are rapidly accumulating, 
Altho Everett shingle mills are still operating, the shortage of 
cars has caused a large number of shingle mills in other 
localities to close down. The result of the curtailment in the 
production of shingles and the difficulty in shipping have 
caused the price of shingles to become higher than for many 
months. It is expected that unless cars loosen up, some of the 
lumber mills will:have to cease operations. Rucker’s mill at 
Lake Stevens was compelled to close down two days this week 
by reason of cars overdue. 

The output of three logging corporations during August is 
attracting the attention of other northwestern operators, 
During the period named the Everett Timber Co., operating 
on Tulalip Indian reservation, cut 4,600,000 feet; the Eby 
Logging Co. cut 4,500,000 feet and the Snohomish Logging Co, 
eclipsed both of these cuts with an output of 5,250,000 feet. 

The waterfront this week has been the busiest since the 
longshoremen’s strike commenced last June and killed the 
shipping industry in Everett and other Sound ports. ‘Three 
large steamers arrived in Everett harbor Oct. 20. There hag 
not been a large steamer in port for months and never more 
than one at a time since last spring. The Nome City, one of 
the steamers, is unloading a cargo of steel pipe, after which 
it will be shifted to the Crown Lumber Co.’s plant at Mukilteo, 

The steamer Cacique, owned by W. R. Grace & Co., will take 
on a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of lumber for the west Coast, via 
Balboa, Panama. It will take its cargo from the Canyon Lum- 
ber Co., the Clark-Nickerson and the Ferry-Baker mills. This 
is the first shipment of lumber for west Coast points that has 
left Everett for a long time. The Cacique brought a crew of 
longshoremen with it, as the local longshoremen did not wish 
to work on it. The Admiral Coburn is taking on at the Crown 
plant at Mukilteo a cargo of 1,300,000 feet of lumber for 
Hawaii. The steamer Davenport is at the Clark-Nickerson 
mill and will take on a large cargo of lumber for California 


ports. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Oct. 17.—The Kruse & Banks shipyard in North Bend now 
is employing about 200 men. One vessel has just been com- 
pleted and three others are in the course of construction, 
The steam lumber schooner Port Angeles, which was built for 
the Charites Nelson Co., of San Francisco, left Oct. 17 in tow 
of the tug Defiance for San Francisco, where the machinery 
will be installed. It will be in commission in about sixty days. 
The steamer is 235 feet long and is the largest ever built on 
Coos Bay. Kruse & Banks are building the Florence Olson, 
225 feet long, for Oliver Olson, of San Francisco; the Horace 
Barter, 225 feet long, for the_J. H. Baxter Co., and a new 
steam schooner 266 feet long for the C. A. Smith Co. All of 
these ships will be completed soon after the first of the year. 

Two new ships are to be built at Bandon, on the Coquille 
River, according to the announcement made by the George W. 
Moore Lumber Co., of that city. One vessel will be financed 
thru the Parr-McCormick Co., of San Francisco. It will have 
a 12.6 draft and is designed to carry 600,000 feet of lumber. 
The second vessel is to be built for Andrew Mahoney for ser- 
vice between San Francisco and the Coquille River. It will be 
220 feet long and will carry 800,000 feet of lumber. The 
Moore company will be interested in hoth vessels, as they will 
be used to carry lumber from the Moore plant. 

The new Bay Park Lumber Co., which leased the old Simpson 
mill in North Bend and rebuilt the plant, is now running 
steadily. The steamer Hardy has been chartered and has 
taken the first shipment of lumber for the new company. 

The steam schooner Bandon, owned by the A. F, Estabrook 
Co., was abandoned by the owners and underwriters and sold 
for $1,500 to R. C. Porter as it stood on the beach at Port 
Orford, where it stranded six week ago. The purchaser has 
moved the vessel seventy feet and expects to float it in high 
water during the next few days. The vessel was valued at 
$150,000 before it struck on the beach and the salvage will be 
large. Joseph Fyfe, jr., of the Estabrook company, announces 
that another vessel will be built to take the place of the 
Bandon on the run.between Coquille River and San-Francisco. 
The Estabrook company now has the Phoenia and the Acme 
carrying lumber from the Moore mill at Bandon and this week 
chartered the steam schooner G. OC. Lindauer to carry ties 
from Coos County ports. 

The Robert Dollar Co. is operating a big lumber camp 00 
the Coquille River and has taken out over 6,000,000 fect of 
logs. The mill owned by this company is not operated now, 
but the logs are being held in booms. Several million feet 
have‘been sold to the C. A. Smith Co. and will be brought by 
rail from the Coquille River to Marshfield. 

The completion of the Coos Bay Line of the Southern Pacific 


Railroad already has brought business to local mills. The - 


North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. has shipped a carload of spruce 
lumber to Eugene for a box factory. This was the first car of 
lumber to go from Coos Bay. 

The Smith-Powers Logging Co. is extending its logging rail- 
road from: Powers, the present terminus, to the Eden Ridge 
country. It is reported that the company may open a coal 
mine in this region, as there is a large deposit of coal in the 
Eden Ridge mountains. The railroad now has several branches 
extending to different camps in the country around Powers 

The commissioners of the Port of Umpqua have signed the 
contract for the construction of a jetty a mile long at the 
entrance of the Umpqua River. A. Giebisch, of Portland, is 
the contractor and will begin work at once. 

The Oregon Power Co. will install a new transmission line 
from the C. A. Smith mill to North Bend to furnish electricity 
for the Bay Park Lumber Co., the Allen Shingle Mill, the 
North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., the Kruse & Banks shipyard 
and for McDonald & Vaughan, who will establish a 35-horse 
power crane at their log dump in North Bend. 

The commissioners of the Port of Coos Bay decided to recom- 
mend that the Government cstablish new harbor lines, mai'2& 
the channel in front of Marshfield 650 feet wide instead of 500 
feet wide. 

Frank D. Beal. formerly with the St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
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f St. Helens, Ore., is negotiating with Coos Bay people re-- 
vird:o« the establishment of a creosoting plant in this locality. 
2 1. . Munger, of Portland, is in the Siuslaw River country 
gath ving data for the Government forestry service. He is 


measuring trees which he measured five years ago to ascertain 









acts vezarding the growth of the timber. 

ad pe ‘Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has moved 
its jocal retail lumber yards from the business section of the 
city to the main mill as the former location was valuable for 
business purposes. All of the machinery from the paper pulp 
mill xt the C. A. Smith plant in Marshfield has been moved to 
Vancouver Island, where it will be installed by the purchaser, 
the Crown Willamette Co. The buildings in which the paper 
pulp mill was located are large concrete structures and will be 
used for some other purposes. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 21.—-Altho the conditions in the lumber trade have not 
yet responded to the upward trend in the financial situation 
in C: yynia, local bank figures show a steady improvement. 
A new high record was made in San Francisco’s bank clearings 
this week, the total being $96,940,000, This is a gain of 
$33,143,000 over last year. 

There is little change in the market conditions on fir and 
redwood, the California demand being about normal—that 
is, as business has been running for the last two years. But 
the volume of business is considerably less than before that 
period when there was more wooden construction going on in 
San Francisco and many apartment houses were being erected 
in Los Angeles. The local demand is just fair, as much of 
the building work that is now in progress is of the steel frame 
and reinforced concrete type, and the proportion of lumber 
used is small, with the exception of the apartments and dwell- 
ings in the outlying districts. , 

Domestic cargo fir continues to be quoted at $14.50, deliv- 
ered San Francisco, and $15.50 southern California ports, 
Export is unchanged and the volume is light. However, the 
opening of the general offices of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. here is expected to usher in a new era, when by 
codperation the manufacturers may reduce the cost of shipping 
to foreign countries and stabilize prices. : 

Redwood prices hold firm at present quotations, and a fair 
amount of business is being taken by the mills for Coast and 
eastern shipment. While the redwood mills have been cutting 
this year at a rate of production somewhat in advance of the 
actual demand for redwood lumber, and have piled up a good 
deal of some grades, there are no signs of serious overproduc- 
tion. With a great increase ini the proportion of air dried and 
kiln dried stock necessitated by making rail shipments from 
mills that formerly had to ship by water, there is more induce- 
ment to accumulate a good supply of dry stuff to provide for 
sudden demands. At present it looks as if many mills will 
curtail production again after the rainy season sets in and 
interferes with logging operations. Dolbeer & Carson have 
already begun running their mill five days in the week, 
and the Metropolitan Redwood Co. is now operating only one 
side of its mill at Metropolitan. 

Nearly all of the white and sugar pine mills are still run- 
ning full time and night shifts are employed at some of the 
plants in an effort to cut as much lumber as possible before 
the snow puts a stop to logging operations in the mountains, 
While the car shortage is interfering greatly with eastern 
shipments at a number of points in California the eastern out- 
look is such that there is no fear of overproduction. Heavy 
shipments will be made during the winter, or as soon as the 
supply of cars improves. Good authorities assert that within 
six months there will be a great shortage of white and sugar 
pine in the factory grades. Some think there will be an ad- 
vance in shop lumber by the first of the year. A well known 
buyer predicts that next spring there will not be a foot of 
box lumber or No, 2 shop remaining in. California. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was twenty-two, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $196,000. This is below the average for local building con- 
struction, exclusive of municipal and other public structures. 
The sixty-two building permits issued during the week showed 
a total valuation of $252,000, 

The offshore freight market is steady and chartering of lum- 
ber vessels for export business is very quiet. There is no 
increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates 
remain at high figures. Quotations are about as follows: 
From Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 122s 6d to 
125s; to Melbourne, 130s; to Port Pirie, 132s 6d to 135s; to 
Callao, $31; to Valparaiso f. 0., $31.50; to South Africa, 250s 5 
to United Kingdom, direct port, 260s. Coasting lumber 
freights are firm, with no improvement in the supply of 
steam schooners. Some of the sailing vessels that have re- 
turned from the Alaskan salmon canneries will be employed in 
the lumber trade during the winter, and this may release 
some of the offshore steam schooners for use on the Coast. 
Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River to San Francisco, and $7 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 

The modern motor ship which has been completed on Grays 
Harbor for the BE. K. Wood Lumber Co., this city, is expected 








to leave Hoquiam, Wash., for San Francisco on Nov. 3, with a 
cargo of 1,250,000 feet of lumber. The new lumber carrier 
is equipped with twin-screws driven by Bolinder oil engines. 
The steamship Columbia has just been purchased by the 
Hammond Lumber Company, this city, from Wilson Bros. 
The price is understool to be a good one, as the Columbia is 
well adapted to the lumber trade. The Columbia is on a voy- 
age from Honolulu to Seattle under charter to W. R. Grace & 
Co. The charter runs until next February, after which the 


Hammond company prabably will use the vessel in coastwise 
trade. 


The State Forester of California reports that 315,000 acres 


of land have been burned over by forest and grass fires during 
the present year, exclusive of fires inside of the national 
forests. The total fire-loss outside of the forest reserves is 


estimated at $259,000. A total of 148 fires has been reported 
but the forester is of the opinion that after all of the fires that 
took place have been reported the total loss and acreage 
burned over will be considerably larger than the above figures. 
_ltoger E. Simmons, the Government expert who has been 
flying advice to Pacific coast lumbermen as to methods for 
ereasing their export trade, was the guest of a number of 
redwood manufacturers on Thursday at a luncheon held in this 
“tty. Mr. Simmons reviewed his experiences when he was 
acting as a Government investigator in South America. He 
s°ve the redwood men some valuable pointers on the pos- 
s bilities for building up lumber trade with Argentina. 

_ ‘red S. Palmer, of the lumber sales department of the Amer- 
‘<0 ‘Trading Co., who has returned to this city after mak- 
ng a thoro canvass of eastern and middle Western territory, 
* optimistic as to the future trend in white pine and sugar 
my lumber, He visited New York, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
ceiphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago and the sash 
and door centers in the Mississippi Valley. The eastern situa- 





tion he found very encouraging, with demand coming in very 
well. More business is offering than the pine manufacturers 
can take. While there appears to be a tendency on the part 
of some buyers to defer buying at present, there is great prob- 
ability that they will buy freely after the elections. He 
reports that California pine is finding a broader market, which 
will keep the California mills on their mettle. The cut to date, 
this season, at the mills whose output is handled thru the 
American Trading Co. is larger than ever before. Considering 
the big cut, this year stocks are quite low at the mills. The 
present shortage is principally in the factory grades and No. 1 
and No. 2 shop and third clear. The shortage in the shop 
grades is partly accounted for by the unusually big demand for 
pine box shook. Considerable quantities of No. 3 shop and, in 
some cases, No. 2 shop, have been cut into shook, so as to fill 
orders when there was not enough box lumber on hand. While 
the car shortage in California is causing considerable trouble 
in making eastern shipments of white and sugar pine, the 
American Trading Co. has not had any orders cancelled on 
account of failure to make shipments within a reasonable 
time. 

W. A. Fairburn and R. D. Campbell, officials of the Diamond 
Match Co., which has a large sawmill at Stirling City, and 
factories at Chico, Cal., are visitors in the city. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Oct. 21.—There is a greater feeling of optimism among all 
business men than there has been for some time. There has 
been a slight improvement in the lumber business during the 
last few months. The increase has not been in sudden spurts 
and perhaps for that reason is not noticed so much. The re- 
tailers are buoyed up by the knowledge that there is no fear 
whatever of the market breaking, but that, in fact, it is much 
the other way. Vessels to transport the lumber from northern 
mills are becoming more and more scarce every day and the. 
freight rates for the vessels are constantly becoming stronger. 

Cargo prices on Oregon pine appear to be somewhat stronger 
this week, due to another get-together meeting of the Douglas 
Fir Club in San Francisco last week. Prices lately have been 
a little wild in some cases, particularly on the unsold lots of 
random pine that are sent down on the different vessels for 
as much as they will bring. 

Prices on redwood are well maintained by the mills, with 
a steady demand that keeps them running steadily. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 25.—New lists dated Oct. 23 show advances on some 
items of Nos. 1 and 2 common boards and ship lap, also on 
thick common. The market is strong and the northern pine 
mills have been getting their full share of a normal fall trade. 
Car shortage conditions have handicapped western mills and 
helped those in this territory, tho they are also experiencing 
considerable delay in getting cars and shipments. Mills are 
well stocked with logs but look for a light cut this winter, 
owing to the shortage of labor, and with anything like normal 
trade next spring they expect advances, due to the high cost of 
logging. 

State Forester W. T. Cox has recommended the purchase of 
three hydroplanes for patrolling the northern Minnesota forest 
area to watch for fires. He reasons that the plan would be 
an economy, as 110 men are now required to cover the district 
which the three air machines would patrol. Allowing a life 
of three years for each machine, a salary list of $680 for five 
men, and repairs and supplies at $600 a month, he figures that 
the State would save money on the new scheme. Mr. Cox has 
just returned from Winnipeg, where he conferred with R. 8S. 
Campbell, Dominion forester, and came to an agreement for 
coéperative fire inspection along the border. 

KE. E. Fox, Seattle buyer for the Botsford Lumber Co. and 
the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn., and for the 
C. L. Colman Lumber Co., of La Crosse, Wis., has been visiting 
the main offices of the companies, and also called on local 
lumbermen. 

J. G. Newbegin, of the Newbegin Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., was here the other day calling on the trade, accom- 
panied by Herbert S. Robb, the company’s Duluth represen- 
tative. 

R. Rainey, manager of the sales office here of the Panhandle 
and Blackwell Lumber companies, left this week to visit 
the general offices of the two companies at Spokane, also their 


mills. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oct. 24.—A pulp mill consuming enough wood to turn out 
thirty tons of wood pulp every twenty-four hours will be 
buiit for the Flambeau Paper Co., about six miles southwest 
of Park Falls, Wis., on the Flambeau River, at an expendi- 
ture of a little over $100,000. First built in three units, the 
mill will be arranged for the addition of a fourth unit. The 
wood for use in the plant will be prepared in another mill 
two miles upstream and will be shipped by rail to the new 
plant for the completing process. Construction work on the 
mill has already started. 

Increased business demands prompt the Midland Lumber 
Co., of Colfax, Wis., to erect a big warehouse to accommodate 
a more varied and complete stock of lumber and building 
material. A commodious modern office will form the main 
feature of the new warehouse, construction of which is to be 
started soon. T. Fimrite, manager of the Midland company 
at. Colfax, reports unusually increased building activity at 
Colfax. 

After a summer cut of 10,000,000 feet of lumber the Von 
Platen Lumber Co., of Iron Mountain, Mich., is preparing to 
add sixty men to its present force of 140 in its lumber camps 
and put in 12,000,000 feet of logs this winter. The company 
has its own railway connecting with the Chicago & North 
Western road near Pentoga and the logs are shipped to the 
Iron Mountain sawmill as fast as cut. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 23.—Increased inquiries and additional sales, together 
with a severe car shortage, have placed Marinette and Menom- 
inee lumber companies in one of the most trying predicaments 
they have experienced in years, according to a Marinette 
lumberman today. The lumber market has “gone crazy,” he 
declared, for the tendency in every kind and grade of lumber 
is upward. Inquiries are flooding the local companies and the 
car shortage is held to be partly responsible for this unusual 
demand for lumber. Purchasers are turning to the North in- 
stead of their former sources, hoping to get quicker shipments, 
but in this they are disappointed, according to local lumber- 
men. 

Sam D. Woodard, superintendent of the Peshtigo Lumber 
Co., of Peshtigo, says the company’s mill will close tomorrow 
night for all time, the last of the company’s timber having 
been sawed. The Peshtigo mill, which is a modern plant, 
built only a few years ago to replace the old mill which was 
destroyed by fire, will be dismantled at the close of the sea- 




















Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects) 


Birch 


Is Moderate In Cost 


Many retail lumber dealers have 
gained the erroneous impression 
that Birch is purely a rich man’s 
wood. This is far from being the 
truth. Just because Birch has gained 
the distinction of being ‘‘principal 
imitator’’ of mahogany and is term- 
ed by many as Mahogany Birch, 
many dealers have accepted the idea 
that it is an expensive wood. 


It makes no difference what kind 
of finish your customer may desire, 
he will find Birch is unequalled. In 
white it excels all other woods and 
coming as it does in doors, casing, 
base, flooring, trim and mouldings, 
a most harmonious effect is secured 
through its use. 


Stock It Now 


It Sells on Its Merits 


There’s no better line offered the retail 
dealer today than Birch. If you want to 
share in the profits resulting from the gen- 
eral publicity being given Birch and the in- 
crease in sales it is creating, you’ve got to 
have a stock in your yards. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below ask- 
ing for Birch Book‘‘A"’, «will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 





SAWYER GOODMAN CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
Marinette, Wis. LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Chicago, Ill 
Goodman, Wis. I. STEPHENSON CO., 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Wells, Mich. 
— TER LUMBER CO., Ltd 
WORCES .. Ltd., 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., ccm tem 
yward, Wis. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., |G. W. JONES LUMBER CO. 
Rhinelander, Wis. Appleton, Wis. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























LONG FIR JOISTS“... _ 
ano BIG TIMBERS *=—~ 


Washington. 
@ Washington Fir, Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


YARDS: ' L b C 
Minnesota H. B. Waite um er 0. 
Transfer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Window Frames and Mouldings. 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sazin2<. 











Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
$6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
‘ about 80 cts. one way. 


Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 

















Just the thing for Timber Cruisers 


or for woodsmen in the lumber camps. It is a com- 
bination tent, bed and pack sack and weighs but 14 
pounds; is easy to carry and gives complete protection 
in all kinds of weather. Let us tell you more about it. 
Write today for particulars and prices. 


PIPER & TAFT : SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 44% x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











son’s operations. The company’s general store, which has 
been maintained since the Peshtigo fire in 1871, was closed 


today. 
MELLEN, WIS. 


Oct. 24.—There promises to be a great deal of activity in 


the vicinity of Shanagolden the coming winter. Extensive - 


logging operations within a mile of that village will em- 
ploy a large number of men. The Phillips Mortgage & Loan 
Co., of Phillips, of which K. W. Parkinson is manager, will 
cut a valuable strip of timber the company has held for a 
number of years in expectation of a ready market. A thousand 
feet of spur track will be laid into the timber from the Mellen 
Lumber Co.’s railroad to facilitate shipping. The large hotel 
and rooming house buildings in Shanagolden owned by the 
Ashland Farm Land Co. will be utilized for camp purposes, 
and are expected to accommodate the crew of about seventy. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 24.—Favorable reports as to the condition of the 
lumber industry in Milwaukee and vicinity come from the 
wholesale and jobbing trade. In the city building opera- 
tions show a large gain over the corresponding month of a 
year ago, altho September made a poor showing. Retailers 
in small towns of the State report an increase in activities 
among the farmers who, with the approach of cold weather 
and finishing of harvest work, are now turning their atten- 
tion to building work about the farm. 

Logging operations in northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
are already being put under way, according to local lumber- 
men returning from that territory. They say the favorable 
market has induced lumber loggers to go ahead for a big sea- 
son in the woods, despite the high cost of labor and, inci- 
dentally, the food prices. It is said that the labor shortage 
will be the only thing to hold back woods operations this 
winter. 

The Park Falls Lumber Co., erecting a large sawmill at 
Park Falls, has let contracts for the construction of thirty 
cottages at that place. The concern is building these houses 
for its employees. . 

The number of cases handled by the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission this year has increased 64 percent over the 
number handled in 1915, according to Commissioner George 
P. Hambrecht, who has been in Milwaukee hearing claims. 
“This shows conclusively the success of the industrial com- 
mission bill,’’ said Mr. Hambrecht. ‘The big increase this 
year, particularly, is undoubtedly due to the fact that all 
factories are overcrowded with work. It has been estimated 
that 25 percent more men are employed now than a year 
ago, and that there is much overtime work, which increases 
the number of accidents. Another reason for the increase in 
applications is that workmen are beginning to understand the 
law and its possibilities much better than in the first year 
of its operation.” 

The commission is getting out bulletins on the various 
industries telling employers and employees how to avoid 
accidents. The latest bulletin issued deals with logging and 
contains hints to workmen on how to avoid accidents in the 
use of axes, saws and other tools used in the lumber camps. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Oct. 21.—Rafting operations at the Penobscot boom for the 
season of 1916 have been concluded, and the records show that 
the crews have handled 1,278,992 single logs, aggregating 
80,161,410 feet, compared with 1,810,165 logs measuring 105,- 
086,730 feet in 1915. In 1914 the logs rafted measured 
95,048,700 feet; in 1913 there were 113,391,470 feet, and in 
1912 the total was 114,346,450 feet. This year’s logs averaged 
nearly 63 feet each, or five feet more than last year’s, but 
since 1912 there has been a decrease of about ten feet to the 
log, the average that year having been 72 feet and a fraction. 

Only about 30,000,000 feet of the eighty millions rafted at 
Penobscot boom came to Bangor boom for the use of the 
tidewater mills this year, only three of those establishments 
being now in operation. The Engel mill at East Hampton was 
burned last year, the Dirigo mill in Brewer has been idle for 
years and is now occupied in part as a garage, while the big 
plant of the Eastern Manufacturing Co. at South Brewer has 
not been operated this season. The Sterns Lumber Co. at East 
Hampden, the Bangor Lumber Co. at South Brewer and Morse 
& Co. at Bangor have now the only tidewater sawmills run- 


anes BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 24.—An extraordinary shortage of labor is causing 
real anxiety for New England lumber manufacturers and log- 
ging operators. It is becoming increasingly difficult to secure 
men even tho the wages now offered are so high that the 
price of lumber next spring is bound to be affected materially. 
There is practically certain to be an appreciable curtailment 
of the eastern lumber cut this winter. Reports from Maine 
and New Hampshire state that some of the smaller operators, 
unable to advertise as far afield for woodsmen as do the big 
logging concerns, have already abandoned their plans for the 
winter and are now seeking employment as camp foremen 
instead of bidding for independent contracts offered by the 
large logging companies. In Boston alone during the last 
few days there have appeared in the daily newspapers adver- 
tisements for more than 5,000 woodsmen, with offers: of free 
transportation both ways, at least 35 cents a day more than 
last season and camp accommodations and comforts which 
would have been considered too good for a walking boss a few 
years ago. One pulpwood concern offers $2 a day and board 
for men to load cars. Pulpwood is now fetching the highest 
prices on record and the demand is so far ahead of the avail- 
able supply that logging companies which hitherto devoted all 
their attention to long lumber are planning this winter to get 
out as much of the short stuff as possible. Among the im- 
portant Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont concerns which 
are seeking an army of woodsmen here this week are the 
Jordan Lumber Co., the Lincoln Pulpwood Co., the American 
Realty Co. and the Great Northern Paper Co. # 

Similar conditions prevail in the building trades, the New 
England shipyards and in other lines. Considerable difficulty 
is being experienced at the Charlestown navy yard in getting 
help and this may delay the construction of vessels to be 
built there for the Navy Department, btt it is doubtful if 
there will be any postponement of the placing of the neces- 
sary contracts for the required supplies of lumber. Ship- 
wrights are in great demand.all along the New England coast 
and it is almost impossible to get them. Maine yards which 
have big contracts for. wooden sailing vessels are offering 
unusually high wages without much success. 

Real estate men are predicting that the unprecedented vol- 
ume of building construction here in New England will 
suffer a general slump. shortly unless the present high prices 
of building materials are lowered before long. Builders say 
there has been an increase since the war of 10 to 25 percent 
in the cost of their materials, while rentals have remained 


— 


practically stationary. There is nothing to indicate this 
however, in the way owners continue to. place building con. 
tracts. The value of New England building contracts jlaceq 
last week was $5,367,000, comparing with $3,106,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. The 1916 total to Oct, 18 
is $168,003,000, as against $141,914,000 in 1915 and nearly 
$13,000,000 ahead of the best previous year. 

Shipping circles expect shortly the sale of the steamer 
Itasca, now owned by the McIntire Lumber & Export (Co, 
Mobile, Ala. This vessel has been laid up for repairs since 
last June at the Atlantic Works, East Boston, and the cost 
to date is given as $40,000, probably about 20 percent of what 
the Itasca would fetch on the market today. 

With a cargo of 120,000 feet of spruce the British schooner 
Laura B. Hall arrived yesterday from Windsor, N. §., after a 
very stormy passage that failed to dislodge any of the deck. 
load. The lumber is consigned to John G. Hall & Co., 114 
State Street. 





NEW YORK 


Oct. 24.—Buying has broadened and while the actual con- 
sumption has eased off a little the last two. weeks retailers 
and consumers show every indication of higher prices. The 
amount in Manhattan borough last week of $2,000,000 in 
the value of building permits is simply an indication of the 
confidence in the lumber prospect exhibited by large opera- 
tors, and in the suburban districts, where lumber is a more 
important factor to the lumberman than in the downtown 
city districts, building is slowly progressing. 

Conclusions among the wholesale trade indicate that whole- 
sale customers look at the situation decidedly differently 
from a few months 2go when prices began to rise rapidly 
but as quickly receded. The argument is favorable that 
the advance today has been slower but is backed up with 
facts and figures showing lower supplies at mill points. Buy- 
ing has been cautious, leaving low assortments in the hands 
of most retailers, but the Jatter now feel they can purchase 
ahead with more certainty and this character of buying is 
more encouraging each day. 

The increased business from railroads the last two weeks 
has been a marked feature toward increasing the confidence 
in southern pine and hardwood trades. The fact that rail- 
road schedules find a far better market than at any other time 
in the last two years, together with the fact that practi- 
cally every railroad in the country was never in such dire 
need of renewed and new equipment, should result in a 
large volume of railroad orders. 

Reeb & Dinkins, dealers in sash, doors and millwork, for- 
merly located at 18 Broadway, New York City, have moved 
their main office to their new warehouse at Glendale, L. I, 
New York, the consolidation having been made necessary 
because of the concern’s rapid expansion and the desire to be 
“on the spot’ in order to provide its customers the best 
attention and service possible. The concern carried a large 
stock and supplies dealers within a radius of 200 miles from 
New York City. The new warehouse at Glendale is of thoroly 
modern construction, with a large electric power elevator, a 
private railroad siding running the full length of the building 
and a roomy shipping platform. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Oct. 24.—Local forwarders have been notified that ship- 
ments for tidewater points over the Erie Canal will be per- 
mitted until Nov. 23, it having been decided to close the water- 
way for the season a week later than previously announced 
unless closed before that date by ice. In view of the closing 
of the canal fifteen days earlier than usual shippers are plan- 
ning to hurry their consignments forward at the earliest pos- 
sible time. A. A. Bellinger has eight cargoes to be for- 
warded to Kibbie & Son at Albany. These shipments will in- 
clude the greater part of the stock to be forwarded to tide- 
water points. J. W. Scribner & Co. will ship several million 
feet to Syracuse, N. Y., and A. Weston & Son will forward a 
large amount of stock to the Rochester Box & Lumber Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., before the canal closes. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 23.—During the last week the lumber business has 
been uniformly good, according to reports received from both 
wholesale and retail concerns. Practically no manufacturers 
or wholesalers here but who are suffering from the car short- 
age and at some points the number of cars procurable for 
lumber are hardly worth mentioning. The railroads are 
buying again actively, the larger industrial concerns are all 
busy and using quantities of lumber, the shipbuilders are 
working to full capacity, building is going on in good volume, 
especially in the suburban industrial towns, and general 
business is active, making a very strong demand for boxes, 
erating etc. A good volume of river front, railway and 
public work is under way and more big timbers are being 
used than in the summer.- 

The hardwoods have all been in good demand, the most 
popular being hardwood floorings of all kinds, thick ash, 
maple and basswood. Plain and quartered red and white oak 
have had good call, but there is more stock offered than 4 
few weeks ago. Birch, beech and gum sell well. Poplar 
also has increased somewhat in offerings, as has Nos. 1 and 2 
chestnut, while sound wormy chestnut is scarce. Prices on 
all the hardwoods have remained firm. White pine prices 
have advanced on most items and will be sure to go fur- 
ther as Tonawanda, the chief source of supply for this mar- 
ket, had less than half its usual stock at the close of navi- 
gation. Spruce is not so scarce, but holds to its high prices. 
Hemlock is in good demand and steady on a $23 base. Cy- 
press demand is streng and prices tend upward. Cypress and 
cedar shingles sell well at good prices. Yellow pine is gain- 
ing in demand, firm in price, and decreasing in supply. North 
Carolina pine roofers, box, sizes, flooring and timbers are all 
in good shape and the market is above the level of a month 
ago. Lath are scarce and high. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Oct., 24.—Incomplete compilation of building statistics for 
October show that this month will be exceptional in the 
amount of construction going on. As usual, about 80 percent 
of this activity comprises lumber construction on residence 
property, and this ratio is likely to be maintained thru the 
balance of the period. Lumber interests are especially inter- 
ested in the reports of allotment operators, who report more 
sales in residence properties during the first half of October 


_ than during all of August and September combined. This 


ratio applies with few exceptions, 

Rush to get buildings on these properties completed before 
the real winter sets in has been responsible for strengthen- 
ing all descriptions of lumber. The materials for interior 
trim have been especially affected, maple and oak for floorivg 
purposes already having advanced $2 a thousand. All other 
hardwoods are firmly held and are not so liberally offered «s 
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heretofore. Yellow pine, the principal material used, shows 
a steady position, there being enough competition to hold 
rices down, While car shortage and slow transit keep quota- 
ions from dropping. 

Cleveland firms, especially those who are members of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, await with interest the 
decision of the officers of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


ion regarding selection of a secretary for that body. 
‘erences have been attended by J. V. O’Brien, secre- 
tary of te local board, at the Chicago gatherings .of the 
national officers. Mr. O’Brien, who is secretary pro tem. of 
the national organization, is assisting in the selection of 
candidates for the position. Some trepidation among whole- 
salers is felt here because the new association is urging a 
code of ethics to raise the standards in the lumber business. 
They fear this move might tend to restrict the wholesaler’s 
pusiness. On the contrary, advocates of such a code point 
out it would be beneficial to all branches of the industry. 

The last outing of the Cleveland Lumber Club was held at 
Dover Center, the chief event being a baseball game between 
retailers and wholesalers, the former winning by 8 to 6. 
There were more than fifty members in attendance. Martin 
Mead, of the Barner-Mead Lumber Co., and Harty Sherman, 
of the Collinwood Lumber Co., were batteries for the retailers, 
and Reed Campbell John, of the Federal Lumber Co., and 
Allen Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., batteries for the whole- 
salers. Umpires were W. P. Hilton, of the Peter Kundtz- 
Hilton Lumber Co., and George Stacey, well known sales- 








n. 

em pavid W. Teachout, of the A. Teachout Co., and his family, 
who have been spending the last few months in the Far East, 
arrived home this week. Fred P. Potter, of Potter, Teare & 
Co., is back from Hawaii, where he has been for an extended 
period. He reports prices in the islands little different from 
those quoted in this market. George W. Meyers, of the George 
W. Meyers Lumber Co., is expected back at his office in a few 
weeks, following illness that has kept him at home for a 
month. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 23.—George F. M. Hauck, of T. J. Shryock & Co., is 
back from a trip to the Northwest, during which he visited 
parts of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota and also stopped 
at Chicago. Mr. Hauck returned strongly impressed with the 
activity prevailing in that section. He found that all of the 
mills and the woodworking plants were busy and he was told 
about the shortage of labor, which was forcing wages up to 
almost unprecedented level. He made arrangements for the 
shipment of stocks in considerable volume. 

The United Railways, the corporation which operates all 
the trolley lines in this city, last week received bids for about 
1,700,000 feet of lumber to be used as what is commonly called 
“filler,” this being the strips which are placed alongside the 
rails to deaden the noise of the cars. The contract is esti- 
mated to cover the requirements of the company in this direc- 
tion during the next year. 

W. E. Peregoy, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., who got 
back from a northern trip the latter part of last week, says 
he found business in shortleaf pine at Philadelphia showing 
improvement. 

The MacLea Lumber Co., hardwoods, reports that there has 
been an appreciable improvement in business during the cur- 
rent month and that demand appears to keep up. The com- 
pany has been augmenting its stocks decidedly in expectation 
of still further expansion. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 23.—The yellow pine people, altho securing a goodly 
number of orders, have not been able to ship out anywhere 
near their normal output, as evidenced by recent reports from 
that section. The coming election is also having a retardent 
effect on the lumber market, for it appears the race is a close 
one and the result is not a certainty for either party. There 
is no question, however, but that a good business would have 
been enjoyed by the North Carolina pine operators but for the 
present car situation. As conditions are now, there is not apt 
to be any improvement in the demand during the remainder of 
the month, but rather there will be a slight falling off in the 
volume of orders. Practically 90 percent of the business 
Placed with the mills is for prompt shipment, but the amount 
of future business has grown slightly larger recently. Very 
few sales cover farther than the last of the present year, 
however. ‘There is no question but that the pine mills will 
have to reduce their production in the near future because of 
the hold-up in shipping, for stock is gradually being piled up, 
even tho a great part of it is covered by orders. 

Last week the demand for the better grades of rough lumber 
was very much lighter than it has been for several weeks. No 
change in price, however, has been noted. Not much attention 
is being paid to cull lumber by the buyers, but more red heart 
is being sold, due largely to concessions being made by the 
mills recently in their prices. Stock sizes of box lumber still 
Move out slowly, but as yet no change in price quotations has 
been noted. Box bark strips were not in such large demand 
during the week, but the changing conditions appear to have 
had no effect on the mills’ quotations. In dressed stock Nos, 
3 and 4 {}-inch flooring sold briskly and the tendency of the 
market is to advance. Demand for thin ceiling and partition 
has been very light and not much improvement is expected 
during the balance of the month. Roofers, all widths, are still 
on the active list with 6- and 8-inch leading in demand. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


‘ Oct. 23.—The new plant at Parkersburg of the Citizens 
qumber Co., which was built to replace the plant destroyed by 
te, has started operations. 


Assigning the shortage of freight cars as the cause, it was 


eames at headquarters of the concern here that the lum- 
“2 wis of the West Virginia Timber Co., operating at Baskin, 
Pond ba be closed for an indefinite period, beginning just be- 
ce. Officials say there are plenty of orders, but it is 


to Make shipments. It is said several other big 
uisiana will be compelled to suspend for the same 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Oct. 23 


Masa ¢. ~The last week has developed a rather brisk de- 
prices 9 lumber, Increased price lists have been issued, 
cents Paige ing an advance all along the line ranging from 50 

® $1. Lumbermen are accepting such orders as they 
have prospects of getting cars in which to ship, 
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“toni een compelled to refuse a long line of good business 
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expenioc t  hortase, the most serious this section has ever 


cation of growing worse each day and there is little indi- 
‘of improvement. The situation has grown so grave 


that railroads are unable to furnish more than 25 percent of 
the equipment needed. Big mills are threatened with a 
forced closedown to clear their yards of badly congested stock, 
Lumbermen say that the situation never had a rosier hue 
were it not for the car shortage, which not only prevents the 
delivery of lumber, but also knocks a good profit out of the 
pocket of the yellow pine dealer. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 23.—On Tuesday of last week Baton Rouge celebrated 
its formal opening as a port of entry, delegations from New 
Orleans and other cities and representatives of the railroads 
serving Louisiana being present by invitation. Rain inter- 
fered with the outdoor ceremonies, but a trip over the Baton 
Rouge harbor was made nevertheless and a banquet was held 
Tuesday night at the Istrouma Hotel, undisturbed by bad 
weather. The banquet speakers included Goy. Pleasant, As- 
sistant Attorney General Barrow, President Babin of the 
Baton Rouge Chamber of Commerce, Mayors Grouchy of Baton 
Rouge and Behrman of New Orleans, and Congressman-elect 
J. Y. Sanders. 

Frank B. Williams of New Orleans, founder and president 
of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., of Patterson, has pur- 
chased and donated to the New Orleans Dispensary for 
Women and Children a large two-story building adjoining the 
dispensary, which will be used as a dormitory for the nurses 
connected with the institution. Announcement of the gift 
was made last week by the officers of the dispensary. 

James BE. Freret, vicegerent of this district, is organiz- 
ing a Hoo-Hoo luncheon to be served at Kolb’s next Friday 
noon. E. D. Tennant, one of the supreme officers of the 
order, will pass thru New Orleans on that day on his way to 
Dallas, and the luncheon will be given in his honor. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 23.—Because of the continued car shortage many of 
the local lumber manufacturers Monday withdrew their 
price lists and are refusing to give quotations until they 
know definitely what orders they can fill. One concern issued 
a list Oct. 18, quoting prices from $1 to $4 a thousand above 
the former prices and even these quotations were withdrawn 
Monday, the sales manager of the company declaring the 
market is bound to strengthen. 

Most of the mills continue to curtail their production, 
keeping the cut down to the amount they can ship. No re- 
lief in the car shortage situation is looked for within sixty 
days in this section. 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., returned today after spending seven weeks at Battle 
Creek, Pittsburgh, Boston, New York and other points. He 
declared business in all lines is better than he has ever seen 
it. He believes the lumber demand will be better this fall 
and winter than it has been for several years. The shortage 
of cars, however, he said, is a very serious problem. 

A. J. Kaulback, sales manager of the Nona Mills Co., re- 
turned today after spending a week in north and central 
Texas. He said the crops are fine and the farmers are get- 
ting good prices for their products, all of which will mean 
good business for the lumber dealer. Cotton, for instance, is 
selling at 18 and 18% cents. 

There will be an unprecedented demand for American woods 
when the European war is over, according to L. L. Chipman, 
manager of the export department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. here, who a few days ago returned after spending three 
months in England and France. Mr. Chipman went to 
Europe to investigate the lumber situation, and, altho he did 
not seek orders, he was given business amounting to several 
cargoes, which will be shipped from gulf ports to England as 
soon as vessels are available. 

Because repeated efforts to purchase a steamship to be used 
on the Beaumont-Porto Rico line have proved unsuccessful, 
the Gulf Export & Transportation Co., which operates the 
Beaumont-Tampico line, announces that it will shortly have a 
steamer built. The vessel will be built of wood and will have 
a capacity of 2,000 tons. It will be built in an eastern ship- 
yard and finished in the Beaumont yard. 

The 600-ton, three-mast lumber schooner now being built 
in the Beaumont shipyards for the Orange Maritime Corpo 
ration will be completed and ready to launch b; Dec. 1. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 23.—Continued improvement in prices and demand 
and an increasing scarcity of equipment in which to move 
shipments are the reports from mills in this section. Few 
mills are sending out stocklists, nor are bookings being 
made beyond current production. The belief that improve- 
ment in prices will continue has settled into a certainty, and 
local authorities look for much better prices within the next 
thirty days. 

The date for launching the schooner City of Orange has 
been definitely set for Nov. 15. A large fund has been raised 
by the local Board of Trade and a fitting celebration of the 
event will be held. Invitations are being sent out and the 
program, in detail, is being formulated. This will be the 
first wooden vessel of large size ever completed in a Gulf 
coast shipyard. 

Several Orange lumbermen attended the convention of the 
Interstate Inland Waterways League at Lake Charles last 
week and a very interesting session is reported. F. H. Far- 
well, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
was reélected a director of the league. 

The schooner Doane, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s 
fleet, reached port last Tuesday, returning from a voyage to 
Jamaica. The Doane will not be loaded out again until 
some time in November and will be refitted meanwhile. No 
clearances from the port are expected during October, but 
several vessels are booked for November loading. 

The Orange county fair opened today with the most varied 
line of exhibits that has ever been shown here. Highly cred- 
itable booths have been entered by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co. and the Miller-Link Lumber Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Oct. 25.—E. P. Flowers, of the Flowers Lumber Co., who 
returned this week from a week’s trip through Tennessee, 
Georgia and Mississippi, said that he refused several con- 
tracts and that his information was other lumbermen in these 
States were pessimistic over the outlook in the lumber busi- 
ness. Mr. Flowers said that the car shortage already has 
forced many mills to curtail their output, and that such 
action would be taken by many more within the next week 
or two. “However, notwithstanding the serious car short- 
age I found business very good locally,” said Mr. Flowers. 
“Were it not for this unprecedented situation the lumbermen 
of the three States would be more prosperous than for the 
last three years.” 

What yellow pine dealers term an unusually active week 















And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


W ~ Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 
ashington Western Hemlock. 

White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 
Idaho as 


Fir, Fir and Larch. 
Redwood, California White Pine 


California and Sugar Pine. 
: 1 White Pi d 
Northern i Winsctin Hemlock." 
RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock, 


OUR {See Grades. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. 


Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 


The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer,Minn. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satished Customers. 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 
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JAN AHN 


Buying Short 
r—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 





All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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PACIFIC COAST 





Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 














Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


od Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 





Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


Address correspondence to 


E. K. Woo 


tumu ore LAUMber Co, 


600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER. 


Lees 


IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 


Pacific Coast Products 


SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 


ANNUETOOUUDENEELUUUOGESUn an aannet 


JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 


South Bellingham, 
Washington. 


Mills at 

Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 





























We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











(a) 
—) 


Singleton, Dunn & Co. “fitness” 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A-B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Stora.’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


has just passed, and locally trading for the various grades of 
this material has not been better in many months. The 
price advanced somewhat at the beginning of the week, 
but this advance was of short duration. The price of. the 
cheaper grades of material is still somewhat higher this week 
than last, and the demand, the lumbermen say, is very much 
better locally, but not quite so good out of the city as last 
week. 

The pinch of cold weather in the North and East has 
caused hundreds of negro laborers to desert railroads and 
other industries there and return to Alabama and other sec- 
tions of the South, from which places they left a short time 
ago. The first delegation of the negro laborers came to 
Montgomery the first of this week and they will be placed 
in the fields to aid in harvesting crops, cutting lumber, in 
the naval stores industry, and at other jobs in the State. 

The Jarratt Lumber Corporation, of Marianna, Fla., has 
taken over the timber holdings of the Rocky Creek Lumber 
Co. at Pansey, Ala. The timber of the two companies joined, 
and when the Rocky Creek Lumber Co. recently closed its 
plant and quit business at Pansey, the Jarratt Lumber Cor- 
poration acquired its timber lands. This gives the purchasing 
concern several years’ more run of timber and makes it one 
of the largest individual holders of cypress and hardwood 
timber in western Florida. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 24.—Further pressure to buy and further limiting of 
the car supply—that sums up the development in the lumber 
market in the Missouri-Kansas district for the week just 
passed. Prices in all woods tend stronger and in some woods 
—notably southern yellow pine, fir and red cedar shingles— 
the advances have been sharp. Buyers show more concern 
than ever about replenishing their stocks, but the manufac- 
turers are unable to give them any more satisfaction than 
they have been giving the last thirty days;-in fact, the situ- 
ation is tighter owing to the short car supply. 

A. L. Davis, of Chapin & Davis, has recovered from a 2- 
months’ illness of stomach disorder which has kept him from 
his work. Mr. Davis is one of the oldest and most widely 
known lumbermen in the Southwest. 

O. E. Renfro, president of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 
just back from a trip in Arkansas, says he never saw so many 
cars of lumber on their way north as were in evidence along 
the Kansas City Southern’s, lines. 

A. L. Houghton, of the Houghton Lumber Co., who has 
spent several weeks at one of his retail yards at Shady Point, 
Okla., reports an unusually good demand for lumber in the 
Oklahoma cotton country, where the high price of cotton has 
resulted in a heavy building activity among the farmers. 

L. L, Chipman, manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s ex- 
port office at Beaumont, Tex., has returned to his headquarters 
at Beaumont. Mr. Chipman spent a week in Kansas City on 
his return from his recent trip to France and England, 

World honors have been won by the Jerseys of the herd of 
the La Cima farm, the property of F. J. Bannister, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and Mrs. 
Bannister. For the third year in competition with the twenty- 
four leading Jersey herds of the world at North Adams, Mass., 
last week, the La Cima herd easily took the honors. Mr. Ban- 
nister says the credit for the remarkable showing is due 
largely to Mrs. Bannister. 

The rush for walnut for gunstocks for the European armies 
is over, according to Ed Brown of Glasgow, Mo., who travels 
in search of available walnut timber. Some orders are com- 
ing in from Canadian gunmakers and there also is call from 
the United States arsenals, but the European call is well 
quieted down. The price of walnut for a time was up to $100 
a thousand on the stump, but it is now down to $80 for the 
best and from that it ranges down to $20. Mr. Brown says 
there still is a good supply available in the middle West. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 23.—Yellow pine market conditions continue to enjoy 
remarkable improvements and some operaters of this sec- 
tion expect the next few months to witness exceedingly brisk 
demand and prices that will perhaps establish a new record. 
The improvement has been unusually steady during the last 
few weeks and there appears to be magnificent prospect for 
the upward march to continue for weeks. 

The demand has been so steady and pronounced and the 
car shortage has grown to be so acute and serious that practi- 
cally all of the mills have called in their traveling salesmen, 
and some companies have quit selling for the time being. 

A number of new lists issued recently show steady im- 
provement in demand and prices. One company here issued 
a list showing an increase of about $1 a thousand, being the 
second advance lately, but the very next day it was. can- 
celled and the announcement made that the company would 
not book any more orders before Noy. 1. This was due to the 
company’s recent bookings and the belief that November 
would witness still higher prices. 

_ Some advances have been wonderful. Car siding has gone 
up $4 a thousand in as many weeks, and other car materials 
have enjoyed proportionate advances, and some of this stock 
has become quite scarce. Timbers have advanced $1 during 
two weeks. Dimension has gone up $2 in as many weeks, 
and some items, especially 16-foot, are very hard to find at 
any price. Finish has increased $4 during the last month, 
flooring $3 within as many weeks, boards $2 a thousand dur- 
ing two. weeks, and other advances have also been reported. 

The railroads are doing very little purchasing at this time 
and Mexico is practically out of the market. The rural com- 
munities are brisk buyers, due to the excellent crops and 
prices paid. Thruout the South the cotton farmers are enjoy- 
ing great prosperity, with few exceptions. Debts that have 
run for several years are being paid, and many bank accounts 
opened, and many improvements are being planned both in 
the city and the country, for the prosperity of the farmer 
is reflected in the cities. 

The new plant of the Allen Manufacturing Co., of Shreve- 
port, is nearing completion and occupancy is expected within 
the next two or three weeks. The plant, representing an ex- 
penditure of about $45,000, is located at Cedar Grove, a 
Shreveport suburb. For a period of from thirty to sixty 
days the company expects to run both plants, located in 
Shreveport and Cedar Grove, and then remove all machinery 
and stock to the new mill at Cedar Grove. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 23.—The car shortage is proving so damaging that a 
number of local mills have curtailed their forces and outputs 
while reports from southern Mississippi tell of various shut- 
downs. Contracts on hand are worrying local dealers, who 
are already behind in their shipments and can see ho possi- 
bility of filling future contracts on anything like the date 
specified. The local trade is holding up well. The fall activi- 


gs 
-ties and revival of local building and repairing ar; causin 
steady demand for the retail trade. ea 
Notwithstanding the demoralizing effect of the cay shorta; 
the condition is not having a downward influence on the fn. 
ket. On the contrary prices are holding and even increasing 
when delivery can be made, ~ J 
The retail lumber industry shows striking advances as com. 


pared to this period last year. One lumber compan; shows an 
increase of 90 percent in sales for July, August and September 


over the preceding year and other firms report gains almost ag 
good. 

The lumber interests in Mississippi are facing « complete 
change in their tax assessments. These changes wi!! not be of 
a drastic nature and will not affect the lumber int- rests asa 
whole. The State tax equalization board has jusi completea 
the task of equalizing the assessments of the variox: Counties 
and making taxes uniform all over the State. In order to do 
this the valuation of various property had to be raiseq or 
lowered as needed in order to meet a set standard. This will 


necessitate a revision upward in some counties and a revision 
downward in others. 

During the last year the experiment farms of many Missis. 
sippi lumber companies have taken the land in agriculture 
in their respective communities and have demonsirated the 
value of cutover lands. This was shown at both the Miggis. 
sippi-Alabama fair and the Mississippi State fair when ex. 
hibits of several lumber companies took first prizes. Notable 
among the winners was the Mississippi Lumber Co., of Quit. 
man County, which won several prizes with its corn exhibit, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 23.—The lumber shippers in this section have been 
working vigorously for the last thirty days trying to find some 
relief from the car shortage. They have been successful to 
some extent, as cars have been more plentiful during the last 
week, tho they are not yet getting anything like the number 
they need. One unusual feature of the car situation is that at 
some points it is practically impossible to get open cars, 
boxes being more plentiful, and these are being used by the 
mills in shipping rush orders of short timbers where such 
stock has to be given preference over shed stock. 

The demand for lumber continues very good, but buyers 
find considerable trouble in placing their orders, as most of 
the mills have been unable to ship what orders they have on 
hand and even fancy prices do not appeal to them, because 
they cannot guarantee to ship any order unless the buyer will 
promise to furnish cars for it. 

The Lamar Lumber Co. at Clyde, which has been operating 
its planing mill on double shift at different times, is putting 
in a new fast planer in order to take care of its mill cut on 
day shift. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 23.—Edward Hines, of Chicago, held an informal meet: 
ing with his southern connections at Gulfport, Oct. 21. The 
meeting followed an inspection by him of the Kiln mill prop- 
erty and the new mill site at Gulfport. He-said that the 
plans for the Gulfport mill have been received and accepted. 
The planing mill to be erected on the site will be operated 
entirely by electricity, as well as part of the machinery of 
the sawmill. He could give no information as to when actual 
construction of the plant will begin, but said that he “wished 
it was now in operation.” The committee that has charge 
of the standing timber on the site, amounting to abouta 
million feet, hopes to dispose of it without delay in order that 
the preliminary work on the foundation and the lake of the 
mill can be gotten under way. The daily cut of the mill 
when completed will approximate 500,000 feet. 

The large sawmill plant of the Lindsey Lumber Co., now 
under construction in the suburbs of this city, will be con- 
pleted and in operation about the beginning of the new year, 
according to expectations of Martin Lindsey, of this city, 
president of the company. The main mill buildings have 
been completed and the dry kiln built ‘and equipped with 
steam pipe, all of which have been tested from boilers erected 
and ready for running the machinery of the mill once it is 
placed in position, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 23.—The amount of business accepted this week in this 
section is not as large as last week, this fact being attributed 
to so many mills closing down entirely and to other mills not 
willing to accept orders until the car situation improves mate 
rially. This improvement, however, is not expected until after 
the first of the year at the earliest. The railroads give 00 
encouragement, many stating that the present situation ap 
parently is only a beginning of what is to come. Many of the 
mills still operating state that they are taking orders from 2 
few of their best customers only, and these with no promise of 
prompt shipment. Others book some orders with the undet- 
standing that they will ship when cars can be secured, and 
will make no promises of any kind. Even tho no solution to 
the intricate transportation problem is yet visible, it is genel- 
ally hoped that relief of some sort will be afforded soon. 

There was a great improvement last ‘week in export ordels 
calling for 114-, 114- and 2-inch prime and 12x12-inch, 30-foot 
lineal average, Standard 1915, at prices very much better than 
those received during several weeks previous. Mills in this 
section last week accepted orders for fifteen cars of export 
shipment, to be routed via Galveston and other ports. The 
Mexican market still continues to be very quiet, with only a0 
occasional order from that country booked, and that occasional 
order calling but for one or two cars of material. It is indi 
cated that when the Mexican market does open up the demand 
from the Mexican railroads will be very heavy in volume and 
that prices will be very much better than previously. Th 
demand is expected to include everything from inch to heavy 
construction timbers, and all grades. 

The car building companies are still busy placing orders for 
car material and in most cases are furnishing cars in which to 
ship the material. The railroads also are furnishing cars 1 
which to ship their orders. The demand for decking is very 
good at present, with prices showing slight improvement. No. 
1 is leading in demand, and the call for siding, lining and 
roofing is very good, with prices better than for some time. 
B and better siding, 1x4- and 6-inch, is in especially & 
demand. Railroads are placing liberal orders for stringet 
both for 7x16- and 8x16-inch, 24-, 26-, 28- and 30-foot lengths, 
with prices advancing steadily. Many of the mills report 
that they are booked to capacity on stringers and caps. The 
call for caps is diminishing, but prices are reported to be 
steady and in some cases showing an advance of 50 cents. 

The call for ties is very much better and prices have 
strengthened materially during the last few weeks. A large 
inquiry has been received from the eastern market for 6x8- 
inch, 8-foot hewn heart ties. Oil rig timbers are in very active 
request at present, with prices showing a very satisfactory 
advance. The majority of the orders for this class of mate 
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ls for No. 1 rough. . The demand for heavy construction 
" ‘s fallen off during the last week, but prices hold 


ot former levels. The call for small timbers, especially 
for roug!: heart, is very good, however. Sills, which moved in 
great vo!ume last week, also move slower, but prices are in- 
creasing om many items and holding steady on the others. 
The heavy demand for dimension still continues, with all 
grades ani sizes being in frequent request. Some mills report 


having becu forced to refuse many tempting orders for dimen- 
ston because of the scarcity of cars. The demand for No. 3 
dimension shares in the improvement in demand, and boards, 
while not moving as actively as previously, still are getting 
their share of the business: The call for No. 2 boards could 
hardly be better, with 1x12-inch, No. 2, 10 to 20 feet, leading 
in demand, and inquiries increasing on other sizes, such as 
1x8- and 1x10-inch. Shiplap, both in No. 1 and No. 2 grades, 
moves nicely at advanced prices, 1x8-inch leading in demand 
and with inquiries for 1x10-inch much better than for several 
weeks. Demand for No. 3 shiplap has almost doubled in 
yolume over last week, and prices show an increase of 50 cents 
to $1 on almost all sizes. Demand for fencing continues very 
good and the volume moving is very much greater than would 
be expected, considering the mills that are down. One- by 
ginch of both grades leads in demand, with inquiries for 1x4- 
inch CM and 1x6-inch CM very much better than last week. 
One- by 4-inch also shows a very good volume in shipments, 
with prices on all grades increasing. 

Casing and base demand shows up much better, and prices 
have advanced about 50 cents during the last ten days. Jambs 
continue to move slowly, but prices are more than holding 
their own. Molding, which for several weeks has been in such 
good demand, is not moving in a very large volume at present, 
but prices show a slight increase. Partition and bevel siding 
are about the same as last reported. Drop siding still con- 
tinues to be in very good demand with prices increasing on all 
grades, the demand for B and better being especially heavy. 
No. 1 also shows up well and No. 2 moves in fair volume. 
Ceiling 5¢-inch is in very good demand, with prices on most 
all grades showing a very satisfactory improvement. One- 
half- and %-inch are about the same as last reported, both 
in volume and prices. Flooring, especially B and better 
FG 4-inch is in excellent demand, with prices very much 
better than last week. The demand for No. 1 is also very good 
and prices have advanced about 56 cents. The call for 1x3- 
inch in edge grains is very good, with prices showing an 
advance, B and better EG being in better demand than other 
grades. Plaster lath also shows an advance in price and the 
demand is about the same as last reported. No. 3 stock in all 
sizes shows up in volume very much better than for several 
weeks, with prices showing a very satisfactory increase. 
Finish demand has slackened, but prices are increasing stead- 
ily. Rough finish shows a very much better demand and 
prices are up a little, B and better surfaced leading in de- 
mand. The general consensus of opinion is that the demand 
will continue. The car situation putting so many mills out 
of the market should help prices materially. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 24.—The general lumber trade here is said to be about 
what can be expected at this time of year. That the car 
shortage is a great affliction goes without saying. Stocks of 
many local yards are considerably broken, but the bigger 
yards, those that do both a wholesale and retail business, 
claim they are still in shape to fill most orders. Orders are 
fairly plentiful as yet, as the season is still an open one. The 
local yards have not suffered as much as dealers who are 
forced to deliver outside the city, as a car billed to this point 
is still in territory where the railroad which delivered it can 
immediately get it again when it is unloaded. Cars that are 
likely to escape beyond their jurisdiction are released by the 
several roads with the greatest reluctance, if at all. There is 
some abatement in local building, but the volume of the 
demand shows that the season has not yet closed. 

The supper at the Annex Hotel which was given in honor 
of Robert E. Belt, chief accountant of the Federal Trade 
Commission, on the evening of the twentieth was graced by a 
full attendance of the retail department of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange. They listened attentively while Mr. Belt defined 
the objects of the Federal Trade Commission. He explained 
its advantages to the lumbermen, saying that it was the de- 
sire of the commission to assist every man in trade, but that 
it would have to be done thru associations and exchanges, 
as individuals were too numerous for the commission to deal 
with. J. B. Hanks, a retailer of Minneapolis, was also pres- 
ent and addressed the meeting on costs and commissions, on 
which subject he is an expert. 

Secretary Pier, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, appeared 
before the legislative committee of the board of aldermen on 

ct. 23 and secured the postponement of consideration of the 
ordinance to change the fire limits of the city until Noy. 24, 
when the ordinance will be again called up. This plea was 
made on the ground that the lumbermen had not been able 
to Secure from the city, in time, copies of the ordinance. 

Considerable preparation is being made for the banquet to 
be given Julius Seidel on the night of Nov. 9, in recognition 
of his election, at the Memphis meeting, for the second term 
as Snar! of the Universe of the Hoo-Hoo. It has been de- 
= to zg ive the banquet at Cafferata’s on Delmar Avenue. 
rhe fun. tion will be attended by ladies and all lumbermen 
= be invited. _Sidney May is chairman of the committee 
aving tie entertainment in eharge. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 21.—Almost any kind of a price can be obtained if a 


eetate ‘sipping date is promised, but numerous manufac- 
aa, Tether than take advantage of the situation and ship 
po a’normally high-priced business ahead of older orders 
So - ‘tered are withdrawing from the market. Both the 
“<0 n Lumber Co. and the Arkansas Lumber Co. at War- 
ron ay vithdrawn all prices and are taking on no new busi- 
gales other mills not only in Arkansas but thruout the 
ie f ne producing sections have been compelled to with- 
ine, ‘tn the market. C. J. Mansfield, manager of the Ar- 
ao. umber Co., says there is “something wrong with a 
turers 1d” if he even mentions-cars now. The manufac- 
|p salle ‘it necessary to reduce running time, and it is only 
a 4 of days until they will be compelled to close down 
te’ anless something is done to ease the situation. 
SANDPOINT, IDA. 
ot |The general condition of the lumber trade in this 
ie * Sood and has been so ever since the mills started 
\ !'S run last spring. 
the ay reity of all grades of stock is looked for, owing to 
thie ii tf demand made on the mills during the summer and 
one, the ed supply of logs. Last winter was an exceptional 


Snow being the deepest for many years. This condi- 


tion naturally caused a scarcity of logs, as it was almost im- 
possible to log in such deep snow. ‘Then in the spring, when 
the logs could be gotten at, the shortage of labor was an- 
other condition which confronted the loggers. Many mills 
closed their night shift early in the season because the neces- 
sary help could not be secured to move the logs. : 

There is much activity at the present time in logging cen- 
ters and preparations are under way for extensive operations 
this winter. 

The Humbird Lumber Co. now has men in the western 
horse markets, buying horses for its logging camps. This 
company will operate five camps this winter. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. closed down its mills last 
week, owing to the low stage of the water in the Kootenai 
River, there not being enough to float the logs into the mill 


pond. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 21.—The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
held a meeting here during the week and the general opinion 
of the manufacturers was that conditions are ripe for better 
prices. The mills report an improvement in the demand from 
all directions into which rates permit them to enter. 

Very little lumber is being shipped from the Columbia River 
to foreign destinations because of the inability to secure bot- 
toms. Freight rates, however, are falling and with a great 
many new vessels about to be launched here and at other ship- 
building points on the Pacific coast the outlook for an early 
revival of the offshore business is promising. 

John Patterson, manager of the North Portland Lumber 
Co.’s plant, says that the shipbuilding industry that has 
sprung up here the last year consumes larger quantities of 
timber and lumber than is generally supposed. The mill, 
which has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet, finds a wide outlet 
of much of its material in the shipyards in the vicinity. 

The Mountain Timber Co. is now clearing its site at 
Kalama for the mill it is planned to build there as soon as 
conditions in the lumber business become a little more 
steady. The old mill was destroyed by fire about three years 
ago. The company has a large body of timber back of Kalama, 
on the Washington side of the lower Columbia River. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Oct. 21.—The election of Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser to a 
directorship of the Great Northern Railroad Co. to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of James J. Hill is regarded as 
very significant by a number of those who are following the 
railroad movements of this district carefully. The Oregon 
Trunk, a branch of the Great Northern, now extends from 
the Columbia River as far south as Bend in Crook County. 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser owns 87,000 acres of standing timber in 
Klamath County, over 100 miles farther south, the most of 
which is not marketable for lack of railroad facilities, This is 
said to be the first identification of the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests with any of the railroads and many believe it is a move 
to secure the extension of the Oregon Trunk from Bend into 
Klamath County to tap the Weyerhaeuser holdings. A visit 
from President William Sproule, of the Southern Pacific, this 
week and several days of investigation of the resources of the 
district, particularly southeastern Klamath County, give 
credence to the supposition that construction of the Modoc 
Northern from Klamath Falls southeast 35 miles to Malin 
is to be undertaken immediately. The renewed interest of the 
Southern Pacific in this territory has been in a large degree 
stimulated by the activity of Robert E. Strahorn, whose co- 
operative lines connecting eastern Oregon points and opening 
up vast tracts of undeveloped timber are now practically 
assured.. The city of Klamath Falls.on Nov. 14 will vote to 
amend its charter to enable it to take $300,000 stock in the 
proposed road. The passage of this measure by a large ma- 
jority is conceded. 

A petition has been placed before the city council by the 
Klamath Commercial Club asking that two tracts of the city 
be set aside for industrial purposes, having in view certain 
sawmills and box factories, which would be exempt from all 
city taxes. The matter has been taken under advisement by 
the council. It is deemed necessary to take some steps to 
induce manufacturers to locate here and to show appreciation 
of the benefits of their pay rolls. The pay roll from the 
lumber mills in and around Klamath Falls this season is 
$125,000 a month. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Oct. 25.—Few changes are noted in Saginaw Valley condi- 
tions and business continues to boom with the outlook favor- 
able. Prices on lumber remain firm and there is a heavy and 
steady demand. The scarcity of labor and of cars is the chief 
handicap and the industrial sky appears clear except for 
these clouds. 2 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of Saginaw, reports plenty 
of work with difficulty in securing the necessary labor. Busi- 
ness is good and the prices have an upward tendency. 

BE. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, are also experiencing the 
prosperity wave, with no changes noted in the firm prices. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Oct. 24.—The United States National Bank of Omaha has 
just issued its annual Nebraska crop report, which for years 
has been looked upon as the most authentic report in the 
State. This report gives the value of the total soil products 
of Nebraska for the year as $341,740,004. The principal 
crops run as follows: Corn, 183,315,575 bushels ; wheat, 67,- 
§92,261 bushels ; oats, 81,489,689 bushels. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 23.—Yellow pine is now $3.50 per thousand higher 
than it was June 1 and continuing to advance. It is ex- 
pected that by Jan. 1 the price will far exceed that of last 
year. ‘The majority of the planers are running about one- 
third time and it is felt that if the sawmills curtail propor- 
tionately a good steady market will result. General demand 
is good and the car material market still active. The open- 
ing of the bids by the Government for one and two-inch stock 
will stimulate the yellow pine trade. 

Texas railroads are complaining at the inability to obtain 
steel rails. The International & Great Northern placed an 
order two weeks ago for 800 tons at $37 a ton and has just 
been informed that the order could not be filled before the 
end of next year. At a meeting of the storekeepers of the 
line held Saturday, it was decided to economize in handling 
steel supplies. 

One of the features of the three-day meeting of the store- 
keepers of the Sante Fe Railway system held at Temple, 
Tex., last week was a lecture by Herman von Schrenck of St. 
Lae consulting timber engineer, on lumber and its stand- 
ards. 








PACIFIC COAST 
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250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


JATS SHINCLE COMPANY 
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Say When---. 





Write or wire us for prices — 
or our nearest representative. 


R. S. Coryell, Care, Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
T. B. Adams, Room No. 4, Stern Building, Quincy, Iil. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co., Boyce-Greely Bldg. , Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Swan- Wade Lbr. Co., Davidson Bldg., Sioux City, lowa. 
J. E. Troth, - - - - Marshailtown, lowa. 
Harry I. Worth Co., - «+ «+ Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





Coats Shingle Company 


Manufacturers 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 


























Sell Doors With Your 
Big House Bills. 


Why not sell everything your customer will need? Here’s the 
secret of keeping the “ Ready-cut House”’ fellows out of your 
community. 


“Woco” <tiiow Fir Doors 


Sell on their merits. You can’t really appreciate their big value 
until you have seen them. Write today for illustrated catalog 
showing styles. 
- A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, + 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Chicago Representative. 
W. S. NURENBURG, Lumber Exchange Bld¢., Chicago, Ill. i 








Increase Your 
Business 


By selling goods that your 
customer can identify when he 

wants more—that’s Jumber trade- 
marked like ours. 


Lae 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 







This stamp appears on all our 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Bestera Mer. = EVERETT, WASH. 
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IDAHO. WHITE PINE - WESTERN Wt 





Idaho White 


and 
Western Pine 
6 An? Cedar and Larch 
a Y Lumber 


Cedar Poles and Piling 
TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSauce St., Cricaao, It. 







Sup 





Dover, Ida. 














Yard and 








Factory 
Stocks 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


GEORGE E. LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


1128 Old Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
















Manufacturers of 


IdahoWhitePine 
White Spruce 
Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 
N. P. & Milwaukee shipments 


























You Can’t Tell 
the Difference 
BetweenThem 
so near alike is the grain, 
color and softness of 
texture. Our doors are 
proving big sellerswhere 
a customer wants the 


popular white enamel 
finish. Our 


Good Old-Fashioned 


White Pine Doors 


will not check or warp and take paint, stain or varnish 
and hold it. Try them next time. 


We also manufacture W. P.K.D. Window and 
oor Frames and new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg.Co. 


Successors to Washington Mill Co. 
F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, Spokane, Wash. 


441 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
































“GOOD POSTS QUICK” | 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 














If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 



































A. R. Week, head of the John Week Lumber Co., has re- 
turned to Stevens Point, Wis., after making a 5,000-mile auto- 
mobile trip with a party of friends thru the eastern States. 


W. 8S. Nurenberg, Chicago representative for the Wheeler- 
Osgood Co., sash and door manufacturer of Tacoma, Wash., 
left on Wednesday for a two weeks’ selling trip in Kansas City 
and southwestern territory. 


O. S. Hitchner, of the Midland Lumber Co., Freeport, I1., 
while in Chicago early in the week stated that trade has been 
good and that his company has no complaint to make about the 
volume of retail business this season. 

N. J. Clears, Chicago sales representative for the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., and 
the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn., is away 
on a selling trip in southern Michigan territory. 


W. H. Martz, general manager of the Vacherie Cypress Co., 
Vacherie, La., after spending a few days in Chicago left early 
in the week for Cincinnati before his return south. He came 
north to look over the lumber situation generally. 


H. A. Dumdey, manager of the Denmark Lumber Co., Den- 
mark, Wis., and interested in the Francis Creek Lumber Co., 
at Francis Creek, Manitowoc County, Wis., has been active in 
the efforts to establish a new bank at Francis Creek. 


S. M. Duncan, of the Duncan-Booraem Lumber Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., spent most of the week on a selling trip in this 
territory. While here Mr. Duncan stated that pine lath in 
which his company specializes was firm and bringing good 
prices, 

Charles E. Gill, of the Gill-Dawley Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis., while in Chicago Wednesday stated that the volume of 
business is keeping his company busy and that there is an 
especially good demand for 5/4 and thicker maple, with prices 
strong. 


Thomas H. Betty, president and manager of the Betty & 
Sons Lumber Co., yellow pine wholesalers of Montgomery, Ala., 
while in Chicago Thursday, stated that the yellow pine situa- 
tion was stronger and that his company was taking some nice 
business, 

P. C. Green, who has been secretary of Weidman & Son Co., 
of Trout Creek, Mich., for the last five years, has resigned to 
enter into business on his own account and will be succeeded 
by R. M. Weidman, who will reside at Trout Creek and take 
an active part in the business, 


Among the Memphis lumbermen in Chicago during the week 
were Samuel Thompson, who on Oct. 1 became manager of the 
lumber and veneer department of the Anderson-Tully Co., and 
L. D. Murrelle, of the L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co. Both visitors 
reported an improved hardwood market. 


Ira G. Hoagland, of New York, secretary of the National 
Automatic Sprinkler Association, while in Chicago during the 
week called on several of his lumber friends. While here he 
said that the sprinkler business is good; that more sprinklers 
are being installed in buildings than ever before. 


C. L. Harrison, of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., who is a member of the advisory commit- 
tee of the Inter-Insurance Exchange of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chicago on Wednesday. 
While here he conferred with Charles F. Simonson, manager 
of the exchange. 


Charles T. Mitchell, vice president and general manager of 
the Mitchell Bros. Co., and Cobb & Mitchell, of Cadillac, Mich., 
and former president of the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, following his attendance at the fall meeting 
in Detroit on Wednesday, came on to Chicago and spent Thurs- 
day on business matters here. 


Cc. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, representative in this territory for the George Palmer 
Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore., left a few days ago to spend two 
weeks at the mill at La Grande. Mr. Flinn is one of the 
directors of the George Palmer Lumber Co. and has repre- 


sented that company in this territory for several years. 


Among the Wisconsin lumbermen who were local visitors 


during the week were Gus J. Landeck, of the Landeck Lumber 


Co., Milwaukee; E. P. Arpin, of the John Arpin Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Wis., and F. J. Darke, sales manager of the 


J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., of Odanah, Wis. Mr. Landeck was 


here to confer with L. J. Pomeroy, Chicago manager of the 
company. 

Taking advantage of his presence in the city, several loyal 
Hoo-Hoo friends of Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., Snark of 
the Universe, tendered him an informal dinner Thursday even- 
ing at the Hamilton Club. Following the dinner a round table 
discussion was held relative to activities of Hoo-Hoo and op- 
portunities that the Black Cat organization has for further 
growth, 

George A. Hoene, assistant sales manager of the Interna- 
tional Lumber Co., Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, who 
has been a victim of rheumatism for several weeks, is now a 
patient at St. Luke’s Hospital and expects to remain there 
until his condition is improved. Mr. Hoehe’s condition has 
been so serious at times that it was with difficulty that he 
walked at all. 


George C. Robson, sales manager of the Kinzel Lumber Co., 
of Merrill, Wis., while in Chicago on Thursday reported his 
compaliy was pretty well cleaned up on dry stocks and that 
as far as his company was concerned a satisfactory condition 
prevailed in the trade. Mr. Robson expected to attend the fall 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association at Milwaukee on Friday before returning to 
Merrill. , a4 

G. G. Rhinevault, representative of William B. Mershon & 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., was in-Chicago this week, calling on 
the trade and paid a pleasant visit to the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Rhinevault reports considerable 
activity among all the industrial concerns in his territory and 
finds that about the only complaint the lumber manufacturers 
have to make regarding present conditions is that of inability 
to secure sufficient cars in which to ship their products. 


L. A. Maier, manager of the Medford Veneer Co., Medford, 
Wis., while recently calling on H. F. Arnemann, Chicago rep- 
resentative of the company, reported business very brisk and 
firm prices being quoted. He stated that the company con- 
templates putting in a large pile of logs this winter for next 
year’s requirements. The Medford Veneer Co. manufactures 
single-ply northern hardwood veneers and veneer packages of 
all kinds and is now contemplating the manufacture of other 
products, such that will use up the accumulation of small 
veneer and core sizes. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 4 


A. J. Barker, who has represented the Blackwell & Pap. 
handle Lumber companies, of Spokane, Wash., in this territory 
for some time, has associated himself with S, C. Lawrence 
under the firm name of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., with 
offices at 1505 Great Northern Building. Mr. Barker will cop. 
tinue to look after the Blackwell-Panhandle business and the 
above firm will represent the following mills in this territory: 
Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co., Snohomish, Wash.; Ferry. 
Baker Lumber Co., Everett, Wash.; Heybrook Lumber (Co, 
Heybrook, Wash., and Canal Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash,, ang 
the Charles Nelson Co., of San Francisco, manufacturer of 
redwood products, 


George Taylor,.of the Holt Lumber Co., Chicago, left Mon. 
day for Midland, Ont., which is the mill point of the Holt 
Timber Co. Mr. Taylor was at Midland, Ont., on Oct, 16 
when the steamer Marshall F. Butters was loaded and left on 
its fateful trip on Lake Erie. The Marshall F. Butters was one 
of the ships that foundered in the Lake Brie storm on Oct, 20, 
going down with a cargo of lath and railroad lumber ang 
losing one of its crew of thirteen men. Capt. C. A. McCall, 
according to Mr. Taylor, was fearful before he left Midland 
that-there was going to be a serious lake storm and said that 
he was going to hug the shore closely, in order to be able to 
make some port in case of trouble. 


Charles E. Thompson, sales representative for the Red River 
Lumber Co., returned to Chicago Tuesday from a six weeks’ 
sales trip in eastern and New England territory. He said that 
he found business generally prosperous, the industry every. 
where being as busy as a bee, and that railroad congestion in 
the East is as bad if not worse than it has been at any time 
since the vast shipments of war material started to move to 
Europe thru the seaboard a few years ago. Speaking of the 
lumber business, he said the demand suffered from lack of cats 
interfering with shipments. He stated there was a good de. 
mand in upper grades for California white and sugar pine for 
factory and pattern purposes. Politically he said the Rast 
was just beginning to take notice that there was to bea 
presidential election a couple of weeks hence and is now begin. 
ning to show some measure of interest in that event. 


R. B. Carpenter, manager of the southern branch of the 
Chicago Belting Co. with headquarters in New Orleans, spent 
several days in Chicago last week accompanied by Mrs, Car. 
penter enroute home after having spent a pleasant vacation 
in Canada. ‘‘Bob” Carpenter, as he is familiarly known to 
his friends, has a wide acquaintance among the lumber trade 
of the South and is always a welcome visitor in any of the 
lumber offices in that section. Altho having been away from 
headquarters for some time on his vacation trip he has kept 
in touch with the office and reports much activity thruout the 
South, tho like all other concerns ‘in that line, his company fs 
having to contend with not only the highest prices for the 
raw product ever known but also with an increasing shortage 
of leather. However, the business of his branch is being 
maintained at a satisfactory level, the high standing of his 
company thru its long years of efficient service in the South 
assuring that it will always get its full share of any business 
that is being placed. After spending several days in Chicago, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter left for New Orleans the last of the 
week. 


Neil Gentry, a furniture dealer of Kansas City, Mo., spent 
a few days in Chicago this week looking into the furniture 
market and incidentally making a few inquiries regarding 
possible supplies of American black walnut. Mr. Gentry says 
that this wood is enjoying an almost unheard of demand and 
that dealers are scouring the country for odd lots of logs, 
In speaking of the prosperity that the furniture manufac- 
turers are experiencing he related the condition of one fac- 
tory that has withdrawn all salesmen from the road, as St 
now has over $350,000 worth of business booked and does not 
care to receive any more until present orders are filled. Much 
of the walnut being cut goes into gunstocks and brings fancy 
prices. The factories turning out this stock are enclosed with 
high fences and a guard is maintained to prevent any inter- 
ference. The war has practically prevented the importation 
of any Circassian walnut and both gum and black walnut are 
being largely used as substitutes. In fact, Mr. Gentry is au- 
thority for the statement that much gum is normally marked 
with crayon and then varnished in such a manner that it is 
almost impossible to tell it from genuine Circassian walnut. 
For this reason he says that the “supply” of Circassian 
walnut is in no danger of being cut off. 





GARAGE OPPORTUNITIES FOR RETAILERS 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg has taken advantage of the inquitY 
which appeared in the Oct. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN relative to plans for garages. The inquiry was made by 
the Stine Lumber Co., of Bryan, Ohio, and Secretary Kellogg 
has written that company relative to a garage that he built 
for himself in Wilmette, Ill., in July of last year, giving the 
actual figures that it cost to build. Secretary Kellogg called 
attention to the fact that the cost of his garage showed col 
clusively how easy it is for a retail lumber dealer to meet mail 
order competition on garages. He said, for instance, that at 
the Illinois State Fair last month a Chicago mail order house 
showed a 12- by 18-foot portable garage with much less sub- 
stantial construction than his and which had a cheap patent 
roofing, no floor and sold for $130.50 f. 0. b. Cairo, IL 
He said after the freight of $14 on that garage from Cairo to 
Wilmette had been paid, and after a floor was furnished, at 4 
quotation of $24 additional, the total cost would be $169.50. 
Secretary Kellogg pointed out that the mail order garage 
finally would cost twice as much as the one he built for him- 
self, the lumber for which was bought from a local dealer and 
the construction work done by a carpenter at 75 cents an hour, 
The carpenter was employed for nearly six days. Readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall that the garage Sette 
tary Kellogg was speaking of was the one he told bout in 
detail in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
pamphlet, “John Smith’s Garage.” The association now 
has in the course of publication a much larger and — 
complete bulletin upon garage construction and it is design 
to include several types and sizes of garages and complete 
drawings and all necessary statistical data as to cost. _ 

Secretary Kellogg attended the fall meeting of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held at Detroit 
Wednesday and expected to attend the fall meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock. & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
scheduled for Milwaukee on Friday. Among other association 
officers at the Detroit meeting were W. H. Weller, 0! Cineln- 
nati, Ohio, secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ AS! 
ation of the United States, and J. T. Phillips, of Green Bay 
Wis., president of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mant 
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facturers’ Association. Both Secretary Weller and President 
phillips spent Thursday in Chicago, going to Milwaukee on 
Thursday evening. 


ENTERS MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 


Of general interest to the lumber trade is the announcement 
that F. H. McCormack, who for. fifteen years has been in 
charge of the big Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co, plant at 
Malvern, Ark., will retire from this capacity at the beginning 
of the new year to enter the retail and manufacturing business 
on his own account, Mr. McCormack is a white pine veteran, 
having come to Arkansas from Merrill, Wis., fifteen years ago 
to build and operate the present Walco plant. For the last 





‘two years he has served as treasurer of the company. He has 


peen among the leaders of the great campaign to make the 
name of Arkansas soft pine a household word in America, and 
has been identified with many progressive developments of 
the yellow pine industry as a whole. Altho retaining his in- 
terest in the Walco concern he intends to devote his attention 
to the operation of a personally-owned manufacturing plant 
and line of retail yards in this State. Considering his long 
experience and progressive principles the new enterprise should 
prove highly successful, and he enters into it with the best 
wishes of a wide circle of friends, 





MOVE TO SOLVE CAR SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


A plan which may materially help the car shortage situation 
thruout the country is now being worked out by the committee 
on car service of the American Railway Association. The 
committee is trying to work out a system whereby thru the 
handling of cars they will go 
back to the owning lines more 


LOSS OF LIFE HEAVY IN LAKE AND GULF 
STORMS 


A toll of more than half a hundred lives was exacted in the 
last few days, when valuable cargoes in lake and Gulf storms 
were lost, in which lumber carrying ships played a disastrous 
part. In a typical Lake Erie storm last Friday, Oct. 20, four 
ships went down with many of their crew, two of these being 
lumber boats. With the lumber boats six men perished when 
the barge D. L. Filer, owned by the Hamilton Transportation 
Co., and formerly by the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, foundered off Bar Point, after a futile 12-hour’ battle 
against the heavy seas. The Filer at the time was not carry- 
ing lumber, but coal, having gone to Buffalo with a lumber 
cargo and was on its way back to an upper lake port with its 
coal cargo. Capt. John Mattison, of Muskegon, was the sole 
survivor of the crew of seven. 

The other lumber boat to suffer was the Marshall F. Butters. 
which with a cargo of lath and car lumber, sank off Southeast 
Shoal, near Cleveland, on the same day. Fortunately the 
steamer Billings stood by during the storm and rescued most 
of the ill-fated steamer’s crew. But one life was lost with the 
Butters, the wheelman sticking to his post and going down to 
a Lake Erie grave. The Butters was loaded on Oct. 16 at 
Midland, Ont., by the Holt Timber Co. and the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co. It was carrying 2,500,000 lath and 250,- 
000 feet of car lumber, 10- and 12-inch boards for the Cuya- 
hoga Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. The cargo was valued 
at about $13,000. ‘The ‘boat, which is owned by the Stearns 
Salt & Lumber Co., of Ludington, Mich., was in charge of 
Capt. C. A. McCall, also of Ludington. The fact that there 
were not many lives lost when the barge sank was due to the 


ern Railway supplies ample switching facilities. Mr. Ward 
is a graduate of the Armour Institute of Technology in Chi- 
cago, and it was a surprise to many of his friends when he 
announced that he had chosen the lumber business as his 
line of activity, instead of some more technical pursuit. 
The reason for Mr. Ward’s choosing Marshalltown as his yard 
point may be explained in that he is the grandson of Peter 
Kreutzer, who was in business in Marshalltown a great many 
years. 

Mr. Ward writes his friends in Chicago that business so 
far has been good and that he is delighted with his venture 
and would not change from the lumber business to any other 
activity for anything in the world. 





WILL ADDRESS LOCAL LUMBERMEN 

On next Thursday, Nov. 2, the “good fellowship” luncheons 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will be resumed. 
At the coming luncheon the speaker will be the Rev. George 
Craig Stewart, L. H. D., pastor of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
of Evanston, Ill. Reverend Stewart, who is an author of 
exceptional ability, will have for his subject ‘‘Colors of the 
Republic.” The good fellowship luncheons held last year 
were very successful and it is expected that the luncheons this 
year will be even more so. <A large attendance is expected. 





CONFERENCE HELD TO DISCUSS SECRETARY- 
SHIP 

A conference was held on Thursday afternoon at the office of 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., in 

the Otis Building, Chicago, for the purpose of passing upon 

applicants for the secretary- 





promptly than they now do. RL OOS 
It is understood that two ae é 
remedies are being consid- 
ered; one raising the present 
per diem charge from 45 
cents and the other of impos- 
ing penalties for diversion. 
It is generally believed that 
if cars were unloaded prompt- 
ly and returned to their own- 
ers that the car shortage 
problem would be solved. 
However, under present con- 
ditions such a method of 
handling cars does not exist. 
Altho the committee on car 
service has so far made no 
recommendation, the sugges- 
tion has been made that the 
per diem charge per car be 
raised to $1.25, altho many 
of the carriers would not 
favor such an increase. One 
thing seems certain, and that 
is that the higher charge 
would result in cars being re- 
turned to their rightful own- 
ers. When the committee on 
car service reaches some con- 
clusion a report will be made 
to the executive committee of 
the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. At present it is not certain just when any recom- 
mendations for a change in the rules will be made. 





LOCOMOTIVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
REORGANIZES 


On Oct. 20 the directors of the Lima Locomotive Works 
(Inc.), of Lima, Ohio, held a meeting in New York. This 
company is the successor of the Lima Locomotive Corporation, 
and was only formed recently. The new company took over 
all the property and assets of the old corporation and no 
changes were made in any of the officials. At the meeting the 
following were reélected: Chairman of the board, J. S. 
Coffin; president, A. W. Wheatley; vice president, J. E. 
Dixon; secretary and treasurer, W. D. Cloos. The board of 
directors is as follows: J. S. Coffin, chairman; S. G. Allen, 
A. W. Wheatley, Franklin Q. Brown, Le Grand Parish; H. F. 
Ball and John E, Mubfeld. 





TO CUT NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 


Harrison, ARK., Oct, 24.—Cutting of 5,000,000 feet 
of white oak timber from the Ozark national forest in 
Pope and adjoining counties has been started and tem- 
porary mills for converting the timber into rough staves 
are being erected, according to E. V. Clark, United States 
supervisor of the forest, who was a visitor in Little Rock 
Tueslay. The deal for the white oak has been closed 
with the E, L. Cotton Stave Co., of Hot Springs, and 
the Chess & Wymond Stave Co., of Louisville, Ky. The 
consideration was approximately $25,000, or $5 a thou- 
sand feet. : 

The timber will be cut and made into rough staves in 
the forest and will then be shipped to the factories of 
the two companies, where the staves will be finished. 
The two companies have three saw and planing mills in 
the forest and each company has virtually 2,500,000 feet 
of the timber to be cut. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Oct. 18 to Oct. 24, inclusive, eight vessels brought 
-05,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—430,000 feet—was carried by the 
Steamer J, W. Stephenson, from Escanaba, Mich. The next 
larsest cargo—402,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Vuctler, from Empire, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: j 

Oct, 18—Steamer W. J. Carter, Rapid River, Mich., 224,000 


eet 


Oct. 19—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 353,000 
fect ; steamer N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 347,000 feet. 


feet, : 
r oe 21—Steamer T. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich.,348,000 
_ Oct. 24—Steamer W. J. Carter, Manistee, Mich., 221,000 
feet; steamer I. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 430,000 
feet; steamer Mueller, Empire, Mich., 402,000 feet. 





“ict. 20—Schooner J. V. Taylor, Thompson, Mich., 180,000" 





LUMBER STEAMER MARSHALL F. BUTTERS SINKING IN LAKE ERIE, NEAR CLEVELAND, FRIDAY, oct. 20. 


steamer Billings, which fortunately stood by, taking off all the 
crew except the wheelman. The accompanying illustration 
shows the Marshall F. Butters just before it disappeared be- 
low the water. The picture, which was taken from the deck 
of the steamer Billings, shows lumber which was on deckload 
cn the Marshall F. Butters floating around on the water's 
surface. The lath load was in the hold of the boat. 

The greatest loss of life occurred when two other boats not 
connected with the lumber carrying trade went down. One was 
the steamer Merida, and so far as is known not a man of the 
crew of twenty-three survived. The other boat was the whale- 
back steamer James B. Colgate, and when that boat went down 
the toll of life was twenty-one men. Many of the bodies of 
the crew members of both boats were picked up by other 
steamers after the storm calmed. 

The Gulf storm took as its toll the steamer L. Edward 
Hines, which was owned by the Otis Manufacturing Co., of 
New Orleans. Sixteen members of the crew of that ship, 
including Capt. F. M. McKeige, jr., of New York, went down 
when the steamer sank in the Caribbean sea, forty-five miles 
east of Belize, British Honduras, in the tropical hurricane 
on Oct. 15. Only three members of that crew were saved. 
The steamer formerly belonged to the Hamilton Transporta- 
tion Co., of Chicago, having been purchased by that company 
from the Edward Hines Lumber Co, The boat was sold a few 
months ago to the Otis Manufacturing Co. by the Hamilton 
Transportation Co. at a fancy figure, the price being high on 
account of the need of cargoes in deep sea trade, due to a lack 
of tonnage brought about by the war. 





IS SATISFIED WITH CHOICE OF CAREER 


A Chicago young man who cast aside city opportunities to 
engage in the retail lumber business in a smaller center is 
Fred L. Ward, who now conducts a retail yard at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. The accompanying illustration shows the new 
yard and office in a partly completed state. 

Mr. Ward has now been in business for five months, and 
his is the fifth yard in the enterprising small city. The yard 
is located at Second Avenue and Boone Street, three blocks 
from the postoffice, and a spur of the Chicago & Great West- 

















LUMBBR YARD AND OFFICE OF F. L. WARD, MAR- 
SHALLTOWN, IOWA 


ship of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which was recently formed. 
i Several applicants were inter- 
viewed, but no decision as to 
appointment was made. Just 
as soon as a secretary is 
chosen it is expected that the 
work of the organization will 
be more actively promoted. 
One of the first tasks of the 
new secretary will be to at- 
tend as many conventions of 
retail lumber dealers during 
January and February as pos- 
sible and explain to the re- 
tailers the purposes of the 
new organization. As outlined 
previously in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the new associa- 
tion was primarily organized 
to root out dishonest prac- 
tices in the trade and take a 
progressive stand in many 
other matters of interest to 
retailers of lumber. 

Those who attended this 
conference were Mr. Hines, 
Fred J. Robinson, of Detroit, 
Mich., president; Julius Sei- 
del, of St. Louis, first vice 
president; J. V. O’Brien, of 
Cleveland, temporary secre- 
tary, and John Claney, of Chicago, who is treasurer of the 
organization, 


POWDER PLANTS TO MANUFACTURE DYES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Government officials are 
deeply interested in the announcement of the Du Pont 
Powder Co. and the Aetna Explosives Co. that these con- 
cerns have completed arrangements to turn all their 
auxiliary plants into dye works after the European war. 
The arrangements were perfected with the aid of F. D. 
Norton, dye expert of the Department of Commerce. 

The Du Pont and Aetna companies are two of the 
largest corporations engaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions. Both have built up great new auxiliary plants to 
meet the demand of European belligerents for powder 
and munitions of all kinds. 


Changes necessary in plant and machinery to convert 
the munitions factories into dye-making establishments 
are comparatively few, as virtually the same raw mate- 
rials and intermediates gre used for explosives as in dye- 
making. 

It is believed by officials of the Government that such 
expansion of the dye industry in this country by compa- 
nies of large means will put it beyond the possibility 
of being crushed by German competition after the war. 
Until the outbreak of the war Germany dominated the 
dyestuffs market. The superiority of the German prod- 
uct, evolved thru a period of fifty years, was and still 
is conceded. 





As a rule the big new munition plants were constructed 
on the theory that at prevailing prices they would pay 
for themselves. Contracts were figured on this scale. 
Consequently most of the new construction was made on 
a permanent basis. After the war these plants necessar- 
ily must follow other lines, and the big concerns and 
many of the smaller ones have developed plans to this 
end. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING!IS MAKING PROGRESS 


According to a report of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce private shipyards in this country 
on Oct. 1 had contracts for the construction of 417 
steel merchant vessels of 1,454,270 gross tons. On 
June 30 Lloyd’s Register reported 439 steel merchant 
vessels of 1,540,118 gross tons under construction in 
British shipyards. The American returns cover con- 
tracts on work which has not been started, but the 
Lloyd report covers only vessels upon which actual 
construction was under- way. During September the 
American shipyards finished nineteen steel merchant 
vessels of 40,608 gross tons and made new contracts 
for forty-seven steel vessels of 208,686 gross tons, about 
half of which are for Norwegian owners. 
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SEATTLE 


THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 








SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 


PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 











¥ Revive Mill Construction by Using 7 
Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 
Hemlock Shingles 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 





Tell us your needs today. 


Vance Lumber Co., Wa” 


& Sales Representatives, Paget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. 








SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Atlas Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
L and 
4 Red Cedar Shingles 














Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in : > 
Straight or Mixed Cars 
of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimension— 


Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding 
oan Fir Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles. 


John D. Collins 
Lumber Co. 
White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Oct. 23.—Prices of practically every line of lumber during 
the last three weeks in this city have increased from $1 to 
$1.50 a thousand, and in some cases the increase has been $2 
and upward a thousand. Yellow pine is practically out of the 
market on account of the inability of the southern mills to 
get cars for shipments. Hemlock has been substituted largely 
for the yellow pine and this is hard to move and high priced. 
Dealers expect that much of the hemlock now being cut will 
demand still higher prices next spring. A sufficiently large 
amount of other brands of lumber is being shipped into this 
section of the country from the South in gondola cars, but 
the dealers prefer box cars. 

Grand Rapids yardmen have not yet made any material 
advance in the retail prices, but it is thought they will be 
unable to operate much longer at a profit if conditions do not 
change. ; 

A. M. Manning, of the Felger Lumber & Timber Co., re- 
cently made a trip of inspection of conditions at the mills in 
northern Wisconsin and reports that prices on everything are 
high, including labor. Harness and practically all equipment 
used in logging camps are much higher this year than for a 
number of years. The demand for lumber is good, but the 
ear shortage is having a marked effect. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 24.—Owing to the superior advantages enjoyed by 
Memphis in railroad rates and transportation facilities, 
coupled with the fact that hickory is quite plentiful in this 
section, the Kelsey Wheel Co., of Detroit, has decided upon 
the early removal of its plant to Memphis for consolidation 
with the big branch plant that has been operated here for 
several years. The branch plant at Memphis is one of the 
largest of its kind in the entire country, with daily output 
of 2,200 sets of automobile wheels. It buys about 25,000,000 
feet of hickory yearly. 

The removal of the offices of the Ferguson-Palmer Co. 
(Inc.), from Paducah, Ky., to Memphis has been completed 
and the officials of the company are now comfortably in- 
stalled in their new quarters in the Exchange Building here. 
Mr. Palmer has moved his family to Memphis and they now 
occupy the new handsome home recently acquired on the 
Speedway just off Madison Avenue. Frank B. Robertson is 
in charge of the selling end of the business and will conduct 
this from the offices at Memphis. The big mill of the com- 
pany at Houlka, Miss., is being operated on full time and the 
company reports a good demand for hardwood lumber of all 
kinds. 

The further sensational advance in the price of cotton, 
which now brings from $115 to $160 a bale, exclusive of the 
seed, has further stimulated the demand for cut-over lands 
thru outright purchase as well as on a rental basis. Boll 
weevils have done so much damage in the lower two-thirds of 
Mississippi that there has been a large movement of farmers 
from that territory to northern Mississippi and to Arkansas, 
with the result that the best demand for cut-over lands is 
in the latter sections. Nelson H. Walcott, president of the 
L. H. Gage Lumber Co. and the Critten Lumber Co., Earl, 
Ark., is on his annual trip of inspection. In view of condi- 
tions he has found here, he has withdrawn 8,000 acres of cut- 
over lands from the market. He believes that much higher 
prices will be seen for these lands later and he does not care 
to dispose of them at current quotations. Others are ad- 
vancing their selling price as well as their rental basis and 
present indications are that lumber interests who own cut- 
over lands in the territory in question will profit very hand- 
somely by the increased demand resulting from abnormal 
prices being received for cotton. A bale of cotton grown in 
this section, together’ with the seed, is worth as much as 
$140 to $200 a bale, the highest prices by far seen since the 
period immediately following the closing of the Civil War. 

The Moline Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark., is completing plans 
for building a hardwood mill between Malvern and Camden 
on the branch of the Rock Island system connecting these 
points. It will have a capacity of 25,000 feet a day and will 
have the advantage of being located very close to the timber- 
land holdings of the company. Logs from this property here- 
tofore have been hauled to Malvern but they will in the 
future be developed at this more conveniently located plant. 
Necessary facilities for the accommodation of employees have 
been provided. 

John W. McClure, president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, left Memphis Saturday evening for 
Washington, where he will aid the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in selecting five commissioners who will 
go to Europe for the purpose of investigating conditions bear- 
ing on the overseas market for lumber and forest products 
in behalf of those who desire to cater to the foreign trade. 

While in Washington Mr. McClure will call on the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission and personally 
present to him the resolutions adopted at the car shortage 
conference of lumbermen held here Oct. 20. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 23.—Strength is the chief feature of the lumber trade 
in Columbus and central Ohio territory. This is true in both 
the yellow pine and in the hardwood trade. Dealers are buy- 
ing more liberally, fearing a famine in case the car shortage 
becomes more pronounced. ‘ 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for all varieties and grades of hardwoods with 
quotations well maintained. 

Millworkers and manufacturers of doors and sash are still 
having an active trade as building projects are going forward. 
Prices are firm. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Oct. 24.—A sharp advance in prices of low grade lumber 
and box material has featured the local market during the last 
week, and a careful survey of conditions indicates a feeling 
of optimism in all quarters, Low grade poplar and cotton- 
wood have been advanced from 10 to 15 percent on all lists and 
practically all items have stiffened in price owing to the brisk 
demand from consuming factories. 

No relief from the car shortage so far has been felt and in 
fact the tension has become more aggravated than ever, so 
that supplies are at a low ebb in local yards, with shipments 
from rural. mills at rare intervals. Only thru the medium 
of inbound cars have local dealers been able to handle the 
volume of orders received and altho there has been no mate- 
rial decrease in production at mill centers according to latest 
reports, in advance of that formerly noted, the replenishment 
of supplies continues to be a matter of grave concern. 

Calls from furniture manufacturers for walnut stock have 


been in large volume since those factories have gone ip 
heavily for use of this wood, both as basis and finishing mate. 
rial and the higher grades of oak on that account are not in 
as great demand as heretofore, The lower grades, however 
are active, as is the case of all such stock, and many dealers 
report that the demand is actually greater than the supply, 
with the result that a number of items have been advanceg 
sharply on the lists. 

Building operations are booming and the yardmen have a}j 
the business they can handle in interior finishing supplies, 
while flooring stock is quoted in advance of former prices. In 
general the local situation is eminently satisfactory, and jg 
loading facilities were to be had the volume of business woul 
more than justify the optimistic forecasts made during the 


early fall. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 23.—The C. W. Tunis Lumber Co. has moved its office 
from Ashland, Ky., to Cincinnati, maintaining offices at 502 
Bell Block. Mr. Tunis, who for the last year has been asso- 
ciated with the Probst Lumber Co., of this city, as manager of 
the hardwood department, has severed his connections with 
that company and has again assumed charge of the C. W, 
Tunis company. 

There is no great change in the conditions of the lumber 
market of this city and the surrounding territory. A fair 
volume of business is being done, and altho there has been 
some decline in the wholesale distributive movement during 
the last few weeks, due to the car scarcity, yet for the year 
to date the receipts of lumber in this market are approxi- 
mately 11,000 cars more than during the same period of 
1915 and about 8,500 cars more than for the same time in 
1914. 

The recent marked improvement in the white oak situation 
continues, while the movement of poplar and of red gum 
are on the increase. These three woods are far and away 
the market leaders, altho there has been considerable better- 
ment in others. Prices all around are firm to higher and 
quotations are closely adhered to on most all lines. 

The statistical department of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce has issued a report on the furniture trade that 
bears out well what has been said from time to time in this 
correspondence about the industry here during the last year, 
The best improvement in the trade over 1915 was in the early 
months, when up to May 1 the shipments from the factories 
here were 40 percent greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1915. Up to Oct. 1 the shipments were far ahead 
of 1914 and about 24 percent greater than during the same 
period of 1915. At the present rate of movement and volume 
of factory operations it is predicted that there will in the 
remainder of the year be a return to first of the year figures, 
The factories continue to be liberal buyers of lumber and are 
preparing for full operations during the remainder of the year, 
in fact far into 1917. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 25.—Demand for practically all grades of lumber is 
above the average for the season. Building continues active 
and the wood consuming plants are unusually busy. Consider- 
able hickory is being used in vehicle manufacturing plants and 
such industries report that heavy orders have been booked. 
Furniture plants are in the midst of a busy season and many 
companies are not seeking orders, as their plants have been 
working at capacity for weeks. 

The veneer industries in and near Indianapolis continue 
active. A large supply of logs is on hand, but more mahogany 
is badly needed to fill orders that have been received for ship- 
ment early in the year. Demand for oaks for interior finishing 
and cabinet work has fallen off materially on account of the 
widespread substitution of red gum. Prices are steady. 


PBL II II IDI SDS 


ESTABLISH BRANCH FORESTRY OFFICE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—It has been decided to estab- 
lish a State forestry office in western Massachusetts for 
the convenience of timberland owners in that section. 
C. R. Atwood, a graduate of the University of Maine and 
of the efficient forestry school of that institution who has 
been an assistant in the Boston office of Deputy State 
Forester Paul D. Kneeland, has been selected for the 
position. He will have headquarters in Springfield. It 
is believed that thru this new office prospective thinnings 
and scientific lumbering jobs, which are undertaken in 
part for the immediate utilization of the matured or 
undesirable trees, and in part for the improvement of the 
forest lands, may be supervised more efficiently and eco- 
nomically than thru the Boston office. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. Number of patent and name of inventor should 
be stated when ordering: 


aaa Lock joint flooring. James W. Gray, Tacoma, 


ash. 

1,201,410. Attachment for wood barking machines. Albert 
R. Wilkinson, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Bolt sawing machine. Wallace W. Stoddard, 


Me. 
1,201,696. Rotary woodworking cutter. William E. Ceder- 
holm, Rainier, Ore. : 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The N. Ludington Co., of Marinette, Wis., has sold 20 forties 
of timberland in Marinette County to Alfond Geldmeyer, of 
Norway, Mich. The pine has been logged but the pulpwood, 
hardwood and cedar remaining will be cut by the new ownel, 
who will open camps at once. 





Frank King, of Vancouver, B. C., has bought from the 


- Vedder River Shingle Co., of Chilliwack, B. C., the expensive 


cedar limits in West Vancouver. There are over 100,000,000 
feet of timber on the limits. The new owner intends to erect 
a sawmill and shingle mill having a capacity of 350,000 
shingles daily. 


The George D. Prescott Lumber Co. has sold timberland in 
Canada to Arthur Culligan for $65,000. 
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| CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 23.—There has been little change in the situation as 
regards the lumber trade lately, except a gradual stiffening of 
prices, which principally affects special lines of white pine 
and spruce. Wide stock in these woods is becoming scarce. 
The main demand at present is for box making and manufac- 
turing, as building continues quiet, much large construction 
which was in contemplation having been postponed owing to 
shortage of labor and material, A steady demand for lumber 
for shell boxes is assured for some time by the receipt of 
further orders from the British Government for shells to the 
amount of $60,000,000. Operators are still conservative in 
their pians for the winter’s cut-of logs and are not apparently 
influenced to any extent by the prospects of a greatly enlarged 
market in Europe and the United States in the near future. 
The extent to which they are handicapped by labor shortage 
is indicated by the estimate that fully three-fourths of the 
experienced lumbermen have enlisted in the Forestry bat- 
talions recruited for work overseas. The labor situation, 
however, is slightly improving with the return to the East of 
many who had gone West to assist in harvesting the crops. 

Samuel L. Wilson, recently head shipper for the Riordan 
Pulp & Paper Co. at its Calumet (Que.) mills, and a thoroly 
experienced lumberman, has received the appointment of 
lieutenant in the Two Hundred and Forty-second Forestry 
Battalion for service overseas. 

Colonel Pelletier, agent general for Quebee Province in 
London, is returning to Canada in connection with a project 
for the development of Quebec timber lands by returned sol- 
diers. It is stated that $2,000,000 has been subscribed by 








British capitalists fer the purchase of wooded areas, which ° 


will be cleared of timber and pulpwood and opened for settle- 


‘as ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Oct. 23.—During the quarter year ended Sept. 30 the value 
of forest products shipped from St. John to, United States 
ports was $457,531.14, compared with $423,753.70 in the 
corresponding period last year.. The chief items were: Long 
lumber, $247,061.76 ; wood pulp, $129,977.46 ; pulpwood, $12,- 
308.25; lath, $65,270.21. ‘The small balance was made up of 
shingles, staves and ship’s knees. The sawmills in the city 
and Province are still busy and the markets are fairly satis- 
factory. 

There has been a material change in the lumber situation 
in New Brunswick during the last month or so. It is now an- 
nounced that the smaller operators in the southern part of the 
Province will cut as many logs as last year. From the 
Miramichi comes word that the cut will be 90,000,000 feet 
or more, compared with less than 70,000,000 feet last year. 
On the St. John River there is more uncertainty because of 
scarcity of labor. 

While skilled labor is scarce it is probable that a consider- 
able number of French-Canadians will be brought to the camps 
and they are regarded as good woodsmen. Foreign labor may 
also be employed to some extent, as recruiting for the army 
in France has taken many from the native crews of former 
years, and new units are.constantly being recruited. Some 
woodsmen from Nova Scotia came to St. John last week to 
go into one of the camps not far from St. John. 

Stocks of spruce deals in England are not as large as they 
were a year ago, and deliveries are fair, but considerable 
quantities are stored on shippers’ account. Ocean freights are 
as high as ever. The regular winter steamship season opens 
at St. John next month, and considerable quantities of lumber 
will be shipped by the regular liners during the next five or 


six months, 
OTTAWA, ONT. 


Oet. 24.—The low water situation continues and still inter- 
feres with the mills as well as with logging operations. Some 
mills in the Ottawa Valley have been forced to close down be- 
cause of a shortage of logs. The Colonial sawmill at Pembroke 
has 20,000,000 feet of logs lying in the river that it can not 
reach. It is employing 100 men in the shipping department, 
however, Generally the lumber trade is satisfactory, with a 
fair amount of consumption, but manufacturers are limiting 
the production owing to the lack of help. The outlook is for a 
largely lessened output this fall and winter. With short 
stocks and stiffening demand the prices are going up rapidly. 
Then the additional pay to Jumbermen adds to the troubles of 
the manufacturers. 

There is some talk of a committee of Canadian lumbermen 
meeting a committee of British authorities with the object of 
developing Europe as a market for Canadian timber products. 
Some trial orders are now on the way. This move follows the 
idea of the sending of the forestry battalions to England, 
where they are operating at Castle Douglas, Dalbeattie, Grand- 
town, Nairn and Kirkconnel. in Scotland, in Devonshire, at 
Virginia Water, one of the beauty spots near London, and in 


Tolaa 
aes, 


Among the inquiries received at the Trade and Commerce 
Department this week is one from an Italian merchant who is 
Seeking building lumber, also box lumber for packing fruit. 
Another call has come for spruce in large quantities for the 
making of aeroplanes. This is the second from England. A 
British firm asks for quotations on hickory poles and another 
for hox shooks in 10,000 lots. South Africa is another market 
looking to Canada for lumber, an Orange Free State firm seek- 
ing prices on pine, spruce, poplar and ash boards, deals, three- 
ply boards, doors, windows, mouldings, mantel pieces, and 
building material. : 

According to the trade reports for the year ended last July 
the Canadian imports in wood and manufactures thereof 
amounted to $9,650,244, of which $9,251,617 came from the 
United States. Canada’s trade with the Untied States in 
oe of all sorts in the same period totaled $464,305,- 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 23.—The lumbering business is very busy in western 
Canada just now, especially with the country retail yards that 
are doing a roaring trade. Inquiries from head offices of 
line yard concerns bring forth the reply that business has 
never been better and that the ‘retailers in many instances 
are being paid in cash for large orders. 

An interesting forecast was made by the building inspector 
of Winnipeg regarding building prospects for 1917, when he 
Said > “What has been done during the current year exceeded 
th, xbectations, and from all that I have heard, I believe 

hat next year will be at least as active, as a great number of 
new buildings will be needed. Speculative building of resi- 


dences has ceased, but many private individuals are putting 
up homes for their own use. Considerable new warehouses 
will be required to take care of the growing wholesale trade 
of Winnipeg.” 

The market for shingles is increasing, and is now bringing 
the highest figures quoted for some time. The lumber trade 
all thru the country is booming, but the labor seems to be of a 
roving nature, and it is difficult to keep a crew of men working 
in one place any length of time. Business is being seriously 
hampered as a result. 

An important transaction in lumbering circles in western 
Canada was consummated when Robert Dollar, head of the 
Canadian Dollar Co. (Ltd.), bought the sawmill equipment of 
the Ruskin mill. He intends to manufacture lumber for ex- 
port thru Vancouver. The mill, which was built and formerly 
operated by the E. H. Heaps Lumber Co, (Ltd.), is one of the 
large modern mills in the Coast district with a capacity of 
100,000 feet of lumber and 500,000 shingles a day. 


OBITUARY 


SAMUEL ADAMS McNEELY.—A pioneer lumberman of 
southeastern Texas, Samuel Adams McNeely, 64 years old, 
and a native of Missouri, died Oct. 21 at Beaumont, Tex. 
Interment was made at Houston under the auspices of the 
Houston Elks’ Lodge, of which he was an active member. 
Mr. McNeely built the old sawmill at Colmesneil, Tex., 
and several small tram roads and the original Gulf, Beau- 
mont & Kansas City Railroad from Beaumont to San 
Augustine for John Henry Kirby. This line is now a 
part of the Santa Fe system. For the last fourteen years 
until recently” he had charge of the tie and piling 
department of the Kirby Lumber Co., making his head- 
quarters at Beaumont, Silsbee and other southeastern 
Texas points. He was considered one of the best timber 
estimaters in the lumber belt. 

The honorary pallbearers at the funeral were John H. Kirby, 
Capt. Tom. F. Waties, George M. Bailey, James Shelton, 
Thomas H. Stone and F. A. Helbig. The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Houston contributed a floral wreath and many of the local 
lumbermen attended the funeral. 

















Cc. H. LOVELL.—The death of C. H. Lovell, of Coati- 
cook, Quebec, an extensive lumber dealer, occurred Oct. 
17. He was elected to the Canadian House of Commons 
in 1908 as representative for Stanstead County, Quebec, 
and retained that position until his death. 


RUFUS T. SHUMWAY.—A well known lumberman and 
former selectman of Orange, Mass., Rufus T. Shumway 
died recently at the age of 76. He had been in the lum- 
ber business for the last fifteen years and was a member 
of Orange Masonic Order, Aleppo Temple, Boston. He is 
survived by four children. 





E. L. FURNESS.—Indiana lost one of its pioneer lum- 
bermen last week in the death of E. L. Furness, of Michi- 
gan City. He was 84 years old and prominent in the 
lumber industry until a short time ago. He is survived 
by six children. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Hovuston, Tex., Oct. 23.—After years of litigation the suits 
of the Thompson & Ford Lumber Co. to recover damages from 
E. A. Frost and other stockholders of the Kelly Land & Lum- 
ber Co., now dissolved, was settled in the Sixty-first district 
court last week, the defendants paying $175,000. The suits 
involved title to 30,000 acres of yellow pine timberlands in 
three east Texas counties—Liberty, Hardin and Jefferson— 
and the plaintiffs claimed damages of $500,000,- the amount 
which they paid for the land. After the transfer of the prop- 
erty first to the Star & Crescent Lumber Co. under warranty 
deeds and by them to the plaintiffs, it developed that deeds 
to 10,000 acres of the land had been previously given to the 
Houston Oil Co. In 1907 the latter company filed an inter- 
vention in the Federal court to recover for timber cutting on 
this 10,000 acres and for the land itself and a judgment was 
rendered against Thompson and Ford. The present two suits 
were then brought against Frost and others, which were 
settled as stated above. There are about 50,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine on the 10,000 acres. The title to the remaining 
20,000 acres was found to be good and was not disputed. 














NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 24.—A number of Nashville lumber- 
men were caught in the assignment of John M. Smith, at 
Dickson, Tenn., the losses of the local operators aggregating 
$7,000. W. H. McMurray, cashier of the Dickson bank, has 
been appointed receiver for the firm, but a committee of Nash- 
ville creditors has been appointed to confer at once with the 
receiver with a view to determining to their satisfaction as 
to the method of winding up the affairs. In the bill of as- 
signment the liabilities are placed at $71,000 and assets at 
$118,000. Mr. Smith claims that he is entirely solvent but 
temporarily embarrassed for lack of ready cash. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. 24.—The Keith Lumber Co., of this 
city and other lumber interests won a distinct victory Oct. 
20 when an instructed verdict for the defendants was returned 
by a jury in the district court of Hardin County in the case 
of L. Jones et al, v. Keith Lumber Co. et al. This was a suit 
to try title to the Elisha Duncan league in Hardin County. 
The entire league of land was involved and it is covered with 
valuable virgin timber. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 24.—Under decree of the Federal 
court, entered in the case of the Central Hardwood Lumber 
Co., bankrupt, certain tracts of land in St. Martin Parish 
aggregating upward of 3,000 acres, together with the com- 
pany’s mill, hotel etc. will be sold at public auction on Oct. 
26 at this city in the New Orleans Real Estate Exchange. 


NorTH MILWAUKED, WIS., Oct. 24.—An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed against the Schneider Furni- 
ture Co., in the United States District Court at Milwaukee 
oe creditors. The company manufactures extension 
ables. 








CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Oct. 23.—King Lumber Co. ; receiver 
appointed. J. P. Hawkins, jr., and Joel M. Cochran have been 
speeaces receivers under a bond of $70,000. 
given as $159,410, and liabilities of $143,201. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 24.—Helena Lumber Co. (Inc.) at 
Levis Spur, La.; petition in bankruptcy. The company has 
listed_assets at $29,077 and liabilities $30,684, of which 
$7,365 represents unsecured claims. 


The assets are 





The American Compound Door Co., 2031 South Morgan 
Street, Chicago; petition in bankruptcy. 





NorFoLK, VaA., Oct. 23.—Henry Mayo Box Co.; petition in 
bankruptcy. : 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Oct. 23.—In the circuit court here Oct. 21 
an order was made in the matter‘’of the receivership of the 
Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.) for another payment to the cred- 
itors of the company, this payment being about $120,000, or 
10 percent on the original indebtedness. The sale of timber- 
jands and city property and the disposal of outside interests, 


























The Stamp 
of Approval 


that relieves the buyer of a 
lot of responsibility. When you 
want high quality, first-class mill- 
work and dependable grades in 


Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 








Send us your orders. We always 

have a good assortment of stock on 
hand from which to fill orders and 
specialize in car and cargo shipments. 


Let us prove our service 
on your next order. 





Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 


SALES AGENTS: 
HERBERT D. BLACKFORD, 
Chicago, Lilinois. 


CHAS. H. DITEWIG 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Introducing— 


The Western Lumber 
Sales Company 


Wholesalers of 


- WESTERN LUMBER 


Our Aim—To provide a safe, | Our Specialty—Shorts and 
sane and satisfactory distribu- | Odds and Ends of all sorts. 
tion of Lumber Products. 


We would be pleased to receive your Inquiries and Invite Correspondence. 


The Western Lumber Sales Company 
The 42 Story L. C. Smith Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 































































































“Why go East fora Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?”’ 













We Manufacture 
Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 
on Short Notice 





Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill Co., 
Seattle, Wash., Smokeless and Sparkless. 


Seattle Boiler Works, satis Wish. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209, 
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none of which were essential to the operation of the business, 
assisted in providing funds for the purpose. 





CEDARTOWN, Ga., Oct. 23.—Cedartown Lumber Co. ; receiver 
appointed. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, Pa., Oct. 24.—A. Buch’s Sons Co. ; receiver 
appointed. 


PORTLAND, ARK., Oct. 23.—American Forest Co.; petition in 


bankruptcy. 
HYMENEAL 


HARTLEY-PAINE.—Members of two prominent Wis- 
consin families were principals Saturday evening, Oct. 21, 
in the marriage of Ralph R. Hartley, son of C. H. Hartley, 
general manager of the Wisconsin & Northern Railroad, 
and Miss Lucy Bonney Paine, daughter of Edward W. 
Paine, secretary of the Paine Lumber Co. The marriage 
took place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Paine, 870 
Algoma Street, Oshkosh, with Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
pastor of the First Congregational church officiating. 
After Dec. 1 Mr. and Mrs. Hartley will be at home at 400 
Algoma Street, Oshkosh. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 










30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


guarantees the prompt shipping of your 
Rush orders for anything in 


- Douglas Fir 


Try us next time and let us prove by actual per- 
formance that here is the place to get Quality and 
ervice. 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. J, Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr.. Mgr. West Dept.) 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


# J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO.. Inc. @ 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., 











PORTLAND, ORE. 





Oo aor a a 00 a aananang 
Oregon Timber  Saii Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 



















A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 


SRE TEE KE es Vest ORR 
BEL Wed Lock Sack oud ¥ 
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Rates, 





and up. 








LIN FOREST LAND #33 tun2ted poems that have 
? BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH ice, postpaid, $1.25 


third edition. 


Auyerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















BUSINESS CHANGES. 


CALIFORNIA. Emeryville—The Emeryville Planing 
Mill Co. has been succeeded by the Emeryville Lumber 
& Mill Co. 

Los Angeles—The C. D. Bridges Lumber Co. is out of 
business here. 

Requa—The Seeley & Keating Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

GEORGIA. Covington—Lunsford & Adams (Inc.) have 
been succeeded by S. H. Adams. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Dorsey Johnson Timber Co. 
has removed its headquarters to Fort Smith, Ark. 

Chicago—The Schiffmann Bros. Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Carl Schiffmann Lumber Co. . 

INDIANA. New Castle—Charles J. Elliott should read 
the Ridge Lumber Yard, Charles J. Elliott, owner. 

New Albany—The Roberts & Conner Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $35,000 to $52,000. ; 

Peru—The United Refrigerator Co. has moved to Rich- 
mond. 


IOWA. Jamaica—The Philips C. Dennis Co. has been 
succeeded by Dalbey & Hardwick. 

Nodaway—W. D. Jarman has been succeeded by the 
Green Bay Lumber Co., having headquarters at Des 
Moines. 

KANSAS. Liberal—The Wilson Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Equity Exchange Association. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—The Capital Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Delta Lumber Co., of New 
Orleans. 

Plaquemine—The cypress mill plant and_ equipment 
formerly owned by John A. Barbey on Bayou Plaquemine, 
has been acquired by the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis. The purchasers will make im- 
provements, including a practically new mill equipped to 
cut hardwoods of all available species. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Ball Reiss & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Reiss Body Co. 

MINNESOTA. Hibbing—The Hibbing Lumber Co. has 
ee by the Northern Lumber & Coal Co., of 

uluth. 


MISSISSIPPI. Montrose—L. G. Sears, of the Arkomiss 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and a stockholder of the 
Tallahatta Lumber Co., Montrose, has leased the Mont- 
rose mill and is operating it under the name of the 
Montrose Saw Mill Co. R. M. Wood, secretary and treas- 
urer, who has been manager at Montrose is now located 
with the Tallahatta Lumber Co., at Halsell, Ala. 

MISSOURI. Cainesville—F. M. Roberts has been suc- 
ceeded by Diury & Casteel. 

St. Louis—G. C. Griffith has retired from the Walsh- 
Griffith Tie & Lumber Co., but the business will be con- 
tinued by P. R. Walsh, president of the company, as the 
Walsh Tie & Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Lebanon—S. A. Austin has been suc- 
ceeded by the Sheets Lumber Co., of Beaver City. 

Omaha—The Prairie State Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness here. 

OHIO. Findlay—The Findlay Carriage Co. is out of 
business here. 

TEXAS. Celeste—The Adams Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Celeste Lumber Co. 

Coleman—The J. P. Dodson Lumber Co. has sold its 
yards and grounds to the South Texas Lumber Co. The 
latter company will establish a wholesale yard here. 
eee & Braly have been succeeded by Neale 
ew oe, 

Port Arthur—The Conrad-Stout Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by J. C. Stout. 


WASHINGTON. Goldendale—W. C. Klatt has been 
succeeded by O. Swanson. 

Tonasket—The Tonasket Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Huntington Hard- 
wood Co., formerly the National Interior Finish Co., has 
been reorganized and officials announce the size of the 
plant will be doubled and a new dry kiln added. The 
authorized capital has been increased from $50,000 to 
$100,000. The new officers are: C. T. Thurmond, presi- 
dent; A. B. Neighborgall, vice president; Dr. A. K. Kes- 
sler, treasurer; W. W. Smith, secretary and A. J. Lacy, 
general manager. 

WISCONSIN. Casco - Forestville - Maplewood—Charles 
Goodman, of Menomonie, Wis., has sold his yards at the 
above places to the Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., of Wa- 
tertown, Wis. 

La Crosse—Notice of dissolution has been filed by the 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co. The mill of the company 
was closed down nearly twenty years ago. The Sawyer & 
Austin Lumber Co. has been owned by the Cargill Securi- 
ties Co., of Minneapolis, since the death of the late 
W. W. Cargill. : 

Morris—Nelson Hull will remove his mill to Eland. 

Rhinelander—The Brown Land & Lumber Co., which 
recently bought the sawmill of the Brown Bros. Lumber 
Co., has leased the mill to Lee Bros., of Rice Lake, Wis., 
who will saw lumber on a contract basis. Operations 
will be started about Jan. 1. 

Superior—The Hibbing Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Northern Lumber & Coal Co., of Duluth, Minn. 

Tomahawk—The Mohr Lumber Co., of Wausau, has 
bought the old Bradley No. 2 mill and veneer plant of the 
Tomahawk Veneer Box Co. The new owners will equip 
the mill completely and reopen it before Jan. 1, as they 
have from ten to fifteen years’ supply of standing timber 
in the vicinity. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Robert Dollar, of 
the Canadian Dollar Co. (Ltd.), has bought the sawmill 
equipment of the Ruskin Lumber Co. and will manufac- 
ture lumber for export. The capacity of the mill is 
100,000 feet of lumber a day and 500,000 shingles. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


_ ILLINOIS. Chicago—Kelly Major & Sowers Co. has 
incorporated to wholesale lumber etc., with offices at 122 
South Michigan Avenue. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Dodds Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated under same name with an authorized capital 
of $50,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Revonah Lake Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $5,000; A. Pohlman, H. A. Elflein 
and H. E. Kappauf. 

_ Waverly—Southern Pine Sales Corporation, author- 
izerd capital $100,000; Edward T. Magoffin, Howard A. 
Fluckinger and Phillip S. Hill. 

Salamanca—Morrimack Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $50,000; Frank Morrison, president; John B. Mc- 
Cabe; vice president; Thomas McCabe, treasurer, and 
J. A. Smith, secretary. The company will manufacture 
and wholesale lumber, with headquarters in this cify. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore—Swannanoa Lumber & 
Flume Co., authorized capital $25,000; I. E. L. Gaston, 
D. H. Gaston and W. C. Pryor. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


OHIO. Piqua—United States Handle Export Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; H. Lee Bassett, William F. Bas- 
sett, A. Kahn, William Cook Rogers and Charles H. Bar- 
nett. 

OKLAHOMA. Eldorado—Walker Coal & Lumber Co,, 
authorized capital $5,000; S. E. Walker, U. G. Wighsonger 
and J. E. Bordermon. 

Oklahoma—Grant-Sprague Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; H. W. Sprague, C. A. Dodge and L. B. Grant, 

Wewoka—Sturgeon-Elliott Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $20,000; A. D. Norvell, J.P. Stringfield, O. J. McCann 
and others. 

OREGON. Portland—Standifer Clarkson Co. has incor- 
porated to manufacture lumber. 

TENNESSEE. Kingston Springs—Volunteer Stave 
Co., authorized capital $2,500; J. E. Nesbitt, William Nes- 
bitt, Isaac T. Robertson and others. 

TEXAS. Eldorado—Walker Coal & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000. : 

Waco—Waco Cooperage Co. has incorporated; J. Wer- 
nett, J. C. Owyn and Abe Bross. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Yerrek Logging Co., author- 
ized capital $40,000; A. S. Kerry, Frank B. Van Tuyl and 
John H. Powell. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Cypress Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $10,000. : ' 

Vancouver—Eagle Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
00. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon—Dominion & Western 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $30,000. The com- 
pany will carry on business as lumber dealers and dealers 
in builders’ supplies. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Trotter-Rankin Lumber 
Co. recently entered the wholesale yellow pine business, 

ARIZONA. Bisbee—The Worthington Lumber Co. hag 
begun the retail business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Atlas Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Co., 1758 North Rockwell Street, recently began manu- 
facturing pedestals etc. 4 

Chicago—The Novelty Furniture Co., 1436 Cherry Ave- 
nue, recently began manufacturing furniture. 

INDIANA. Hartford City—O. H. Tyndall & Co. recently 
began manufacturing automobile bow strips. 

KANSAS. Marion—J. C. Thomas & Co. are opening a 
lumber yard. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—C. A. Brown & Co., recently 
began the lumber business. 

Scottsville—L. H. Garrison & Co. recently began the 
lumber business. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—John E. Thorsell recently be- 
gan wholesaling lumber. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—F. W. Baird, 401 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, recently began the wholesale lumber 
business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Bentonia—The Gooch Bros. Lumber Co. 
recently began manufacturing hardwood lumber. 

Meridian—The Marshall Moore Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 


MONTANA. Springdale—The Perkins-Savage Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business here, with head- 
quarters at Billings. 

NEBRASKA. Orleans—C. A. Haulenbeck, formerly of 
Portland, Ore., is starting a retail lumber yard here. 

NEW JERSEY. Cranfcrd—Williams & Co. recently be- 
gan the commission lumber business. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Central Timber & Ex- 
port Co., 15 William Street, recently began exporting 
lumber. 

New York—Wood & Melvin (Inc.) recently began the 
wholesale lumber business, with offices at 66 Broad 
Street. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Oxford—The Jeffreys-Myers 
Manufacturing Co. recently began manufacturing lumber 
and box shooks. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Jamestown—A yard is being opened 
here by the Peoples Yard. 

OHIO. Adena—A. E. Stringer recently began the lum- 
ber business. 

Cleveland—George Huberty recently began manufac- 
turing bar and store fixtures. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Cresson—Brown & Thorpe have 
opened offices as lumber brokers. _ 

Everett—The Everett Planing Mill Co. recently began 
business. ; ae 

Johnstown—The Elk Valley Lumber Co. is organizing. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Abbeville—W. A. Lee recently 
entered the retail lumber b:usiness. 

TEXAS. Brownfield—Harris Higginbotham & Co. have 
begun the lumber business here, with branch at Roscoe. 

Brownfield—The A. G. McAdams Lumber Co, recently 
began business, with purchasing department at Houston. 

Skidmore—John F. Grant recently entered the retail 
business here, having headquarters at Houston. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—John A. Hieb has become owner 
of the plant recently vacated by the Northern Wood 
Products Co. and will operate the plant as a box factory. 
The new venture will be known as the John A. Hieb 
Manufacturing Co. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The I. G. McLean Lumber 
Co., of Nashville, Tenn., is considering establishing 2 
stave factory. 

Greensboro—The Southard Lumber Co., manufacturer 
of hardwoods and yellow pine, with branches at Aliceville, 
Ala., Harriman and Spring City, Tenn., and headquarters 
at Crossville, Tenn., is installing a first class planer and 
matcher here, where the company will also manufacture 
and wholesale shortleaf yellow pine. The company has 
one mill cutting with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet and 
shortly expects to have the second mill running at 40,90 
feet daily capacity. 

ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—Speice Bros. (T. M. & J. F. 
Speice). will building a factory, 40 by 80 feet, to cost 
$2,500, with a daily capacity of 60,000 hoops. Machinery 
costing $5,000 has been bought. : 0 

Mena—Ford Youncey has bought the timber on 1,60 
acres of land and plans to install a mill to manufacture 
hardwood into ax handles. ‘ 

INDIANA.  Indianapolis—The Hoosier Veneer Co. 15 
erecting a store house of frame which will be three stories 
high, 100 by 50 feet wide. H. E. Daugherty, president © 
the company, stated the building would be used for stor- 
ing large quantities of veneer. 

KENTUCKY. Kings Creek—Kelley Stamper, Roxana, 
has bought timber boundary and will install a stave mill. 

Whitesburg—A. C. Cundiff will install mills to develoP 
timber at Solomon Branch. 
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MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Jones & McComas Box 
Co. has bought a site at 1816-1824 Lancaster Street, on 
which it will build a plant and install machinery for 
manufacturing wooden boxes. Hugh H. Jones jr. is 
president and Walter P. McComas, secretary and treas- 


urfrederick—This city has decided upon a bond issue of 
$50,000 in denominations of $500 and $1,000 to secure the 
factory to be_erected by the Ebert Furniture Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The company erecting the factory 
pledges itself to expend a certain amount of money on 
the plant, which is expected to furnish employment for 
a large number of men. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Colon—John L. Thomas will es- 
tablish a sawmill with a daily capacity of 8,000 feet of 
lumber. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The E. E. Beck Lumber Co. has 
bought property near its present location and will erect 
a new plant. The company sold its property on Liberty 
Street, this city, to P. T. Baker & Son, who will erect a 
factory, 75 by 250 feet. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Work has been started for 
the foundation of the new factory to be erected by the 
Eau Claire Box & Crating Co. The plant is to be 80 by 
150 feet and will be ready for operation by Dec. 1, with a 
crew of 80 men. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Thornton—Fire of unknown origin caused 
a los of $18,000 when the warehouse of the Stout Lumber 
Co. here was destroyed Oct. 20. The loss is covered by 
insurance. Included in the loss were 115 bales of cotton 
and a quantity of groceries and other supplies for the 
company's store. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—About $8,500 damage was done to 
the lumber yard and sawmill of Charles C. Boyd & Co. 
by fire Oct. 20. The mill, packing house and several piles 
of lumber burned. 


WASHINGTON. Orting—The Howell-Hill Mill Co.’s 
shingle plant was destroyed by fire Oct. 21; loss $3,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. St. Stephens—Haley & Sons’ lum- 
ber and planing mill was destroyed by fire Oct. 18; loss 
$100,000, including $40,000 on other property. The insur- 
ance on Haley & Sons’ property is $58,500 and the burned 
structures will be rebuilt. 

NOVA SCOTIA. Milford—F. Demuth’s lumber mill on 
the Kettle Valley Railway, forty miles from Penticton, 
B. C.,; has been destroyed by fire. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24 


Were it not for the car shortage situation, which is 
apparently growing worse instead of growing better, 
the Chicago lumber market would be moving along in a 
satisfactory shape. Inquiries for all kinds of material 
are more frequent and orders would be much easier to 
obtain if the seller could promise prompt delivery from 
the mills. Almost every consumer of lumber is in need 
of stock, and the delivery problem is the only thing that 
stands in the way of many orders. Representatives of 
yellow pine manufacturers, who a eouple of weeks ago 
were compelled almost entirely to crease taking business, 
are now being permitted to sell some items, altho the 
orders are so couched that the situation from a selling 
point is not much better than it was. 

Yellow pine sold in this market is subject to the car 
supply. Yellow pine prices rule firm and are higher on 
some stock items, the strongest being dimension, flooring 
and shiplap. 

Both northern and southern hardwoods have an im- 
proved market, and the northern market is benefiting 
considerably from the lack of cars in the southern pro- 
ducing territory. Northern pine and cypress enjoy a 
better demand; especially the fancy grades find a more 
active market. Locally redwood is also moving along 
nicely, far better, in fact, than western woods, as they 
are suffering from lack of cars for shipment. Inquiries 
are coming in this market from both the corporation 
and railroad trade. Shooks find a steady market here 
and East and they are moving on quotations dictated by 
the seller. 

The car shortage affects the shingle trade and strong 
quotations prevail on both red and white cedar. White 
cedar products, generally speaking, are enjoying a steady 
market. On account of the advanced season the local 
yard trade is becoming quiet, most of the local building 
having reached nearly a completed stage. However, the 
interior finish people are those that are benefiting by 
the present state of building, as there is a good demand 
for sash and doors and interior finish. The local lumber 
market has been expecting a revival in buying by the 
railroads, but so far this has not been very pronounced. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED OCT. 21 














Lumber Shingles 
BONG. 5.c.s1e crorstoteioem arate sree 56,376,000 9,739,000 
MUAD* -..: 5-5 lars tescete ere a sveeee eeere se 52,970,000 12,846,000 
ERCERGMB Ms 6's cicyereetcoisinnets 8,406,000 = ww ws eves 
DGQRERER) och veka sawn ses +i enscien anes 3,107,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCT. 21 

Lumber Shingles 
BAG 5) cre See e ieee soa 2,450,733,000 502,964,000 
MIOED 5 ccsreianeia ia terse iere Mae ate 1,796,694,000 398,497,000 
TMCRORED © ciciénsa cm Sie casts 654,039,000 104,467,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCT. 21 

Lumber Shingles 
MOUG ss isicrnuietseiiein sie ee oars AS 29,285,000 6,353,000 
MOND 3 acititeg wistens ere kawieae 22,649,000 9,909,000 
INCTCASC. ccsisss eisieeisuate tase 6,636,000 =... es eee 
DACTRRES”... <c cc aecwasmae vena wisiee etre 3,556,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCT. 21 

Lumber Shingles 
UNG Yo reveueieopasiats ete sretascle’ bars 1,153,980,000 300,532,000 
Eo Ls Same oe ere ts a Ge 882,359,000 298,173,000 
INCRORSE. -i0Fe.g asic sis tires 271,621,000 2,359,000 

_ RECEIPTS BY WATER 

Mor week ended Oct. 21, 1916........0++ «+++ 4,521,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Oct. 25 were: 





_ CLASS No. Value. 
Under SU O00 sient aciaseeccinteles eon 15 $ 8,750 
5 1,000 and under RD oscceie.e o10ro10 36 71 191,700 

5,000 and under TU MT 05.056 -<'4 we ap): 258,200 

10,000 and under 25,000........... 24 353,000 

25,000 and under 50,000.......-5-. 15 481,000 
29,000 and under DOGS eG shiec-cces : 3 215,000 
Mrs, i 
pullding ee 275,000 

oard of Education, 3-sto hool build- 

5. Peer en 250,000 
-owman Dairy Co., 4-story office building 1 125,000 
_ Totals lane Boece ~s- 170 $ ag} 
;,VeTage valuation for week........+.++ eats g 
Totals previous week..........e0+% Scot ee 1,599,250 
Average valuation previous week........ «+.- 10,4 
Potals corresponding week 1915........ 214 3,205,150 
Totals Jan, Toto Oct O67 1016... 6s ss 0 7,364 93,596,510 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 6,428 75,870,777 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 7,169 70,313,210 


Totals corresponding period 1913.....--- 8,476 77,257,070 
Totals corresponding period i) eee 7,384 75,157,900 


Totals corresponding period 1911....... 7,739 96,093,920 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,659 75,942,350 - 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,097 75,036,564 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 8,558 50,378,840 
Totals corresponding period:1907....... 7,116 56,203,470 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago—Business continues to keep up. Demand is 
for all items and comes from factory, yard and corpora- 
tion trade. The mills in the North are not so handi- 
capped from the lack of cars as those at some other 
producing points, and this condition is helpful to wood in 
this market. The corporation trade is a bit healthier 
than any other, and there is also a fine demand for low 
grade stuff for box purposes. Almost every industry that 
does any shipping is rushed with business and naturally 
there is a big demand for box and crate lumber. There 
is a good demand from the machine shop trade for pat- 
tern lumber. Mills report dry stocks becoming partly 
broken, and some items are hard to furnish. Norway is 
scarce. There is no change in the spruce situation. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Numerous advances in common 
boards and shiplap are shown in new lists sent out this 
week by northern pine mills. Advances noted are as 
follows: No. 1 boards, 8-inch, 12- to 16-foot, $1; 10-inch, 
10- to 14-foot, $1; 16-foot, $2; 12-inch, 10-, 12- and 16- 
foot, $1; 14-foot, $2; 18-inch and wider, 10- to 20-foot, $1. 
No. 2 boards, 8-inch, 10-, 14- and 16-foot, $1, 12-foot, $2; 
10-inch, 12-foot, 50 cents, 14- and 16-foot, $1; 12-inch, 
12- and 14-foot, $1, 16-foot, 50 cents; 13 inches and wider, 
10- to 20-foot, 50 cents. No. 1 shiplap or D & M, 8-inch, 
12- to 16-foot, $1; 10-inch, 10- and 12-foot, $1, 14- and 
16-foot, $2; 12-inch, 10-, 12- and 16-foot, $1; 14-foot, $2. 
No. 2 shiplap or D & M, 8-inch, 10-, 14- and 16-foot, $1; 
12-foot, $2; 10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $1; 12-inch, 12- and 
14-foot, $1, 16-foot, 50 cents. Thick common, No. 1 and 
No. 2 grades, $1.50. Thick finishing, rough, No. 4 com- 
mon, 50 cents. The advances show entirely on items 
which are growing scarce in the mill yard. They are 
fully justified by general conditions, northern pine men 
feel, in view of the general advances on fir and western 
pine. 


New York—Demand continues healthy and business is 
reported in satisfactory shape. Wholesalers are enjoying 
a nice volume of orders and inquiries, but there is much 
complaint as to the inability to make shipments on ac- 
count of car shortages. Local yards are carrying low 
supplies and offering little complaint on the higher 
prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is firm and a good demand 
for most grades is reported. Stocks are not large and 
consequently difficulty is experienced in filling some or- 
ders received. Supplies will be short here this winter, 
unless a large stock of lumber is brought in all-rail. 
Lower prices are not likely. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand continues steady and 
prices are firm. All grades are in demand, but the 
broken condition of stocks of the lower grades makes it 
rather difficult to fill orders for these grades. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for low grades has expanded 
so rapidly that it is almost impossible, according to deal- 
ers, to supply the trade. Upper grades are almost as 
quiet as are the low grades active, and here and there 
are reports of some concessions made on these better 
stocks to move them. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—There is still a fair volume of orders 
coming along. Quotations are very firm. The quotation 
for 8-inch and under frames this week is $28. For larger 
frames quotations are: 9-inch, $29; 10-inch, $30; 11-inch 
and 12-inch, $31. Most mills are well supplied with or- 
ders and are not making any aggressive attempt to se- 
cure new business. Canadian lumber is a more persistent 
competitor in random dimension, and prices, conseq- 
uently, are not quite so uniform as are the quotations 
on frames. Current trading is within the following 
range: 2x3, $22.50 to $23; 2x4, $28.50 to $24; 2x5, 2x6 and 
2x7, $22 to $23; 2x8, $26 to $27; 2x10, $27.50 to $28; 2x12, 
$28.50 to $29. Demand for spruce covering boards is mod- 
erately active and sellers are fairly unanimous in insist- 
ing upon $21 for dry boards of satisfactory quality, 5 
inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long. Matched spruce 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are steady at $24 to $26. 


New York—Prices are stronger and the market is de- 
cidedly firm. Offerings from mills are limited and whole- 
salers have to figure ahead with considerable caution. 
Yards are only fairly well supplied with assortments and 
are willing buyers at todays’ higher prices. 


Baltimore, Md.—No large quantities of spruce are be- 
ing distributed or called for, but the foreign movement 
keeps up very well, and it is more a question of finding 
suitable stocks in sufficient quantities than of discover- 
ing a market for such stocks. 
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Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Suen Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Redwood 


Interior Trim, Panels, Beams, Bal- 
usters and Porch Columns are cer- 
tainly beautiful and you’ll find they 
sell themselves. Buy it right by 
buying of 














efe 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 
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Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


has long been a favorite wood 
with manufacturers. Because of its 
adaptability to natural finish, stain finish 
or enamel work, Port Orford Cedar is being 
used for a great variety of purposes. 

Retail lumber dealers also find Port Orford Cedar 


to be a great business stimulator. 

















Write for Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 

















Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
ness. He never wrote any wise 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH cayinas thoes 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book /# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’”? im fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber Leen ve | — Leong 

That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, to 
ice, postpaid, $1.00. 


with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











mbe This book provides in a convenient 

Lu r Shed form a compendium =< Braye Ko, 
© information on the building of lum- 

Construction fy sheds — —— — used 

the retail lumber yard, 

A Book for Retail Lumbermen— The book is 8x11 mono in size, 

By Met. L. Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 

sepia bay and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 

paid, $1.50 a copy. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess 1t. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
‘olicyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














BEC RESORT 












That First Impression 


So Much 
Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect 
a Wiggins card, 

and you produce 
a first impression 
that commands 
respectful atten- 
tion. 


STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


©.K. HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AcENT CHICAGO 







Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and observe 
their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being encased 
in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 


1108 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the more lumber they'll buy. Let us show you 
ow, without obligation. Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.’Zibec' Chicago 

















FRANCIS |, JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peostatieg, ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboa' e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Soocial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a fairly good market for low 
grade spruce in Pittsburgh, and prices are very firm. 
The market is larger, it is believed, because of the over- 
loaded condition of the other grades which are not able 
to meet urgent demand at all. The better grades of 
spruce are not active and what is going is reported 
for eastern shipment. Spruce lath is reported as one of 
the most active of the lath line. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The improvement that has existed for some 
little time for white cedar is expected to last until No- 
vember at least. Activity in the pole trade continues and 
a spurt in the buying of posts is expected that will likely 
last for a few weeks. The weather has been generally 
fair so far thruout the country and this has made it 
possible for the companies that use poles to have them 
placed. Fence posts in standard sizes have an active de- 
mand from botk country and city. There is-no change 
in this mnarket’s quotations for white cedar shingles, but 
they rule firm. Following November, the trade expects a 
seasonable lull in the white cedar pole and post demand 
until probably in March. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—While fall demand has not been 
heavy, stocks of both posts and poles show relatively 


-small in volume and late fall buyers are running against 


some price advances. Considerable post trade has been 
done lately in single car lots, but is thought to be 
about the last of the fall demand to amount to anything. 
Inquiries lately have called for prices on round lots of 
poles,-and some good sales of short poles have been re- 
ported for late fall work. Producers are marking up 
what is left of the old stock on account of the certainty 
that the new cut will cost more. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago—Both northern and southern hardwoods ccn- 
tinue to enjoy an improved market. In the northern 
stocks there is a demand for every wood, especially in 
thick stock. Birch, maple, elm and basswood in 4/4 and 
up are in request and the demand is especially good for 
particularly good stock and also is active for grades down 
to No. 2 common. With the northern hardwoods prices 
have stiffened somewhat and on everything a _ better 
feeling is expressed. With maple inch and 2-inch con- 
tinue to move actively to the flooring factories and the 2- 
item, the demand coming from the piano and furniture 
and piano trades are*buying both maple and elms. With 
the southern hardwoods gum continues to move actively, 
especially red gum; demand for both red and sap gum is 
increasing and prices are becoming stronger. A fair 
volume of ash is moving, and this is also true of quartered 
oak. Plain oak is quiet. Poplar continues to run a strong 
item, the demand coming from the niano and furniture 
trades, while the yard trade holds up well. Prices for 
poplar are good. With the fancy hardwoods mahogany 
remains the leader and is taken up as fast as the whole- 
saler can furnish it; prices are very satisfactory. Rose- 
wood and vermillion, or East India mahogany, find a 
ready market. With the yards car lot business is con- 
siderably better than wagon lot trade. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers have picked up every- 
thing in sight in northern hardwood and have difficulty 
in keeping well assorted stocks. Buyers have been par- 
ticularly keen for items known to be scarce, and birch 
and maple stocks are especially depleted. A light log 
output seems a certainty on account of labor conditions 
and this has a tendency to stiffen prices. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The outstanding feature of the hard- 
wood market is the gradually increasing demand for 
ear stock at good prices. For other hardwoods there is 
said to be a good factory demand. This is true of both 


sap and red gum. The week shows some increase of in-~ 


quiries for. hard maple flooring. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a good average demand for 
hardwoods. Prices range a little higher than a week ago, 
but there is no important change. Wagon factories are 
in the market for considerable winter cut wagon stock 
and prices on those items especially are stronger. From 
furniture and other factories call is about normal. Posts 
and piling are in good call and prices are trending some- 
what stronger. There was a lull in the inquiry for oak 
flooring last week and dealers appear to be fairly’ well 
stocked with it. Call for gum is good and prices are 
firm. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The market continues very firm, with 
gum-still leading. Prices show a tendency to advance. 
The demand for gum is unusually large and many deal- 
ers are not able to fill orders for immediate shipment on 
account of a depletion in stock. Higher prices are re- 
ceived for gum now than at any other time since it 
came into prominence and those who are in position to 
fill such orders are realizing handsome profits. There is 
also a particularly good demand for ash and the move- 
ment of hickory is just as large as the limited offerings 
will allow. The oak market is still rather slow. Hold- 
ers, however, are firm in their views and are biding the 
time when they will be able to sell to better advantage 
than at present. Cypress moves in fair volume and the 
position of cottonwood is quite firm. The lower grades 
move freely into box manufacture while high grade cot- 
tonwood appears to be in tetter demand. The shortag2 
of cars is a very serious handicap in the movement cf 
lumber. 


Louisville, Ky.—On account of the car shortage local 
lumbermen are forced to turn down some business, but 
that which is being handled is extremely lucrative. De- 
mand for all grades of hardwood is good, and gum moves 
very rapidly. There apparently is no let-up in the im- 
mediate demand for elm and ash, while cottonwood can 
not be supplied. Red: oak in five to six quarter thick- 
nesses does not need any pushing, and there has been a 
general improvement all thru the oak market. Maple 
receives a steady tho light play, as is also the case with 
birch. Hickory stock is scarce and buyers have been 
active securing enough stock to keep the handle factories 
and other consumers going. There has been a rather 
heavy demand for good cherry, supplies of which are 
very light, and the same condition applies to chestnut. 
Walnut and mahogany lumber and veneers are in better 
domestic demand than for the last several weeks, and 
there is a steady demand from the export buyers. 

























































































Boston, Mass.—Were it not for the car shortage the 
hardwood market would be exceptionally pleasing. Quo- 
tations are firm, but inquiring buyers hesitate to place 
any orders when they can not secure positive promises 
as to the time of delivery. Thick plain oak and, in fact 
thick hardwoods of all kinds, are increasingly difficult 
to locate at the mill in more than moderate quantities 
and when it comes to quoting prices on such lumber the 
only surprising thing is that the retailer or manufacturing 
consumer is not scared off at once by the ambitious 
figures which the wholesale trade is practically unanimous 
in naming. Current quotations on inch lumber, first and 
seconds, are: Basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; 
maple, $42 to $45; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, 
$89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; 
white ash, $56 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood situation offers the 
contradiction of many users of hardwood lumber being 
extremely busy, while the demand for stocks is re- 
stricted. The range of prices, however, is well main- 
tained, and there appears to be no indication of a weak- 
ening. 





New York—Hardwood demand is good but the snap 
reported earlier in the month does not seem to have been 
maintained; that is, prices show some shading compared 
with the steadiness prevailing three weeks ago. This is 
considered of a temporary nature because mill stocks are 
low and wholesalers are having more difficulty in ar- 
ranging their supplies and getting-shipments under way 
than they are in talking their customers into a buying 
mood. The fact, however, that the buying power has 
eased off a little created some uneasiness in certain 
quarters, but as a rule quotations are firm. Plain and 
quartered oak are in good demand and there is a satis- 
factory call for gum. Birch and maple are good sellers 
and chestnut is scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is steady, tho not so active as 
during the summer. Much troukle is reported in getting 
ears of lumber thru from the mills in the South. For- 
tunately the yards have good stocks on hand and are 
able to fill the orders for mixed cars which are likely 
to develop generously from the eastern market during 
the car shortage season. Demand covers a fair number 
of woods, including oak, ash and maple and prices are 
firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is asserting greater 
strength right along, a big improvement being noted over 
the volume of business transacted a month ago, especially 
in maple and oak. Better prices are secured and the 
tendency is toward stronger quotations, attributed to a 
scarcity of some of the items in greater demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—With all the car shortage troubles, 
there is a steady distribution on a fairly liberal basis. 
The improvement is very decided in the oaks, and par- 
ticularly in the higher grades and in construction tim- 
bers and dimension. The common grades are more active 
and some lines are 50 cents and $1 higher. No. 1 com- 
mon has been seiling well at from $387.50 to $38.75 for 
8/4 thick; $44.50 to $46 for 10/4 and $47 for 12/4. Red oak, 
firsts and seconds, 6/4 are quoted at $59.50 and 8/4 at 
$61. Construction white oak holds exceedingly strong 
and a shade higher with firsts and seconds, selling at 
$84.75 and $85 for 5/4 and 6/4 thicknesses. The same 
thicknesses of No. 1 common sell at about $55. There 
has been a good run of maple, mixed car lots, firsts and 
seconds at $39.50, No. 1 common at $29.50 and No. 2 com- 
mon at $21. Birch and beech have been quieter, altho 
generally thé flooring woods are active and strong. Red 
gum continues to move in heavy volume, individual] trans- 
actions having been very large. Firsts and seconds have 
commanded $35 and $36 for 4/4, and up to $49 and $50 for 
8/4 thicknesses, while some heavy 4-inch stuff was 
quoted at $57.75. Red common sells at from $27.75 to $43 
according to thickness. Sap gum is not so active as the 
red, yet moves in larger volume than a month ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A good stiff advance is reported in all 
low grades during last few weeks, with an actual price 
reduction in the upper grades. The slowness of the bet- 
ter hardwoods is largely due to being an out-of-season 
period. The market for low grades is a steady one, at 
full volume and delayed shipments, while shortage of 
cars makes consumers repeat orders rapidly. 


Ashland, Ky.—First and seconds oak, in both red and 
white, are reported in good demand. Lower grades are 
moving in small volume. Bill stuff is in good demand 
at improved prices. Railroad ties are in big demand and 
hard to procure. 


Columbus, Ohio—There is a considerable demand for 
hardwoods both by the retail trade and from factories. 
Concerns making vehicles, boxes and furniture are the 
best customers among factories. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago—The car shortage, which is acute in yellow 
pine, has had a helpful influence upon the hemlock mar- 
ket. Many dealers who were not able to obtain yellow 
pine have turned to hemlock. The car shortage in the 
North is bad enough, but not nearly so serious as in 
some other producing sections. Northern local whole- 
salers find northern mill stocks badly broken and some 
items hard to obtain. Prices on hemlock have gone up 
50 cents to $1 in the last thirty days. Almost every item 
and quotation is likely to grow stronger. There seems 
to be a greater demand for No. 1 merchantable and No. 2 
than anything else. Considerable hemlock is sold to local 
wholesalers in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. The better 
demand in that territory is also due, in a measure, to the 
inability of the dealers to get yellow pine, especially in 
Toledo and Cleveland territory. Hemlock continues to 
g9 to a lot of retail yards on account of the late yard 
buying that has prevailed this year. A considerable vol- 
ume of low grade hemlock moves to the box factories 
for boxes and crating. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no change in the hemlock 
market. The manufacturers of eastern hemlock boards 
retain their confidence and are continuing their effort 
to stiffen quotations to a more remunerative basis, In 
the meantime there are fair makes of clipped boards, 10-, 
12-, 14- and 16-feet, obtainable at $21, and some very 
good boards are offered at $22. One very attractive lot 
of eastern hemlock boards, stock lengths, was sold last 
week at $22.50. Plank are getting a fair amount of at- 
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tention at fairly firm quotations. There is little doing 
in hemlock dimension. 


New York—Hemlock prices are strong. Stocks among 


mills are limited and the car shortage holds shipments 
pehind. With poor assortments among yards, there is 
every encouragement to wholesalers to hold out for to- 


day’s figures. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hemlock is very active and prices hold 
firm. An advance in prices is expected in a short time, 
partly because of the increased cost of production. Penn- 
svlvania producers are having difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient cars to make shipments and bark is not going out 
nearly as early as usual. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—While there is not as much 
new building scheduled this fall as earlier in the season, 
dealers report a healthy demand, principally from the 
retail yards. Quotations are boosted right along and 
there is no indication of any weakness in view of de- 
pleted supplies and little prospect of the yards going into 
winter quarters with normal stocks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some of the leading hemlock men have 
withdrawn all quotations on hemlock, below the list of 
$23 base. The market is more than active and mills 
are behind on shipments, There is a brisk demand for 
timbers and bill stuff, railroads and mining operations 
taking a large portion of the material. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Hemlock continues active in the mar- 
ket, the mills are busy, retailers are in the market in 
numbers and there seems to be less car trouble then 
other woods are experiencing. Country demand is good 
and prices are strong with an advancing tendency. 


Columbus, Ohio—The best feature of the market is 
the buying by rural dealers. City dealers are also buying 
but their stocks are generally ample. Prices are firm. 


POPLAR 


Chicago—Poplar remains a notable feature, the volume 
of business remaining good and being done at satisfac- 
tory prices. The furniture and piano trades take a lot 
of this stock and yard buying is also improving. 


Boston, Mass.—Poplar, like hardwoods and all western 
and southern lumber, is radically affected by the car 
shortage. There has been some falling off of business 
this week, buyers being unwilling to place an order 
which the seller cannot promise to deliver promptly. 
Where a wholesale merchant is in a position to promise 
delivery right away the price has been rather firmer 
than previously this fall, the best yellow poplar in inch 
thickness quoted at $63 and anything grading firsts and 
seconds being quoted at $60 or more. 


Baltimore, Md.—While the lower grades of poplar 
show some activity, this wood, as a whole, reflects to an 
extent the quiet that has set in over a part of the lum- 
ber trade during the last month or so. The furniture 
makers especially are said to be getting many orders 
and the demand is so brisk that prices are being marked 
up at rather brief intervals. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The poplar trade is steady, but not at 
ail brisk. Most grades are in about the usual demand 
for the season. No weakness to prices has developed and 
good grade stock that is dry is commanding a firm fig- 
ure. Wagon-manufacturers are among the chief pur- 
chasers at present and their requirements make up a 
respectable volume. Box manufacturers are taking a 
fair quasti-y of the lower grades. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—There is a heavy movement of the 
higher grades of poplar and at firm quotations. Dis- 
tribution of panel and wide stocks is broad and heavy, 
and numerous export shipments being made via Pacific 
ports. Inch thick firsts and seconds sell at $55.50 and 


$69 and No. 1 common at $35. In dressed stock the 
heaviest movement is of bevel and drop siding and mold- 
ing, half-inch selling around $45. 


Columbus, Ohio—Poplar trade is rather active for the 
time of year and prices are well maintained. 


Ashland, Ky.—Inch, first and seconds, is the best mover 
on the poplar list and heavy inroads have been made on 
dry stocks. All other items in poplar are reported good. 
Poplar lath are in good demand with stocks light. Prices 
are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago—The fir demand continues to improve, altho 
local wholesalers say that they find the mills seriously 
handicapped by the lack of cars and it is difficult to get 
shipments started eastward. The yard stock and corpo- 
ration demand is considerably better than it was. Tim- 
bers are up in price and find a more active market. 


There is an expected revival in the railroad demand, and 
should this materialize fir will be in a much better con- 
dition than it has been for several weeks. With spruce, 
while a lot of clear rough stock is being taken up rapidly 


on the Coast for aeroplane purposes, the wood finds a 


ready market here farther east. Red cedar shingles re- 
main strong, prices being the same as last week’s, $3.36 


ny clears and $2.72 on stars, Chicago basis. A lot of 
cast mills have withdrawn their quotations, due to the 
car shortage. 


Seattle, Wash.—Shortage of cars remains the feature 
of the Pacific coast lumber market. Railroad men offer 
little hope of betterment in the situation during the re- 
nisinder of this week, and as a result prices are stiffen- 

s. All fir lumber items advanced aboyt $1 a thousand 
week. This would make No. 1 v. g. flooring $26 a 
sand f. 0, b. mill and common dimension $9 a thou- 
' f. 0. b. mill. The tonnage situation has eased up 
Somewhat and this is giving a little relief to tidewater 


‘ils, altho few mills are able to ship more than a frac- 
‘ton of their cut. 







Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market has been stiffening, 


— a rail and cargo, and prices are firm. There is a lit- 
lige: yard trade offering and cargo trade is also show- 
oi : little better, what there is being firmer on about 
tinsel as The car scarcity continues acute and is a 
Ra the Se values, and shipments have been slow. 
ae po usiness is quiet. Output is still below normal 


ke Pegaso below output. Fir logs are firm at advanced 





W HEN you are in need of Poplar buy direct from the mill that 
Specializes in its manufacture. Right now we have in stock 


10,000,000 Feet of Poplar 


comprising not only 5-8’ (which is our specialty) but also 4-4’’, 5-4’’, 6-4’’ and 
8-4’’, in fact, you'll find us prepared to supply anything from 3-8’’ to 16-4’’. 
Our well balanced stocks always guarantee the prompt filling of orders. 


Wire Your Needs Today. 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co., “27 Sx" 





‘ay ALE by Special M aster of Estate of American Lumber Co., 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
At Front Door of Bernalillo County Court House in Old Albuquerque, New Mexico, at 11 a.m. on the 15th day of November, 1916 


The entire estate consisting of 
300,000 acres of land, cut-over and partially tim- 
bered, and approximately 500,000,000 ft. of timber 
yet tocut, with full equipment for 3 logging camps, 
55 track miles of steel, locomotives, loaders and cars. 

Five tracts of about 125 acres of land immediately 
adjoining tlie city of Albuquerque, of which 93 
acres is plant location enclosed with 8’ board fence, 
carrying sawmill, box factory, sash and door plant 
and planing mill, machine shops, stables, ware- 
houses, trams, etc, 











ae Sie Se 


All of above buildings and structures are fully equipped with mae 
chinery in good condition—much of it new and modern, 


Amount of Indebtedness 
for which said property is advertised to be sold in payment of and as provided in said final decree, was on the date of 
its reridition $546,250, which bears interest at the rate of six per cent per annum from the date of its rendition, which 
on the day of sale principal and interest amounts to the sum of $589,949.95, together with all costs, charges and ex- 
penses of the plaintiff, as trustee, with all other costs, charges and expenses incurred by the receivers, including ad- 
vertising and special master’s fees hereafter to be taxed by the Court. 
Full information will be sent interested parties if communication is addressed to 


George W. York, Chas. F. Wade, Receivers, Albuquerque, New Mexico, U.S. A. 








PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patenced July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 

















A. Lumber Office Necessity 


Nowadays the lumber dealer figures his time in dollars and cents. 
He utilizes all the short-cuts possible and you’ll invariably find his 
most dependable friend is the 


DALTON ‘ie 
and Calculating Machine - 

For Simplicity, Speed, Versatility, Control and Durability it has no 

equal. It eliminates 71 keys of the ordirfary adding machine and makes 

10 keys do the work. An example of its speed :— An ordinary operator 


audited the following invoice in 67 seconds. How long would it take 
you, by pencil, hand and mind? 










464 pcs. 1x8—16 No. 2Com. Y.P.S2S 4949 -_—= = = 
fsupes tag 2gReg <= 328 18 pom 
x 0. 
206 pes. 1x8—24No.2 “ “ “ S2S 3296 enced RIGHT NOW 
ey, 2082 oe Per M Feet. oe 19,187 ft. at 14.45M $277.25 DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO., Norwood, Cincinnati, 0. 
hiev-iataae kale’ _ 8:60: Pe a 56.9 | I should be glad to know more about the 


DALTON adding machine and will welcome 


2 
Total at destination $334.17 further information without obligation. 


This Coupon will bring interesting literature—Mail it today »»> | 


THE D ALTON ADDING M ACHINE CO.,° aia RORWoOD. Name... cccccnssecccecceccecesecscees 


] A.L. Addr 688, crccccceccccees hppa simian 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 
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) HERCULES (WIRE ROPE 


The Original Colored Tuy 


Strand Wire Rope 


is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power. 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 








ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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The Right Crayon 
For the Right 


Purpose 
We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 


all colors and of different texture. Each kind 
is suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 







have held first place’ for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the 
lumber industry with their crayons. Surely, 
our experience should prove profitable to you 
in selecting the right crayon for the right pur- 
pose. Let us help you. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND a dP 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 


AND DROP FORGINGS 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


Daily fao 





+] i i f modern 
Du stman s Coc.ering the construction o 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
Book of Plans. barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


#1 3° . ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















Portland, Ore.—There is an upward tendency and there 
has been an advance of about $1 a thousand on Douglas 
fir. The car shortage has caused a very pronounced cur- 
tailment and this in turn has had the effect of stiffening 
prices. Dealers report a fair volume of business. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The fir market is 50 cents to $1.50 
stronger than it was last week with the demand increas- 
ing somewhat and the shipments more eager than ever. 
The stiffening market on southern yellow pine and the 
great delays in getting pine shipments thru act as a 
strengthening factor in the fir market and the dealers 
expect further advances in fir prices as a result of the 
conditions. Many retailers who have had their pine or- 
ders held up are trying hard to get fir in its place. Spruce 
is as scarce as ever and the few orders that are booked 
are at the mills’ own prices. Red cedar siding is very 
firm, but not much business is being offered. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no change in Pacific coast fir, 
spruce and cedar from the mills. Neither wholesale nor 
retail merchants expect a revival in these woods until 
bottoins are available at a reasonable figure. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report no pronounced 
activity in demand. They are not catering to an active 
trade because of a lack of stock. Notwithstanding the 
spotty condition of the market prices have been ad- 
vanced $1 on most grades. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago—All the pines from the western territory move 
better and some at higher quotations. Prices on Idaho 
white pine have gone up in this market, the new quota- 
tion being $1 on common and selects, and as much as $6 
on B and better, C and D stocks. There has been no 
change in shop quotations. With western pine shop and 
selects both remain strong, and the Inland Empire mills 
from which this stock comes are not seriously handi- 
capped by the current car shortage. Both California 
sugar and white pine are also up at least $1 on shop and 
selects and demand for both grades is good. With the 
Oregon white pine there is a good demand for No. 2 
common and No. 3 boards, shop and selects, the demand 
coming from yard and factory. A considerable volume of 
this lumber is sold in this market for eastern territory. 
There has been a noticeable change in the Oregon white 
shook market, the demand being so good that sellers are 
able now for the first time to dictate the price and con- 
tracts are being made for 1917. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Only orders that fit their lists are 
being accepted by the Inland Empire mills. For the 
most part they are oversold and want no business they 
can not fill at once. Coupled with the lack of stock is 
the dearth cf cars. The California mills are in even 
worse shape so far as cars are concerned, but their 
steucks are not su bacily depleted. Demand for both 
California and Idaho stock is good and mills that can 
ship are getting their price and more business than they 
can handle. Factories are in the market more freely 
than they have been and the retail yards are in need of 
considerable stock. There is ‘no heavy call for box shooks, 
but some orders are being placed right along and strong 
prices prevail. 





Boston, Mass.—The problem just now for the whole- 
sale merchants handling western white pine is not sell- 
ing their lumber, but delivering it. There are a reason- 
able number of inquiries and some of them are really im- 
portant, but shipment is difficult. Quotations are very 
firm ‘on the following basis: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 
10/4 to 12/4, $111; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 
10/4 to 12/4, $106; 16/4, $111; fine common, 4/4, $71.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $74.50; 8/4, $76.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4. 
and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 
5-inch, $35; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $36; 10-inch, $38. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for California lumber has 
shown improvement, but the supply of stock has been 
somewhat depieted by summer business and little is com- 
ing in to take its place. This is due to the great scarcity 
of cars on the Coast, and it takes much longer than 
usual to make deliveries. The situation in Idaho pine 
is not much different than that in California woods. 


Prices are firm. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago—A good volume of business continues in the 
redwood field, the demand being active from both yards 
and factories. Thick tank stock is still a desirable 
item and is becoming scarcer. Redwood prices are con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory. ; 


San Francisco—There is a healthy tone to the offshore 
redwood market, only the lack of tonnage preventing 
much larger foreign shipments of rough clear lumber. 
Redwood ties move from time to time, and the exporters 
have hopes of securing more steamers. Rail shipments 
of dry stuff to the eastern market continue, but the 
volume is very large. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood shipments have not been 
so much interfered with by the car shortage as have the 
shipments of some other Coast stock and orders are com- 
ing thru in fairly good shape: Demand is only fair, but 
if the shippers continue to get cars they will probabiy 
get a good volume of trade as buyers are taking all the 
stock that they can get these days. Prices are stiff for 
siding despite the rather light call. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week were slightly less 
than the week previous, the decrease being principally 
in rough lumber with a slight increase in dressed stock. 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.75 to $25.50; No. 2, $21.25 to 
$23; No. 3, $17.75 to. $18.50;°4/4 edge box, $15.25 to $16; 
4/4 edge culls, $13.25 to $14.25; 4/4 edge red heart, $12 
to $12.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $8 to $8.50. Six-inch box 
rough, $16. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $29.25 to $30.25; No. 2, 
$26.50 to $27.50; No. 8, $20.50 to $21.50; box, $16.75 to 
$17.50; culls and red heart, $13.75 to $14.75. No. 1, 10- 
inch rough, $29.25 to $30.25; No. 2, $26.50 to $27.50; “No. 3, 
$21 to $22; box, $17.75 to $18.50; culls and red heart, 
$14.75 to $15.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $32.25 to $33.50; 
No. 2, $29 to $30.25; No. 8, $23.50 to $24.75; box, $19 to 
$19.50; culls and red heart, $15.75 to $16.75. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $27 to $29; No. 2, $238.50 to $25; box, $15.75 to $16. 
No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $29; box, $16 to $16.50; No. 1, 8/4 
edge, $30.75 to $33; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $17.50 to 


———e 


$19.50; box bark strips, $9.75 to $11. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
flooring, $24.50 to $26; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 3 
$19.50 to $20.50; No. 4, $14 to $15.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch 
ceiling, $15.75 to $16.25; No. 2, $14.25 to $15; No. 3, $12.95 
to $13; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17 
to $17.75; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $14.25 to $15; No, 
4, $10.50 to $11. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $25.25 to 
$26.50; No. 2, $24 to $25.25; No. 3, $21 to $22.25. Nos, 1 
and 2 bark strip partition, $21 to $21.75. Six-inch roof. 
ers, $16.50 to $17.50; 8-inch, $17.50 to $18.50; 10-inch, $18.95 
to $19.50; 12-inch, $19 to $20. Factory flooring, $18.25 to 
$19.25; lath, $3.05 to $3.15. North Carolina pine sizes, 
$17.50 to $20; 4/4 log run poplar, $17.75; 4/4 log run 
cypress, $24.75 to $25. 


Boston, Mass.—It is an easy task to sell North Carolira 
pine roofers this week, and at any price, if the seller 
can promise positively to make delivery. If transporta- 
tion were really normal there would be little cause for 
complaint. Quotations are surprisingly firm considering 
all handicaps. Current prices are $19.50 to $20 for 6-inch 
and $20.50 to $21 for 8-inch roofers. Partition is dull, 
Rough edge is in fair inquiry and few sellers will con- 
sider anything under $29.50 for 4/4, 12-inch and under, 
and there has been some business at $30. 


Baltimore, Md.—The trend of North Carolina pine 
seems still to be upward. Framing is holding its gain, 
made recently, and other grades are gradually being fa- 
vorably affected. The prevailing scarcity of vessels and 
railroad cars disposes the buyers to anticipate wants 
because of the possibility that unforeseen delays in de- 
livery may occur; but at that the mills have no large 
accumulations, and the belief prevails among the manu- 
facturers that prices will go higher. ‘ 


New York—Roofers and box lumber are strong. Build- 
ing schedules are irregular and high class manufactured 
ceiling and partition move slowly. Demand, however, for 
low grades is sufficient to enable distributers to obtain 
the advanced prices. A good buying power is under 
way. Inquiries for special contracts are numerous. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago—The car shortage situation is no better and 
manufacturers, generally speaking, who two weeks ago 
stopped their Chicago representatives from taking addi- 
tional orders, now are permitting them to take business 
for some items. However, permission to take orders is 
so limited on account of the car shortage and the inabil- 
ity to fill orders for some stock by some of the mills that 
conditions are not much improved from the selling stand- 
point over what they were. No yellow pine is selling 
in this market that is not subject to indefinite delivery. 
Prices rule strong. Inquiries are coming in faster. Coun- 
try yard trade is better than city yard trade; the latter 
has hardly any life at all. Factory demand is fair and 
the railroad demand is picking up somewhat. There has 
been an advance within recent days of 50 cents to $1 
on many items. A general impression is that the car 
situation is going to be worse instead of better, and as 
soon as uncertain weather conditions become seasonable 
that the lumber market will have rougher going than 
even at present. No. 1 dimension, flooring, and especially 
6” and 8” No. 2 shiplap, continue strong from the stand- 
point of price. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Inquiries are coming in fast but mills 
are able to quote on a smail part cf them only as their 
files are filled with orders they have been unable to ship 
because of lack of cars. Prices have advanced about a 
dollar a thousand fer miil shipments the last week, but 
transits bring considerably higher prices than do mill 
shipments, the figures being governed largely by the car 
supply and how badly it is needed by the buyer. Little 
business for orders on the left hand side of the list is 
accepted as the supply of closed cars is practically nil. 
Railway inquiry is better than for some time, but the 
mills are not much interested and many are not quoting at 
all. The timber market also is livelier and the mills 
that are accepting orders get their price without trouble. 
The uncertain shipping conditions has resulted in a wide 
spread of prices, the range being as much as $3 a 
thousand on yard stocks. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine men say they are doing 
little more than mark time. Prices continue stiff, but 
they do not rise as rapidly as might be expected from 
conditions. * 


New Orleans, La.—Orders again are below production, 
tho still ahead of shipments—a condition for which car 
shortage is held directly responsible. Accumulation of 
stock which cannot be moved for lack of cars, and 
resultant congestion of order files at many mills is nat- 
urally slowing down the bookings, tho demand continues 
brisk where there is any assurance of reasonably early 
delivery and some items command a premium, it is said 
for prompt shipments. The call seems especially strong 
for timbers, car sills and certain other items of railway 
material. Flooring is also mentioned among the items 
in active request. Car shortage now amounts to a vil- 
tual famine, less than 30 percent of mill requirements, 
nn iad to some accounts, being supplied. Prices are 

rmer, , 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this 
week: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $33.75; B & better EG, 
$32; B EG, $31; B & better FG, $22; No. 1 FG, $19; No. 
2 FG, $13; 1x4-inch, A EG, $32; B & better EG, $31; 
B EG, $29,50; C BG, $24.50; A FG, $24.50; B & better FG, 
$22; B FG, $21.50; C FG, $20; D FG, $18.50; No. 1 FG, $19; 
No. 2 FG, $14. Ceiling—5s-inch B & better, $20; No. 1 
$17; No. 2, $11; %4-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, $16.50; 
No. 2, $9; %-inch B & better, $21.50; No. 1, $19.50; No. 2, 
16. Partition—3%-inch B & better, 22.50; No 1, $20; No. 
2, $17. Bevel Siding—B & better, $15.50; No. 1, $13; No. 
2, $9. Drop Siding—B & better, $22; No. 1, $19.50; No. 2 
$16. Finish—B & better, 1x4-inch, $22.50; surfaced 1x6- 
inch, $24.50; 1x8-inch, $24.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $26.50; 
1x12-inch, $27; 1%x4-inch, 12 feet, $29; 134x4-inch, 12 
feet, $31; 156-inch, $28.50. C Surfaced—ix4-inch, $21; 
1x6-inch, $22.50; ix8-inch, $22.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$24; 1x12-inch, $24; 1%x4-inch, 12 feet, $26.50; 1%4x 
4-inch, 12 feet, $27. Rough Finish—1x4-inch, $20; 
1x6-inch, $21.50; -1x8-inch, $21.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $23; 
1x12-inch, $24; 1%4x4-inch, 12 feet, $25.50; 144x4-inch, 1 
feet, $26.50. Base and Casing—4 and 6-inch, $28.50; 8 and 
10-inch, $29.50. Jambs—4 and 6-inch, $31; 1%, 1% and 
2-inch, $35. Molding—70 per cent. Fencing—1x4-inch, 
16 feet, $16; others, $16.50; 1x4 inch CM, 16 feet, $16 
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ners, $17; 1x6-inch, 16 feet, $18.50; others, $18.75; 1x6- 
othe CM 16 feet, $18; others, $19. Shiplap—1x8-inch, 
_ 16 feet, $17.50; others, $18; 1x10-inch, 14 to 16 feet, 
aif; others, $18; 1x12-inch, 14 to 16 feet, $18; others, 
$18.50. Boards—No. 1%x8-inch, 14 to 16 feet, $15.50; 
others; $16.50; 13/16x8-inch, 14 to 16 feet, $16; others, 
$16,75; 3,x10-inch, 14 to 16 feet, $17; others, $17.50; 13/16x 
10-inch, 14 to 16 feet, $18; others, $18.50; %x12-inch, 14 
to 16 feet, $19.50; others, $20.50; 13/16x12-inch, 14 to 16 
feet, $22.50; others, $22; No. 2, %x8-inch, 10 to 20 feet, 
$13.50; 13/16x8-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $14.50; %x10, 10 to 20 
feet, $14; 13/16x10-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $15; %4x12-inch, 
10 to 20 feet, $15.50; 18/16x12-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $16; No. 
3 13/16xS-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $11; 13/16x10-inch, 6 to 20 
feet, $11.00; 18/16x12-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $12. Fencing— 
No. 2 1x4-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $11.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 10 to 
20 feet, $12; 1x6-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $13.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 
10 to 20 feet, $18. Car Material—2x6-inch No. 1 decking, 
$17; 2x6 to 8 or 10-inch decking, $18; 1x4 and 6-inch 
B & better siding, $21.50; 1x4 and 6-inch No. 1 siding, 
$18; 1x4 and 6-inch No. 2 siding, $15. Lath Plaster—No. 
1, $2; No. 2, $1.60. Lath Byrkit—4 and 6-foot, $9; 8 and 
10-foot, $9.50; 12-foot and longer, $10.50. Stringers— 
tx16-inch, 28 feet, $30; 7x16-inch, 24 and 26 feet, $24.50. 
Caps—12x12-inch, 14 feet, rough heart, $21.50; 14x14-inch, 
14 feet, $22. Sills—36-foot, rough heart, S48, $21; 38- 
foot, $22.50; 40-foot, $24; 50-foot, $28. Ties—6x8-inch, 
g-foot rough heart, $18; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, heart S48, $22; 
7x$-inch, 9-foot, hewn heart, $0.60. Oil Rigs Timbers— 
No. 1 SE & S, $18; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $16.50; 2x10 to 10x10- 
inch, $17; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $19.50; 2x14, 16-inch and 
up, $28. Paving Block Stock—No. 1SE & S, $14; rough 
heart, $16; No. 1 S & EH, $15. Dimension—16-foot, $4.50 
off list, 1912; 10, 12, 14, 18 and 20-foot, $5 off list, 1912; 
22 and 24-foot, $8.50 off list, 1912; No. 1 and 2 at same 
concession. 





Cincinnati, Ohio—The scarcity of cars and the re- 
stricted shipments from the mills add to the troubles of 
the southern yellow pine trade, and prices hold firm. Re- 
tail distribution of certain lines of stocks which can not 
be secured from the mills in the quantities in which 
they are needed is seriously curtailed. The market is 
reported rather brisk for flooring and partition and there 
is increased activity in car stock and construction mate- 
rial. Demand from the ‘country trade is good. 





New York—The car shortage is a serious situation and 
wholesalers have been more concerned in getting their 
orders under way than they have in booking new business 
which comes along readily even at the advanced prices. 
The much talked of new car business from railroads is 
one of the most encouraging features the yellow pine 
market has noted for months and this record simply is a 
forerunner of what is to follow. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine situation remains un- 
satisfactory, owing to the scarcity of cars. Wholesalers 
make no effort to get new business, as it is very doubt- 
ful whether they can fill their orders and when new busi- 
ness is taken the order has to be confirmed immediately. 
Not much improvement is looked for right away, as the 
ear shortage is said to be the worst in a number of 
years. Building is going on here at an active rate and 
much stock is needed. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The strength in the shortleaf market 
continues and some wholesalers are advancing their prices 
50 cents a thousand this week on roofers. Stock of all 
kinds is difficult te obtain and No. 8 roofers are reported 
to be especially scarce. Many orders have been placed 
recently which are not being filled because of lack of cars 
at the mills. Jobbers are not taking many new orders, be- 
cause of unsettled conditions. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations are well maintained. Cur- 
rent flooring business has been at the following prices: 
Quarter sawn A, $40 to $41; quarter sawn B, $37 to $37.50; 
quarter sawn. C, $80 to $31; plain sawn B. and better, 
$28 to $29. B and better partition sold this week up to 
$30, and a particular buyer must pay $20.50 for 6-inch 
No. 2 common and $21.50 for 8-inch. Longleaf dimension 
is firmer than last week. Demand is very good for the 
latter end of October. 


Baltimore, Md.—One of the chief troubles of the long- 
leaf pine men is to be found in the lack of water ton- 
hage, with increasing freight rates, and the railroad 
car famine. Local requirements are not large. None 
the less the range of values is firmly maintained and the 


belief of the manufacturers is that the quotations will 
g0 higher, 


Pittsburgh, Pax—Slow shipments from mills thruout the 
South is the most frequent complaint heard in Pittsburgh 
regarding yellow pine. The railroads are moving the 
Consignments fairly well but they are not giving any- 
where near the cars needed. The market is similar to 
white pine in regard to the character of the demand, all 
ad stocks urgently needed being low grade material. 

uilding operations are falling off materially as the sea- 
Son advances. The retail yards are not carrying much 


material. 
CYPRESS 


ahunthce Gans s, La.—Demand is maintained, but car 
adil increasingly severe and tends to check any 
ae = expansion of call, The predominant call is for 
t ee cars for the yard trade. Prices are well main- 
ainec, while mill stocks are still more or less broken. 


New Orlean 





mnic29°—Cypress continues to hold a good market. 
hag market is especially good in thick tank stock and C 
is A = ‘finish. Thick finish is especially wanted. There 
is votes good demand for shop items, and pecky cypress 
eae fairly well. Some orders for tupelo were also 
ated in this marekt during the week. ‘Cypress lath 

€ strong and in good demand. 
Page City, Mo.—Demand for cypress is normal for 
dere 3 ne of year and mills are accepting only such or- 
aieecun are to their liking. Shipments are slow, being 
of re “4 ees with in the case of cypress because 
the ang of closed cars. Yard stock continues to be 
itnck — feature of cypress buying, but call for factory 
leithsr 4 Somewhat improved and dealers look for a 
bail ep in the factory volume. Tank stock is 
sary a light supply at most of the mills and the de- 

“is insistent from the oil district especially. 

New Yor! 


that buy k—Practically no change is reported, except 


ing on a broader scale is more pronounced. 





Prices move up slowly but the market’s stability is more 
easily preserved. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is seasonable and prices are firm. 
Receipts come slowly because of the lack of cars, which 
is unusually severe. Yard assortments are ample and 
wholesalers look for a good mixed-car trade this fall. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for all grades and thick- 
nesses of cypress is very firm. Demand is active, but 
sellers are not in a position, ordinarily, to make any posi- 
tive statements about delivery. Current quotations on 
ones and twos are as follows: 4/4, $48 to $50.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $50 to $51.50; 8/4, $53.25 to $54.75; 10/4 to 12/4, $66 
to $68. Thick lumber is as hard to find at the mill in 
sizable amounts whether it is medium grade material or 
high grade... Few wholesale men will quote on anything 
thicker than 8/4 in No. 2 common, current prices for 
which are: 4/4, $30 to $31.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $37.50 to $39; 
8/4, $40.75 to $42.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the requirements of the builders 
and other consumers in the way of cypress moderate, 
there is none the less a marked firmness in the range 
of prices as far as the Gulf stocks are concerned, and 
the yards and other buyers are rather disposed to show 
some freedom in placing orders because allowance must 
be made for probable delays in delivery. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—There is an excellent demand for 
cypress, but the movement is lighter than it was a few 
weeks ago because of short stocks. Firsts and seconds, 
inch thick, move at around $40, 2-inch select at $32.50, 
and No. 1 shop at $23.50. 


Columbus, Ohio—Demand for cypress continues active. 
The price list is generally well maintained and some ad- 
vances have been recorded. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago—The shingle situation remains strong on ac- 
count of the car shortage. There has been no higher 
quotation on red cedars, prices in this market remaining 
at $3.46 on clears, Chicago basis, and $2.72 on stars, Chi- 
cago basis, and some wholesalers have been notified by 
Coast mills that quotations are withdrawn until the car 
shortage situation eases up. What business is being done 


is on the basis of mills being able to ship. There is no 
change in the quotations on white cedars, the prices 
still being $3, Chicago basis, on extras and $2.40, Chicago 
basis, on standards. All kinds of lath in this market re- 
main strong and the demand is good. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a demand for all the 
transit cars of shingles that can be furnished, but~- the 
supply is very light and car shortage conditions naturally 
impose strict limits upon it. Prices are firm but show 
no material change on account of the peculiar condi- 
tions which make supply rather than price the main con- 
sideration. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Stimulated by car shortage and a lit- 
tle stronger demand, red cedar shingles are stiffer. 
Wholesalers are quoting a range of $1.65 up to $1.75 on 
stars and $2.15 and better on clears. Mills report orders 
fairly plentiful but cars at 50 to 60 percent of require- 
ments. Cedar shingle logs are firm and selling at $11 
to $12 for good rafts in the water. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue to advance 
in price. A large number of dealers have withdrawn all 
quotations and others are taking orders subject to ac- 
ceptance at home office, and then for such cars as they 
can actually get in transit. The severe shortage of box 
cars is materially curtailing the production. Prices for 
such shingles as can be moved are generally $1.75 for 
stars and $2.35 for clears. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles are being sold 
at almost any price the mills and wholesalers care to 
ask for them. Demand is strong and the need for stock 
in many cases is pressing, but at the same time the 
supply of cars is no better and buyers are willing to 
meet almost any price if stock can be delivered. Some 
transit cars have been sold as high as $2.10, Coast basis, 
for ordinary stars and $2.50 for ordinary clears altho 
that is above the mill shipment price. Quotations are 
made as low as $1.85 for stars and $2.35 for clears. Deal- 
ers here predict that stars will go to $2.50, Coast basis, 
and clears to $3 before the ascent is checked. The cut- 
ting down of Coast shipments has made that situation 
more acute as California and Idaho lath are nqt coming 
into this market to any considerable extent. Cypress is 
scarce and also there is no bountiful supply of southern 
yellow pine lath. Lath prices are very strong. 
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Plan now to make your business 
more profitable:in 1917 


With a complete National Cash Register to stop the leaks 
and losses that hold you back, your business will pay you 
a greater profit in 1917 and the years to come 


‘It is getting late to help your 1916 business, for the year is 


almost gone. 


The future lies before you, and you can make«it-what 


you choose. 


Will you put in new methods to help you to make more 
money in 1917, or will you stand by the old methods that hold 


you back? 


National Cash Registers have helped more than~a million 
merchants to become more prosperous. Users everywhere tell 
us so. What they endorse it will pay you to investigate. 


- Think, plan, and decide. Our factory is full of orders and 


registers cannot be shipped on short notice. 


Give us time 


to build, ship, and install your register before the new year 
starts by placing your order_now. 


e 
For further information write our nearest agency, or direct to - 


. The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio — 
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St. Louls, Mo.—Orders are plentiful and include about 
all the items on the list. Demand for common grades is 
said to be a little better than for other lines. There is 
a demand for cypress shingles, now that the supply of 
coast shingles has decreased and prices have ascended, 
but the southern, like the western shingle, is hard to get. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath continue 
active in call and low in supply. Prices are firm but 
without reported change. 


Boston, Mass.—The shingle market is not more than 
moderately active this week, altho the shingle men are 
not so seriously handicapped by the car shortage as are 
dealers in some other lumber lines. Many of the large 
retailers in this vicinity are well stocked, due to their 
recent buying encouraged by the general opinion that 
shingles would become more expensive. White cedar 
extras are steady at $3.45 to $3.60 and white cedar clears 
are fairly uniform at $3.20 to $3.30. One very attractive 
brand of red cedar extras sold this week at $4.03, and 
there are fair makes offered down to $3.85. It is much 
harder to find clapboards than it is to sell them. Good 
spruce clapboards are very -scarce. Extras bring $54 
and clears $52. Furring is in fair request, and $22 is 
the current price for 2-inch. For 38-inch furring there 
are chances to buy at $21. The lath market is firm and 
orders continue to come along in good volume, some 
manufacturers having advanced prices for 1%-inch lath 
to $3.90. There have been sales this week of 15-inch 


lath up to $4.40 and a few manufacturers are asking | 


$4.50. It is still possible to buy for 5 cents less, but 
the tendency is distinctly upward and it looks like the 
higher figures shortly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices in red cedar shingles are advanc- 
ing rapidly, owing to the scarcity of supplies in the East. 
It is stated that there will be no shingles available here 
this winter. The movement by lake has been light all 
season and the rail movement is much restricted by the 
shortage of cars at the mills. Owing to high shingle 
prices the use of substitutes is coming in to a raiher 
large extent. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Ordinary clears are prac- 
tically off the market and there is a decided scarcity of 
premium brand of red cedars. Sixteen-inch shingles have 
advanced 20 cents in the last three weeks and ordinary 
clears are now 50 cents above the lowest quotations of 
the season. The supply of 18-inch is a little more plenti- 
ful and the quotations on them have not shown as much 
strength. Lath do not move as freely as earlier in the 
season, but they are strong in price and are considered 
good property. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—There has been a little better de- 
mand for shingles and lath and prices are reported firm. 
Cypress stocks have had a very strong call, but are 
scarce. 


Columbus, Ohio—Shingle demand is good and with 
limited supplies there is a tendency to higher quotations. 
The lath trade is steady and prices rule firm. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for packing lumber retains 
its firmness and there is much new business. For good 
pine box boards, round edge, inch, $22 is asked, altho 
some lumber is offered for a little less. There are in- 
ferior lots of box boards, containing both spruce and 
pine, and probably more or less fir, for which $2 less is 
taken. The best pine shooks, 13/16-inch, bring $30. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago—Great interest is manifested regarding future 
supplies of oil staves and heading and many coopers are 
buying in excess of present needs, besides contracting 
for expected future wants. The demand for barrels ex- 
ceeds that of former years at this season and will increase 
with the opening of the pork packing season next month. 
Many shops are now running to their capacity on kraut 
and pickle packages and distillers are calling for all 
whisky barrels they can get for their production of alco- 
hol to use in the manufacture of powder. There are 
small inquiries for beer staves for recoopering mainly. 
The most active inquiry is for gum syrup staves and cir- 
cled gum heading at firm and higher prices. Circled 
oil and tierces, and heading remain unchanged at 28 and 
29 cents respectively for red and white oak. Cut-off 
staves 18 and 24-inch are in fair supply; also red oak, 
the latter being rather slow. The high prices for steel 
hoops on tierces may cause coopers to revert to the old 
hickory. Slack stock. remains unchanged, with small 
demand. Continued rise in wheat has destroyed all de- 
mand for flour in barrels. Offerings of staves, heading 
and hoops are free with a declining tendency. Coiled elm 
hoops are now offered at buyer’s prices. A small inquiry 
continues for 30-inch ash butter tub staves and square 
ash heading. Racked ash, 5%4-foot hoops are scarce and 
command good prices. Hickory box straps are ‘being 
inquired for around last year’s prices, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 











Southern elm flour staves......... ovccccces 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 75 to 65.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, per set 07 to 07% 
No. 1, 17% 

nominal 06% to 07 
White oak lard tierces 1.60 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set. -28% 
BOGE OOK TICTOOS... occiccccccee 1.35 to 1.40 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves. 8.00 to 9.00 
Circled red oak, oil heading. -28 
Tierce hoops ......... ccceee No demand 
Hickory box straps.... 12.50 to 13.00 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves. covccceee 4.50 to 8. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.. §.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.......... -- 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
EO TRIE, Bl on bile o's v0 65005 4,0b006h 0086.05 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 = to 85 
Ten-round hoop barrels........scescccseses -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.........cseeeee+> -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. ‘ 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
SEE DOCTSNS, GOOD. 0.0 onc ce vcereesesseseves 37 to -88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M...........e6. 5.50 to 6.00 
PN scree nd ee bbedeecesobstncus 57.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.....ccecccecvece - 35.00 to 36.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M...........e00- . 39.00 to 40.00 
POrK DAFTCIS ...cccces de 0vngnenseeeeusess - 100 to 1.05 
RES PN, SEMEN. vn.0s ones bein d440b06 06000 ° 90 to -95 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 


heading Too Late to Classify. 
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RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARDIN 
A good town in Southern Michigan doing a good business at 
an old established stand. Good reason for selling. $5,000 to 
$6,000 will buy the business. 
Address “G. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars, 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








WHAT DO YOU WANT 
Write Us—We Can Help et an Ad to Get 


Employees er 

Mechanics Timberlands 
Salesmen Machinery—Engines 
Bookkeepers Sawmills—Boilers 
Stenographers Planing Mills 
Sawyers Lumber Yards 

Filers Factories 

Foremen Rails—Cars 
Superintendents Locomotives 
Employment Business Opportunity 
Lumber Anything used in 
Shingles The Lumber World 


ADVERTISE IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Everybody reads the Classified Advertisements. 
ADVERTISE NOW. 
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FIRST CLASS ENERGETIC YARD Man, 

. We are operating shipping yard in large city at present 
conducted to take care of limited amount of emergency ship. 
ments. Intend to erect planing mill and develop adjacent Te. 
tail trade. Have ample yard room and capital to enlarge 
business. Would like to engage first-class jistler who has re 
turn experience and thorough knowledge of southern yellow 
pine lumber, grades, working, etc. Willing to pay in propor. 
tion to results shown. Think we have opportunity to make 
the right party some money, but will not consider any but 
first-class man. ree treated strictly confidential, 





Address 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary wanted ; applications will be considered for position 
of National Secretary. Duties will entail organization wor; 
travel and office work. Must have business expericnce, ability 
to address meetings, gocd correspondent and some knowledge 
of the lumber business. Application should be addressed tp 
FRED J. ROBINSON, National President, care of LOWRIE 
& ROBINSON LUMBER CO., Detroit, Michigan, giving age 
experience, salary and reference. ; 


WANTED-BY A RAPID GROWING 
Detroit Retail yard, two managers for branch yards; also two 
yard superintendents, order clerks, checkers and loaders, §g}. 
ary and bonus to the right men. 
Address “G, 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Familiar with retail trade in Northern Illinois, as book-keeper, 
stock-keeper and all around hustling salesman. 

HOLCOMB BROS., Sycamore, Ill, 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE GRADERS 
Green chain and fast machine. Give references and wages 
required first letter. 
Address “G. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TWO INSPECTORS 
For shipping from yard, must be familiar with Poplar, - Give 
age, experience and salary expected first letter. 
CASE-FOWLER LUMBER CO., Macon, Ga, 


WANTED-—IN CHICAGO 
Experienced bookkeeper and office man for large manufac. 
turers Northern Hardwoods and Hemlock. State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. 
ddress “FR, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN WANTED 
With good general knowledge of timber and experienced in 
chemistry, to superintend a small demonstrating plant in New 
York for the preservation and rapid seasoning of timber, 
Address “FR, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO MANAGERS FOR 
Retail lumber yards. State nationality, experience and salary, 
Central Wisconsin, 
Address 























“G. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SALES MANAGER 
To take charge of sales of Central Wisconsin saw mill, ‘An 
nual capacity thirty million, Must have experience in market- 
ing hardwood. 
Address 





“G, 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS. 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows” just off 
the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all classes 
of houses and bungalows, and description of different kinds of 
construction material. Specifications and plans for each build- 
ing and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 
postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 





WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
For upper Peninsula of Michigan. Must be a hustler, compe- 
tent to handle men and acquainted with this territory. 


Address “G. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 

For lumber office in upper Michigan. Must be a good stenog- 

rapher and accurate at figures. Good chance to learn ‘the 

business. Address “G, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
In a few weeks for large retail yard and planing mill, North 
central Indiana; must be bookkeeper; get and hold trade 
against competition, about $1,100.00. References and Bond. 
Address “G. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-—YARD BOSS! 

A man about 30 years of age; must be married and capable 
of handling men, supervising the unloading of cars, keeping 
stock, and knowing how to measure lumber and figure the 
same correctly. Only man of exemplary habits and reference 
need apply. s'teady employment. Give full particulars and 
wages expected. bs 

THE TURNBULL WAGON CO., Defiance, Ohio. 


WANTED—MAN WHO IS THOROUGHLY 
Familiar with mill work and who. can measure up at job and 
bill out work from plans. State age and salary expected. 
Location, Central Indiana. 

Address “G. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 


or 
You want to sell 

Want a job, employees ; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act for 
you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and allied 
industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT 


Hardwood lumber grader. Steady work for a reliable man. 
State wages and experience. 7 
JOHN 8S. OWEN LUMBER CO., Owen, Wisconsin. 


WANTED-INSPECTOR FOR YARD WORK. 
Steady employment. State experience and salary wanted. 
WARD BROS., Big Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED-—MAN TO SUPERVISE LOGGING 
And hardwood mill; one who can. estimate timber. Also 








3 + le sia New corporation. Investment 
$2,500 required. References must be good. Prompt action 
necessary. 

Address 


“PE. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LIVE GERMAN YARD MANAGER. 
Hard competition. Big business, Only hustler and business 
getters need apply. References. 

ddres: “BH, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








GERMAN YARD MANAGER 
Is wanted for a good yard in which the right man will be 
allowed a direct interest if desired. 
ddress BOX 841, Glen Ullen, N. Dak. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER IN RETAIL 
Lumber yard in Detroit. Best of references and clean record 
required. State age, experience and salary expected. 

ddress “KE. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS FOR LINE YARD 
Company, Western territory. — 
Address “KE, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MALE 
Stenographer for wholesale lumber office; must be Al; good 
opportunity for advancement. Give references. 

Address ‘C. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced General Manager and Superintendent for Oak 
Flooring and Sawmill Plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 

ddress “F, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED-—FOREMAN 
To run band and re-saw mill in Upper Michigan. Must know 
millwright work thoroughly and must be capable of handling 
entire mill crew and give satisfaction. References reque 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT SAWMILL BUILDER 
Who is also a Draughtsman. | wil 
ddress BE. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBER} 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. : 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the ore 

struction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings G nm 

plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard aid. 
Veniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 postP 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S, Dearborn St., Chicag® 
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